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GOD AS A FUNCTION IN MODERN SYSTEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


(Presidential Address) 


ROM even a cursory study of the history of modern philoso- 
phy, there emerges a salient fact having special significance 
for us. Running throughout the entire course of modern specu- 
lation is a persistent and central interest in the problem of God. 
At the very outset, the ferment of Renaissance thought comes in 
large measure from a preoccupation with the questions of the 
relationship between God and the world and the extent of man’s 
knowledge of the divine nature. The two extreme answers of 
Bruno’s pantheism and Montaigne’s skepticism set the stage for 
the grand enterprise of the seventeenth-century rationalist sys- 
tems, in which the role of God is crucially important. And if the 
empiricists and Kant feel obliged to make a fundamental criticism 
of rationalism, they are compelled to do so largely because of the 
difficulties encountered in squaring the rationalist doctrine on 
God with the deliverances of the scientific method and the impli- 
cations of the scientific way of knowing the material universe. 
The proximity of the problem of God to the heart of the modern 
philosophical development is clearly evident also in the systems 
of the nineteenth century. We cannot fully understand the basis 
of the conflict between idealism and positivism, unless we ex- 
amine their conflicting views about God and about the ability 
of the human mind to gain knowledge of an infinite and imma- 
terial reality. This same fundamental orientation of philosophy 
extends into our contemporary age, even when it displays itself 
only in a semantic interest in the use of the terms “ God” and 
“ gods.” 

There is nothing paradoxical, therefore, in maintaining that 
the great modern minds have been just as deeply challenged by 
the question of God’s existence, nature and creative activity as 
were the great medieval minds. Now that the history of modern 
philosophy is being viewed in multiple dimension, rather than 
in a narrowly epistemological and methodological way, the bear- 
ing of natural theological questions upon the systematic develop- 
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ments in modern philosophy can be clearly discerned. The 
differences between the medieval theologians and the modern 
philosophers do not stem from any depreciation of the problem 
of God, on the part of the moderns. The fact that God counts 
a good deal in determining the nature of one’s outlook is uni- 
versally admitted: oppositions arise in attempting to specify pre- 
cisely how one’s view of God is to be integrated with the rest 
of one’s philosophical doctrines. It may be useful, then, to ex- 
amine briefly a few representative modern approaches to God, 
in order to discover how this problem does affect in a radical 
way the spirit and structure of a philosophy. 

For this purpose, we will interrogate three leading philosophers 
from as many centuries: Spinoza from the seventeenth, Kant 
from the eighteenth, and Hegel from the nineteenth century. In 
each instance, let us confine our inquiry to some one specific 
issue which is relevant to our main subject. Of Spinoza we will 
ask: what relation does God bear toward the starting point of 
philosophy? The question presented to Kant is this: what dif- 
ference does one’s conception of existence make in the demon- 
stration of God’s existence? And finally, Hegel will be invited 
to state the way in which he envisages the relationship between 
the God of religion and the Absolute of idealistic philosophy. 
From the answers which we may be able to extract from these 
key witnesses, it may be possible to ascertain at least a few of 
the functions of the doctrine on God in modern philosophical 
systems. The findings will have more than a purely historical 
import, however, since at the same time they define the actual 
speculative situation with which every theistic philosopher to- 
day must reckon, if his teaching is to become effective. 


I 


Our first question is a methodological one, dealing with God’s 
role in the proper starting point of philosophy. This problem 
was one of the major ways in which seventeenth-century ration- 
alists formulated their doctrine on method. In their preoccupa- 
tion with the starting point of speculation, they showed the effect 
of the late Renaissance and early modern development of skep- 
ticism. One of the key issues in the revival of Pyrrhonism was 
a concentrated attack upon the sources of knowledge. The un- 
derlying argument was that, if the fountainheads of human 
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cognition can be shown to be polluted, then it can also be shown 
that the contagion is visited upon all the enterprises of science 
and philosophy. Although the specific lines of skeptical criticism 
were many, the most radical one focussed upon the relation be- 
tween our rational and our sensuous powers. Reason is essen- 
tially dependent upon sense, and sensation is notoriously weak, 
subjective and illusory. Hence all our human efforts at attain- 
ing speculative truth are vitiated by the unreliable nature of 
our primary source of cognition: sensation. 

The Cartesian method of doubt was evoked as an extreme 
remedy against this Pyrrhonian contention. In effect, Descartes 
challenged the assumption that reason does stand in any kind of 
essential dependence upon the senses. Instead of attempting the 
delicate task of vindicating the senses in their general reliability, 
Descartes preferred to follow an easier and apparently more 
effective path. His strategy of methodic doubt removed the 
senses definitely from the role of primary sources of human 
knowledge. They were demoted to a secondary position, in a 
desperate move to meet the skeptics on their own ground. 

Descartes elevated the pure intelligence (or reason, liberated 
from any essential reference to sensuous sources) into the position 
of the primary and sole fount of all genuine knowledge. A purely 
intellectual intuition of the thinking, existent self thus became 
the proper starting point in philosophy. But in man’s case, even 
a purely intellectual power is subject to temporal conditions. 
Skepticism might easily enter again through the breach existing 
between my present intuition and my remembrance of past acts 
of intuiting and reasoning. And without perfect assurance about 
the reliability of memory and reasoning, no philosophical system 
can be constructed. Before reconstituting physics, ethics and 
the other branches of knowledge, Descartes had to silence the 
retrospective suspicion that perhaps, in times past, his pure in- 
telligence was the victim of deceit and hence is now operating 
on spurious capital. 

Since he had cut off the purely intellectual power from any 
immediate reference to sensibly existent things, Descartes could 
remove this surmise only by an appeal to God as the author of 
his mind. He could not proceed to a study of the physical world 
and human conduct until he had first established the existence 
of the perfect being, God. Although God is not the first step in 
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the Cartesian course of meditation, His existence and nature 
must be determined as the immediate implication of the existing, 
thinking self. The Cartesian doctrine on God as truthful, omnip- 
otent, free and immutable had to be demonstrated almost at 
the outset of the reconstruction of knowledge, since it served an 
important instrumental function in establishing the subsequent 
system. Descartes needed a God who could close the gap be- 
tween present intuition and remembrance of past cognitions, who 
could guarantee our ineradicable belief in a real external world, 
and who could secure the immutability of physical laws and the 
continuity of the temporal process. In modern philosophy, 
natural theology tends to disappear as a unified doctrine, pre- 
cisely because God is not studied for His own sake but as a tool 
of various epistemological, metaphysical, physical and moral 
enterprises. 

But is the Cartesian God capable of serving these farflung 
systematic ends? This was Spinoza’s disturbing question. He 
answered in the negative, in view of the qualification that, for 
Descartes, the doctrine on God stands almost at the beginning 
of the search for wisdom. In Spinoza’s eyes, this was a dangerous 
compromise which destroyed the rigor of methodic thinking. 
Either God operates as the unconditionally first principle in 
philosophy or else a systematic deduction of the body of truths 
is impossible. Such a deductive process is only as adequate as 
the leading idea from which it takes its rise. If the initial step in 
speculation is anything less than the infinitely powerful sub- 
stance of God, the adequate germinal principle is lacking for 
the total derivation of a philosophical outlook. Consequently, 
Spinoza substituted God for the finite self as the methodic point 
of departure for his thought. Just as the order of being starts 
with the divine substance, so the best order of our speculation 
about being must start with the divine substance. In this way, 
the emanation of all demonstrative truths from the primal true 
idea of God is mathematically assured. 

Descartes had proved God’s existence by showing this truth 
to be a necessary implication of the thinking self. The favorite 
Cartesian proof was the so-called ontological argument, based on 
the idea of the infinitely perfect being, an idea which he likened 
to the workman’s stamp upon his product. Spinoza now sug- 
gested that the human mind is much more intimately related to 
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the divine substance than the simile of the artisan and his product 
suggests. For the human mind is an expression of God, in the 
pregnant sense of being a modal development under the divine 
attribute of thought. The probative force of the ontological 
argument, derives precisely from viewing the human mind and 
its ideas as modal expressions of the affirmative power of the 
unique infinite substance. The specific sense in which the human 
self ‘implies ” the existence of God was radically redefined by 
Spinoza. The thinking self is implicated as one finite stage 
in the pantheistic relationship between God and His modes. 
Methodology merely requires the philosopher to pattern the order 
of his ideas after the order of things: this means to begin philoso- 
phy with God, who is the purely immanent cause and substantial 
principle of the finite self. 

There is a historical, as well as doctrinal, sense in which 
Spinoza regarded the Cartesian order of demonstration as a 
compromise. To begin philosophy with the existence of the self 
is to occupy an unstable halfway station between theistic realism 
and a pantheism of substance. Spinoza recognized three alter- 
nate starting points for philosophy: the sensible world, the in- 
telligible finite self, and the infinite substance of God. He looked 
upon the medieval realists as sensual and deluded minds, because 
they accepted the sensible world as the real starting point of 
philosophizing and trusted the senses as indispensable and gener- 
ally reliable sources of knowledge. In repudiating the sensuous 
basis of knowledge, Spinoza sided with Descartes against theistic 
realism. But he felt that the recession from the senses had not 
been carried through far enough. The thinking finite self is not 
sufficiently removed from the senses to withstand every skeptical 
doubt. Above all, the finite existent does not enjoy a s ifficiently 
powerful ontological status, in a theistic outlook, to provide the 
watershed for a metaphysical deduction of the real. For both 
these reasons, Spinoza was compelled to expand the Cartesian 
critique of the senses to include a critique of the finite self, taken 
as a distinct substantial being. There was nowhere else for 
Spinoza to make his philosophical beginning than with a pan- 
theistically conceived God. 

When Thomists encounter this Spinozistic position, they are 
reminded sharply of the intellectual sting behind certain remarks 
in St. Thomas which they may previously have treated as harm- 
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less commonplaces. St. Thomas has a clear-cut way of dis- 
tinguishing between theological wisdom and philosophical wisdom 
or human philosophy (understanding the latter term simply as 
the perfect of natural reason, rather than as a counterposition 
to the Christian doctrine on creation and beatitude). From the 
standpoint of order, theological wisdom begins with a consider- 
ation of God and then proceeds to a study of creatures, insofar 
as they are related to God and bear the divine likeness. In 
philosophical wisdom or human philosophy, however, a start is 
made with sensible created things themselves, which are studied 
in their own proper causes, and only at the end of the investi- 
gation is God reached. St. Thomas’ main interest is to show that 
the theological approach is superior, since it is similar to God’s 
primary inspection of His own essence, in the knowledge of which 
He knows all other things. Yet St. Thomas adds that there is 
no basic conflict between these two orders of study, since the 
principles of both kinds of wisdom are derived from the unity 
of the divine truth. In our own day, we should not forget this 
positive Thomistic confidence in human philosophy. 

One consequence of the modern rejection of realism was that 
the Thomistic description of the order of human philosophical 
wisdom no longer seemed to be indisputable. Descartes asked 
whether we should begin with sensible finite things or with a 
purely intelligible finite thing, the thinking self. Spinoza 
challenged the view that we should start with finite created things 
at all, whether they be sensible or purely intelligible. What 
St. Thomas held to be the characteristic order of theological 
wisdom became, in the Spinozistic perspective, the proper order 
of philosophical wisdom. Thereafter, this reversal became the 
watermark of all forms of rationalistic idealism. It was read 
into the very meaning of a philosophical system, since the ideal- 
ists aimed to provide a strictly deductive type of speculation. 
To do so, they were obliged to transfer from sacred to human 
wisdom the prescription that one must take God as the starting 
point. 

Another cognate distinction of St. Thomas underwent a similar 
transformation. The entire Aristotelian tradition had wavered 
between regarding metaphysics as the science of being as such 
and as the science of the first substance. Aquinas resolved this 
issue by maintaining that the proper subject of metaphysics is 
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being considered as such or in respect to the act of existing, which 
is not confined to matter. God is studied by metaphysics or 
philosophical theology not as the subject of the science but only 
as the ultimate principle of the subject of this science, i.e. inso- 
far as He is the causal source of being and substance, act and 
potency. But sacred theology does have God as its proper sub- 
ject, and extends to the various material realizations of being 
and substance only in the degree that the latter help us to under- 
stand God. Once again, Spinoza unwittingly transferred the 
traits of Thomistie sacred theology to his own philosophy, in 
regard to its proper subject as well as its point of departure. 
He made God the proper subject of metaphysics, and studied the 
principles of being and the finite world only in reference to God. 
In order to maintain this conception of metaphysics, however, 
Spinoza had to provide a naturalistic counterpart for revelation. 
This he found in the claim that the human mind has an intuitive 
insight into the divine essence itself. And to back up this claim, 
in turn, he had to suppose a pantheistic merger of the human 
mind with the divine intellect, against the background of a mon- 
ism of substance and its modes. 

As a consequence of these fundamental changes, Spinoza 
claimed a good deal more for metaphysics than did Aquinas. 
In the Spinozistic metaphysics, there can be an a priori, onto- 
logical proof of God’s existence, based on our intuitive knowl- 
edge of the divine essence. A deductive demonstration of the 
structure and existence of the finite world is also possible, in 
virtue of our wholly nonempirical knowledge of the unique 
divine substance. For Aquinas, on the contrary, the beginning 
is made with being precisely as grasped by the intellect in the 
things presented to the senses. Knowledge that God exists is 
the result of a posteriori demonstration only, and it leads to 
no intuition of the divine essence and act of existing in them- 
selves. We are justified in affirming that God exists only be- 
couse of the requirements of being and the condition of finite 
beings of our experience. Only at the end of the metaphysical 
quest can we conclude that the existence of an infinite, trans- 
cendent being is demanded by the experiential world, considered 
in respect to its principles of being. Metaphysics alone can 
attain to formal knowledge of the existence of the ultimate source 
of its proper subject. But this knowledge is terminal and does 
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not serve as the premise for a metaphysical deduction of the 
finite world. Since the human mind is not a modal expression 
of the divine substance under the attribute of thought, it can- 
not construct a deductive and nonempirical metaphysics. But 
the metaphysical truths which it can indeed establish, respect 


the integrity of God’s transcendent freedom and man’s personal 
subsistence. 


Il 


As a second problem we propose to inquire of Kant how his 
notion of existence affected his analysis of proofs of God’s exist- 
ence. That there was a definite connection in Kant’s mind 
between these two problems, is clear from his early cosmological 
writings, where he accepted several current proofs of God’s 
existence. But he soon noticed that even such antithetically 
related thinkers as Leibniz and Hume agreed upon one thing: 
the unique significance of existence. It was reflected in the 
Leibnizian distinction between necessary truths of essence and 
contingent truths of existence. On Hume’s part, there was the 
parallel contrast between ideal relations and relations expressive 
of matter of fact or existence. In both cases, the distinction 
was intended to prevent any direct reduction of existential to 
essential propositions. The main difference between Leibniz 
and Hume on this score was that the former hoped to make at 
least an indirect reduction of existential to essential propositions, 
by means of the principle of perfection or the best, whereas the 
latter regarded these two types of propositions as being mutually 
irreducible in every respect. 

Faced with this issue, Kant quite sensibly maintained that no 
resolution can be obtained, until the meaning of existence is 
settled. He phrased the question in this way: what is the 
“more” that existence adds, over and above the bare essence? 
He was not satisfied by the rationalist suggestion that existence 
is simply the consummatory act within the very line of essence. 
It does no good to define existence as the complement of possi- 
bility or essence, since this leaves fundamentally unclarified 
the precise nature of the existential contribution to the essence. 
Kant also rejected another rationalist contention, namely, that 
existence merely renders determinate certain traits of the essence 
which were left undetermined in the purely ideal or essential 
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order. For, one can conceive of the essence in a fully determi- 
nate manner, even including some definite spatial and temporal 
traits, and yet have no assurance that there is any existing 
instance of this fully determinate essence. Existence does not 
merely remedy a defect within the essential sphere. It makes 
some kind of addition even to a perfectly constituted essence, 
and that addition is a perfection of a new sort. 

But when Kant turned to Hume for some guidance about the 
exact nature of the existential perfection, he received a dis- 
appointing answer. From the standpoint of a radical phenomenal- 
ism, all that Hume could say was that existence is indistinguish- 
able from the conditiou of being an object of perception. Every 
object of perception, whether it be an impression or an idea, 
would then seem to have a valid claim upon existence. This 
was very close to Berkeley’s position, except that Hume did 
not have the comfort of invoking the Berkeleyan God as the 
underwriter of real existence. Hence Hume had to appeal to 
the purely immanent laws of association, in order to distinguish 
between real and imagined existence. Those perceptual objects 
which hang together in a coherent system, established through 
regular associative bonds, deserve to be called real things. As 
Kant perceived, however, the Humean explanation told nothing 
about existence as a perfection of things but only about certain 
conditions under which we can regard our knowledge as real. 
These conditions indicated that those propositions are rightly 
regarded as having existential import which can be synthesized 
with the total network of coherent and permanent relations 
among perceived objects. 

The net result of Kant’s consultation of these sources can be 
summed up in two propositions. (1) From his critical reading 
of Leibniz and his school, Kant drew the negative conclusion 
that existence is not a mere predicate or determination of the 
essence. It cannot be derived solely by analysis of the concept 
of the essence or logical subject, since even an exhaustive 
analytic knowledge of the essence leaves us ignorant of whether 
or not the essence actually exists. Essential analysis remains 
in the realm of possibility. It does not furnish any real grounds 
for making the transition to the actuality of the existent thing. 
(2) Hume told Kant that, as far as phenomenalism can ascer- 
tain, there is no distinctive real predicate of existence. This did 
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not mean that existence is nothing distinctive but only that it 
does not have the same status as an essential predicate. Ex- 
pressed in a more positive way, existence somehow signifies in- 
corporation of the object in the actual order. Existence effects 
an absolute positing of the essence, along with all its predicates, 
in the field of actuality. The index of this existential incor- 
poration is the establishment of some real connection between 
the object in question and the totality of our experience. 

Kant recognized at once that these two conclusions had an 
important bearing upon the question of speculative proofs of 
God’s existence. (1) God is no exception to the rule that analysis 
of the concept of the essence can never yield the real knowledge 
of existence. Hence the ontological argument is invalid: it tries 
to draw out of the concept of the most perfect being something 
which is not contained therein as an analytic property or pre- 
dicate. All that a purely a priori approach can do is to invoke 
the principle of contradiction. This may prove that there is no 
intrinsic incompatibility between the constituent notes of the 
essence, but it warrants no assertion about the thing’s real exist- 
ence. The ontological argument remains in the logical order 
and does not determine anything about God as an existent being. 

(2) Having eliminated the a priori approach in the light of his 
criticism of Leibniz, Kant then employed Hume’s view of exist- 
ence to undermine any a posteriori proof of God’s existence. In 
an a posteriori inference, we must appeal to the principles of ex- 
perience, in addition to the principle of contradiction. Now, 
Kant laid down three conditions for determining what is an 
object of experience or a warranted inference from experience. 
The presumed experiential object must be subject to temporal 
process; it must be finite and capable of representation under 
some pattern of imagination; finally, it must belong to the field 
of appearances proportioned to our apperceptive consciousness. 
Clearly enough, the reality signified by the idea of the most 
perfect being cannot fulfill any of these indispensable conditions. 
For God is eternal, infinite or beyond imaginative representation, 
and a thing-in-itself rather than an appearance. Kant concluded 
that therefore God can neither be a direct object of experience 
nor be inferred with speculative validity from what does belong 
to the realm of experience. The a posteriori proof is just as 
lacking in existential content as is the a priori. 
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With some aspects of Kant’s analysis, a philosophical realist 
can agree. One major point in common is the doctrinal con- 
nection between the problem of existence in general and that of 
God’s existence. An inadequate conception of existence may 
lead to an invalid argument for God’s existence. Furthermore, 
Kant and Thomistic realism concur in their criticism of the 
rationalist theory of existence as the culminating predicate in 
the line of essence itself. This provides a solid reason for re- 
jecting any proof which derives God’s existence from some prior 
affirmation of the power of the divine essence. We cannot 
import self-causality into the divine essence without simul- 
taneously threatening God’s transcendence and freedom in crea- 
tion. Spinoza’s deterministic monism of substance is the pure 
position toward which every metaphysics based on the strict on- 
tological argument and its presuppositions about existence in- 
evitably gravitates. 

Yet Kant’s way of saving the divine transcendence and freedom 
involves the sacrifice of every speculative demonstration of God’s 
existence. His position is not dictated by any direct examination 
of the realistic a posteriori proofs, however, but by his theory of 
existence. There are two major characteristics of the Kantian 
view of existence. First, it is not a doctrine on existence but 
on the conditions for a certain type of existential knowledge. 
Kant’s chief instrument of inquiry is a theory of knowledge which 
is unregulated by a metaphysics of being in its ultimate act. 
Accepting Hume’s account of the purely phenomenal character of 
the object of knowledge, he must deny that the human mind 
can gain any genuine knowledge of things in their own intrinsic 
principles of being. Hence the paradox that the Kantian doctrine 
on existence supplies no speculative insight into the act of exist- 
ing on the part of the existent thing. This accounts for the 
remarkable divergence between the Thomistic a posteriori way 
of making the demonstration concerning God’s existence and 
Kant’s reformulation of the cosmological argument. Although 
both Aquinas and Kant agree that the divine essence cannot be 
the starting point of the argument, they disagree fundamentally 
concerning the proper starting point in the finite order. Aquinas 
begins with finite beings, known in their own essence and its 
distinct act of existing, whereas Kant’s only possible point of 
departure is the contingency of objects of appearance, prescind- 
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ing entirely from the essential nature and existential act of the 
thing-in-itself. Kant’s criticism holds good only for a proof 
which accepts his own phenomenalistic starting point. 

The second noteworthy feature of the Kantian teaching on 
existence is its relational or systemic basis. Once again, the 
paramount influence of Hume over Kant is unmistakable. Both 
men hold that what we know in an existential way is only the 
coherent and stable connectedness of phenomenal objects in the 
field of experience. Kant traces this system of phenomenal 
reality to the necessary and universal structure of conscious- 
ness, rather than to Hume’s psychological laws of association. 
Nevertheless, Kant continues the Humean tradition of char- 
acterizing the knowable existent in terms of something else 
—its reference to the connected whole of appearances—rather 
than in terms of its intrinsic principles of being, which remain 
unknowable. Existential knowledge thus becomes a process of 
fitting a presumed object of perception into the set of relations 
constituting the system of possible experience. But such a rela- 
tional or systemic conception of existence misses the very act in 
virtue of which a thing can be said to exist. Hence it provides 
no basis for demonstrative knowledge about God’s act of existing. 
What prevents Kant from achieving this demonstration is not so 
much the transcendence of God to experience as the thoroughly 
nonexistential character of the Kantian doctrine on experience 
and the object of knowledge. 

Furthermore, the purely contextual theory of existential 
knowledge is unavoidably univocal, since the three conditions 
of experience enumerated previously are themselves univocal, 
formal aspects of consciousness. Even before he inspects the 
a posteriori proofs for God’s existence, Kant is committed to the 
position that existential inference can move only within the con- 
fines of the finite field of homogeneous appearances. That is 
why he presents the cosmological argument as though one must 
abandon the existential terrain entirely and make a purely ideal 
adjustment of the idea of necessity to the idea of the most perfect 
being. This procedure is certainly illegitimate, but it is a pro- 
cedure required only by the relational notion of existential know]l- 
edge and its univocal conditions. 

The very careful statement which St. Thomas makes about 
the nature of the demonstration in question serves for critical 
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evaluation of both Leibniz and Kant. What we prove is not 
precisely God’s existence but the truth of our proposition that 
God exists. The negative part of this statement is relevant for 
Leibniz, whereas the affirmative part bears upon Hume and 
Kant. Taken in itself, the divine act of existing is infinite and 
identical with the divine essence. Hence it transcends the in- 
tellect of man, in his temporal condition, so that God in His own 
being remains in some fashion an unknown God. There can be 
no question of a demonstration of His existence from a prior 
knowledge of His essence (or a simultaneous but separate 
knowledge), both because of the infinite perfection of the divine 
essence and because its infinite actuality is nothing other than 
the divine act of existing itself. Outside the imagination of the 
rationalist systematist, there is no privileged sort of pre-existen- 
tial power of the divine essence which can be captured and 
domiciled by the human mind. The ontological argument is not 
a highway, leading to demonstration of God’s act of existing, 
but a byway in which one forgets the majesty of God and the 
limits of human intelligence. 

Nevertheless, we are not left without natural knowledge and 
even demonstration concerning God’s existence. The human in- 
quirer can establish the truth of the proposition “ God exists,” 
and hence can have demonstrative knowledge that God does 
exist. In a preliminary way, however, he must make a far 
more radical renovation of existential inference than Kant made. 
Kant performed part of the common task by rescuing existen- 
tial propositions from the dialectic of essences. But he failed 
to criticize Hume’s theory of knowledge and existence with any- 
thing approaching the thoroughness of his critique of Leibniz 
and Wolff on this score. Having determined what existence 
is not, Kant failed to state its positive perfection. His is an 
existential epistemology without existence, precisely because of 
its divorce between the knowable object of experience and the 
existent thing. When realism reintroduces human intelligence 
to knowledge of existent beings, it bears a threefold fruit. First, 
it reincorporates epistemology within metaphysics, since existen- 
tial knowledge is specified primarily by a grasp of the existent 
thing as existent. Second, it permits existential inference to 
ground itself in this grasp of the thing in its ultimate act of 
being, and thus to regulate itself by the distinctive deliverances 
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and implications of the order of existent finite things. Finally, 
it enables existential demonstration to terminate in knowledge 
of the truth of our proposition about God’s existence, even 
though an essential vision of the divine act of existing exceeds 
our ability here on earth. These three consequences of a realistic 
theory of existential demonstration render unnecessary the alter- 
native of either inserting a special divine gnosis into philosophy 
or of relapsing into speculative agnosticism concerning the’ 
problem of God’s existence. 


Ill 


Only the briefest mention can be made of our third main 
problem. The purpose of inquiring about the relation between 
God and the Hegelian Absolute is to underline the significance 
of the word “ function,” as applied to the modern treatment of 
God. Modern philosophers have taken a thoroughly functional 
approach to God, attempting to use the doctrine on God as a 
means of strengthening their own systems. Thus, Spinoza’s 
God performs the systematic office of guaranteeing the objective 
truth of ideas, securing the continuity of deductive reasoning, 
and overcoming the inconveniences of Cartesian dualism. Kant’s 
God has a negative role in the speculative order and a positive 
role in the practical. The idea of God is the supreme test case 
proving the impotence of pure speculative reason to determine 
existence in a nonempirical way and hence to construct a meta- 
physics. In the moral sphere, God does not provide the foun- 
dation of Kantian obligation but He does render obligation 
more meaningful, by making the finite, intelligible self free 
and immortal and by harmonizing nature and duty. It is in 
the Hegelian God, however, that the instrumentalist or system- 
atist approach is brought to the climax of subordinating the 
God of realism and religion to something higher. 

Hegel’s early theological training introduced him to some un- 
satisfactory conceptions of God. He found it difficult to recon- 
cile the theological tradition with Kant’s glorification of duty 
for its own sake and with the Graeco-Romantic emphasis upon 
religious harmony with vital cosmic forces. The only way to 
synthesize all these currents was to find some position elevated 
above them all. This Archimedean point proved to be the 
doctrine on the absolute spirit or thought. In the notion of 
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the absolute, Hegel found the all-inclusive whole by means of 
which he could criticize and transform other philosophies and 
traditions. He sometimes referred to his philosophy as the 
culmination of the Protestant movement, but it was that sort 
of culminating moment which devours whatever has gone before. 

Hegel lauded religion for maintaining the universal actuality 
of the supreme being. But he deplored the fact that the religi- 
ous apprehension of the supreme being was expressed under the 
imperfect form of faith and feeling. Relying upon a mere pic- 
torial representation of the relation between man and God, re- 
ligion prevented the empirical individual from asserting his 
dialectical identity with the supreme actuality. Hegel’s own 
philosophy intervened at this point to dissolve the illusion that 
the finite mind and the divine spirit are irreducibly distinct. His 
philosophy became the final judge of the true import of religious 
convictions. The God of religious belief and theistic philosophy 
was sublated into the absolute of Hegel’s idealism. Within the 
philosophy of the absolute, the finite individual was considered 
valuable only as being a dialectical aspect of the absolute spirit 
itself. Thus Hegel used the concept of God as a means of 
demonstrating the unconditioned truth of his doctrine on the 
absolute and hence the unquestionable primacy of his philosophy 
over every other philosophical and religious explanation of being. 

From the time of Feuerbach onwards, it has been fashionable 
for secular humanism to protest against “the tyrrany of the 
absolute.” This protest is certainly well made, if it is meant 
as a criticism of Hegel’s dialectical monism of the absolute 
spirit. But it is often expanded to include a rejection of God 
and theistic religion, in which extended usage the original protest 
loses its historical bearings. For secular humanism forgets that 
the Hegelian absolute is itself at odds with the religious view 
of God as the supreme personal being, who is the free creator 
of finite persons and respects their integrity of personal being 
and freedom. The tyrrany of the Hegelian absolute is even more 
intolerable to the religious believer than to the secular humanist, 
since it subverts both real terms in the creator-creature relation- 
ship. That is why there is an ultimate convergence between 
religion and theistic metaphysics in the dual affirmation that 
we can gain some demonstrative knowledge about God’s exist- 
ence and that God’s own being is irreducibly distinct from the 
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world. The divine act of existing is reserved from our natural 
vision and can never properly serve an instrumental function in 
philosophy. 

The negative character of this conclusion may throw some light 
upon one development in contemporary philosophy. We have 
seen that each of our representative thinkers misconceived the 
role of God in philosophy. Spinoza reduced God to a first deduc- 
tive premise in a monistic determinism. Kant found no way to 
know God in the speculative order and hence employed Him 
as a postulate of moral harmony. And Hegel subordinated God 
to the exigencies of his dialectical absolutism. The unsatis- 
factory consequences of these typical approaches to God might 
suggest that the problem of God should be eliminated entirely 
from philosophy. This is precisely what Heidegger in Germany 
and Merleau-Ponty in France are now advocating. Their stand- 
point amounts to a philosophical neutralism, which refrains in 
principle from making any philosophical pronouncements about 
God. They claim that both theism and antitheism are non- 
philosophical doctrines, belonging solely to the theological sphere 
(in the sense of a revealed theology). They recognize no 
properly philosophical way of dealing with the question of God’s 
existence, nature and governance of the universe. 

But it does not seem to me that there are sufficient historical 
grounds for accepting this neutral, methodological “ a-theism,” 
which seeks to prescind completely in philosophy from the con- 
flict between theism and antitheism. From the experience of 
four centuries of modern speculation about God, it can only be 
concluded that many philosophers have exploited the concept 
of God unwarrantedly for their own systematic purposes. The 
trouble does not lie in the fact that they concerned themselves 
philosophically with the problem of God, but rather in the 
manner in which they posed this problem and regarded its position 
within the total system of their philosophy. Hence the his- 
torical evidence does not suggest that philosophers should refrain 
from studying about God but only that they should refrain 
from making God a mere tool of their own special view of things. 
More positively expressed, philosophers must come to recognize 
both that we can demonstrate the truth about God’s existence 
and nature and also that God is the culmination of all our 
philosophical demonstrations and the goal of our practical striv- 
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ings. Undoubtedly, this region of inquiry contains more than 
the average amount of doctrinal pitfalls. But to examine these 
historical difficulties patiently and illuminate the philosophical 
route to a sound knowledge of God is surely one of the major 
responsibilities laid upon those philosophers who are trying to 
cultivate the resources of St. Thomas within the given context 
of our age. 
JAMES COLLINS 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Missouri 





CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 
(Association Address) 


HE philosophy of a people or of a time cannot be described 

by the returning voyager like a strange event or an unac- 
customed place. Philosophies are transformed into opinions in 
restatement, and they are accounted for most plausibly as doc- 
trines held, not by the reasons alleged for their support or proof, 
but by some trait attributed to the philosopher or to his culture. 
The language in which contemporary French philosophy is ex- 
pressed, the methods it employs in inquiry and proof, and the 
immediate problems with which it is concerned have little in 
common with the manner or matter of American philosophy, yet 
what has happened in French philosophy during the past twenty 
or thirty years and the professed purposes which have brought 
it to its present form are not unrelated to what has happened in 
American philosophy during the same period. The two traditions 
have come to focus upon similar objectives and even to use the 
same words to formulate and advertise those objectives. The 
difficulties of communication between the resulting philosophies 
are signs, therefore, of difficulties which are philosophic rather 
than merely historical in nature. 

French and American philosophy have been in close contact 
and communication at many points in their histories. The 
Ideologues were well known and influential in the United States 
during the early nineteenth century, and at least one of the works 
of Destutt de Tracy was published with the aid of Thomas Jeffer- 
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son on this side of the Atlantic before it could be issued in 
France. William James numbered Renouvier and Bergson among 
those who practised a pragmatic method early in the twentieth 
century in reaction to idealistic and positivistic speculations. 
Gilson and Maritain have become part of the American tradition 
in the past few decades. Yet when French and American philoso- 
phers met in the varied array of the Eleventh International Philo- 
sophical Congress in Brussels in 1953, they had, despite mutual 
good will and a shared awareness of internal differences, neither 
vocabulary nor method in common. It would be difficult to avoid 
the conclusion, which has since been expressed in some reports 
of the Congress, that, from the point of view of either, the other 
had lost contact with the problems of philosophy. On the one 
hand, the French philosophic idiom has been completely trans- 
formed by agglutinations, constructed on the model of phe- 
nomenological and dialectical German, which have not yet be- 
come comfortable or easily intelligible in English. On the other 
hand, the American philosophic idiom has been adapted to literal 
and univocal distinctions—carefully differentiated and set apart 
from analogies—in logic, in metaphysics, and even in the philoso- 
phy of values. Despite these differences, nevertheless, echoes of 
a common intention or purpose could be detected in the use of 
words like “ existence,” “ experience,” and “history.” I shall, 
therefore, try to reduce the large subject of Contemporary French 
Philosophy to manageable philosophic form by treating it in the 
still larger frame of philosophic problems that come to the fore 
in both French and American philosophy when existence, experi- 
ence, history—and, if the problem were explored more fully, 
language—are made primary facts in philosophic speculation. 
These themes have been closely associated in both French and 
American philosophy. John Dewey expounded “ experience ” as 
a philosophic method in Experience and Nature in 1925, and he 
saw a danger to philosophy in the tendency to “ remove from 
actual existence the very traits which generate philosophic re- 
flection and which give point and bearing to its conclusions,” by 
the imaginative construction of something else called true “ real- 
ity.” Gabriel Marcel employed similar terms—even the “ re- 
flective thought ” that had assumed a technical meaning in the 
philosophy of Dewey—to come to different conclusions in his 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1925), p. 53. 
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Metaphysical Journal in 1927: the judgment of existence disso- 
ciates existence from that which exists; it is only when reflective 
thought (la pensée réflexive) is brought to bear on existence that 
the experience-limit reveals its spatial content; ? truth, however, 
cannot be treated as correlative with existence, for although truth 
regards what is in space and time, a truth is only for thought and 
cannot without contradiction posit itself as existing—the state- 
ment of that impossibility is equivalent to saying that it is free.® 
René Le Senne devoted his Obstacle et Valeur in 1934 to explor- 
ing the implications of his definition of philosophy as “ descrip- 
tion of experience ”;* and Louis Lavelle developed in La Prés- 
ence Totale, published in the same year, a “ dialectic of the 
eternal present,” beginning from an initial experience of being— 
the immediate liaison of being and the ego which is the founda- 
tion of all our actions and which gives them their value.® 


2 Gabriel Marcel, Journal métaphysique (Paris: Gallimard, 1927), p. 26. 
(Trans. B. Wall [Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1952], p. 25.) 


3 Ibid., p. 30. Cf. pp. 15-16 (trans. p. 14): “ What do we mean by exist- 
ence when we attribute it to an object? Until now I have been much 
tempted to identify existence in this connection with the immediate 
thought apart from which we can only establish purely abstract reflection. 
I have defined it as posited (whether ideally or 1 .t) in relation to an actual 
consciousness, that is, as the link in the heart of an experience to an actual 
content of consciousness. During the summer I wrote: ‘When I say: 
Caesar has existed—and I take my example from the past because it is 
there that the definition seems to be most subject to discussion—I do not 
only mean that Caesar could have been perceived by me; I also mean that 
between the existence of Caesar and my state of consciousness, my actual 
awareness, lies an (infinitely complex) series of relations in time which is 
capable of being determined in an objective way. My actual state of 
consciousness, which is bound up with the position of the organic body that 
it expresses, is the landmark in relation to which the infinite multiplicity 
of what can be thought of by myself as existing is ordained. All existence 
can be traced back to this landmark, and outside of all relation to it, it is 
only by abstraction that we can think of existence. To think a thing as 
existing is to think oneself (se penser soi-méme) as the perceiver, it is to 
extend one’s experience (expérience) in such a way that it comprehends 
even that which it appeared to leave outside itself. This does not imply 
the kind of subjective idealism which attributes a privileged value to the 
immediate data of perception, but only the affirmation that existence sup- 
poses a relation to an immediate thought in general, that is to say my 
thought.’ ” 


4R. Le Senne, Obstacle et valeur (Paris: Aubier, n.d.), pp. 5 and 41. 
5 L. Lavelle, La Présence totale (Paris: Aubier, 1934), pp. 25 and 27. 
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Existence, experience, and history are explored together as 
parts of a single enterprise in mutually interdependent inquiries: 
experience is a method—or the beginning and end—of philosophi- 
cal investigation of existence; and as the locus or structure within 
which existence is encountered, experience is essentially his- 
torical, both in the sense of exhibiting a temporal structure itself 
and in the sense of responding to past speculations. But although 
the terms have been prominent in philosophic speculations for 
thirty years and more, and although they have been redefined 
and adapted even by philosophers who are little disposed to make 
them fundamental facts or principles in their philosophies, we 
have only slowly recognized that they have not reduced differ- 
ences or simplified philosophic problems, but have generated, and 
focused attention on, a multiplicity of different problems. I 
think that I first became vividly aware of the countersenses in 
the use of these familiar terms in a conversation with Jean-Paul 
Sartre in Paris shortly after the Liberation. He was in the midst 
of plans for a trip to the United States, and he was inclined to 
be gloomy and apprehensive concerning the reception of exis- 
tentialism here. Americans had not had the experience on 
which, he was convinced, existentialism was based—the experi- 
ence of l’angoisse, l’ennut, and le désespoir. I tried to reassure 
him by describing the numerous anxieties that Americans were 
already beginning to feel in the post-war world, and I suggested 
that there were familiar foundations in American philosophy— 
in the concern philosophers had expressed with experience, exist- 
ence, and concrete, historical dynamism—on which he might 
build. I reminded him that the series of lectures which Husserl 
gave under the title Introduction to Transcendental Phenomenol- 
ogy at the Sorbonne in 1929 was published under the title Médi- 
tations Cartésiennes, and I suggested that he might present exis- 
tentialism as the metaphysics of existence to which pragmatism 
was a prototype no less plausibly than Husserl had used Des- 
cartes as the prototype of the radical renewal in philosophy 
which he proposed as the purpose of phenomenology. 

My suggestions were not helpful to Sartre—although he did 
urge me to expand and publish the analysis I had outlined, re- 
marking wryly that it would have more significance and perti- 
nence to existing problems than the abstract metaphysical specu- 
lations on which I was engaged. It occurred to me then that our 
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lack of communication, despite our use of the same terms, was 
marked by the fact that whereas Sartre talked about the experi- 
ence of Americans as it was likely to determine their reaction to 
a philosophy, I had talked about American philosophies of ex- 
perience as embodying and expressing an American attitude. As 
I followed through the implications of this difference in use of 
“experience,” I recognized that my advice had not been original. 
In 1937, Etienne Gilson, after teaching ten years at one of the 
American universities in which pragmatism had been developed, 
examined, in his William James lectures, The Unity of Philo- 
sophical Experience, which echoed and supplemented in more 
than title alone James’ Gifford lectures on the Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. James had described Pragmatism as “ a New 
Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking,” and Gilson had used the 
history of philosophy to isolate the characteristics of philosophy 
itself and the substitutes that are advanced for philosophic in- 
quiry. Marcel, Le Senne, Lavelle, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty 
are far from agreeing in their conceptions of existence and ex- 
perience, but they do employ comparable dialectics to constitute 
the self in activity in the environment of a world and in commu- 
nication with other selves. This dialectic is put to numerous 
uses by numerous French philosophers—existentialists, phenome- 
nologists, philosophers of the Spirit, Hegelians, and even Marxists 
—to explore an experience that has comparable dimensions but 
is none the less distinct from experience as conceived by non- 
dialectical philosophers. The experience to which Dewey has 
recourse to find a method for philosophy and a cultural context 
for all problems and all arts may serve a similar purpose of re- 
ducing unreal distinctions between the activities of man and the 
world of nature and society; but the method which experience 
provides him is empirical, not dialectical. The unity of philo- 
sophical experience to which Gilson has recourse to disclose the 
impersonal necessity by which philosophers and their doctrines 
are ruled under the compelling power of ideas—coactus a veri- 
tate—may serve a similar purpose of relating the diversities of 
philosophical systems to a truth which they approach or express 
differently, but the method by which the dialectical complexities 
of philosophical experience are resolved is metaphysical. 

The concepts of experience and existence and their use in 
America have been little influenced by dialectic in the past few 
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decades; in France experience and existence have been interre- 
lated by a complex system of dialectical paradoxes and sugges- 
tive interlocking contradictions, and even efforts to establish 
non-dialectical metaphysics on “ being ” rather than “ existence ” 
have been adjusted to the involutions of that dialectic. In dia- 
lectical analysis, experience becomes the end and, indeed, the 
whole of philosophy. Gabriel Marcel, looking back in 1947 on 
the stages of his philosophical development, interpreted his early 
reaction to German Idealism as an effort to “accede to a su- 
perior empiricism and to do justice to that importunity of the 
individual and the concrete” that he felt in himself—“ experi- 
ence,” far from being only “a spring-board,” he concluded, was 
“a promised land” for him. Etienne Gilson, speaking on one 
of the set themes of the Brussels Congress in 1953, “ Experience 
and Metaphysics,” reiterated the observation which he had illus- 
trated so often in his philosophic analyses, that “ doctrinal his- 
tory can assume the value of experience in metaphysics.” 7 Both 
of these senses of “ experience ” stand in sharp contrast to the 
senses it has assumed in American philosophy. This is not an 
“experience ” encountered in the solution of practical problems, 
in the expression of values, or in the application of an empirical 


6 Gabriel Marcel, “ Regard en arriére,” Existentialisme Chrétien: Gabriel 
Marcel, présentation de Etienne Gilson (Paris: Plon, 1947), pp. 295-96. 
Cf. tbid., p. 294: “When I invoke the infancy—very guarded, very de- 
fended, and in certain respects very confined—which was mine, the atmos- 
phere of moral scruples and hygienic preoccupations in which I grew up, it 
seems to me that I explain most easily in that invocation why abstraction 
was the climate of my initial philosophic thought, why in the beginning I 
adopted spontaneously a hostile and almost contemptuous attitude with 
respect to empiricism. I am tempted to ask myself if there was not here 
a strange transposition of the horror for microbes and for all kinds of dirt 
which had been inculeated in me from my earliest youth. Experience as it 
was conceived by most philosophers appeared to me to be impure, to be 
fundamentally suspicious. Doubtless there was also in this reaction a need 
to take my revenge on the practical world where I had had on so many 
occasions to recognize my ineptitude, my thorough awkwardness. On the 
level of Ideas, I had a possibility of establishing myself, of creating for 
myself a within-myself (wn chez-moi) beyond the killing contacts which 
daily life inflicts on us. To philosophize was therefore doubtless for me, 
from the beginning, to transcend.” 


7 Etienne Gilson, “ Remarques sur l’expérience en métaphysique,” Pro- 
ceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy (Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts, 1953), vol. IV, p. 9. 
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scientific method; the problems it presents are not problems of 
relating methods of solving practical difficulties to methods of 
scientific inquiry and proof and to methods of imaginative ex- 
pression of values or problems of preserving philosophy from the 
confusion of those methods or from the pollution of problems 
which do not yield to these methods. It is an “ experience ” en- 
countered in fundamental and inclusive reflection concerning the 
bases of thought and action or concerning the expressions men 
have given to such reflections; it presents problems of trans- 
cending empirical sciences and philosophic differences, and it is 
directed toward problems of restoring to philosophy a living 
relevance and a means of communication. 

The differences which have emerged in conceptions of “ exist- 
ence ”’ in recent French philosophy run parallel to the differences 
encountered in conceptions of “ experience,’ and they lead to 
problems which mirror, but in a distorting medium, problems 
that have emerged recently in the American tradition. In 1948 
Merleau-Ponty expounded the novelty of the “ new philosophy ” 
in terms of the use it made of existence: “ The merit of the new 
philosophy is precisely to seek in the notion of existence the 
means of thinking it. Existence, in the modern sense, is the 
movement by which man is in the world, engages himself in a 
physical and social situation which becomes his point of view on 
the world.”® In 1946 Gilson sought a middle ground between 
two mutually exclusive tendencies in philosophy: between the 
tendency of philosophers who seek a knowledge which is com- 
pletely satisfying for thought and who to that end eliminate the 
complexities of existence and parcel reality out in concepts whose 
articulations and intelligible relations are those of being itself, 
and the tendency of philosophers who defend the claims of exist- 
ence passionately but at the price of limiting the claims of ab- 
stract thought. “ For if existence is accorded a place of its own, 
that place must be the highest, with the result that the whole of 
ontology, as well as the philosophy that depends on it, is domi- 
nated by that which cannot be conceptualized. The situation is 
different if our starting point is a real essence, and even more if 
our starting point is thought. . . . Philosophies without exist- 
ence, existence without philosophy: such seem to be, in the final 


8 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, “ La querelle de |’existentialisme,” Sens et non- 
sens (Paris: Nagel, 1949), p. 143. 
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reckoning, the options to which we find ourselves condemned in 
the present day.” ® American philosophers have likewise been 
engaged in constructing a new philosophy on the requirements 
of existence and in formalizing the reports of the sciences con- 
cerning existence; and the problems of the relation of existence 
as it is encountered and revealed in its cultural matrices to 
existence as it is discerned in scientific statement, echo with con- 
fusing distortions the problems of the relations of existence as 
the movement by which man constitutes himself and his world to 
existence as the act by which intelligible being issues forth in 
the determinations of a universe and is encountered in duration 
and history. 

Existence, however it is conceived and analyzed, has a tem- 
poral structure and a historical development. Philosophies of 
existence are set forth in explicit contrast to their historical 
antecedents: they are new philosophies or new names or devices 
for old philosophies. Alphonse de Waehlens, in an effort to set 
forth “ The Significance of Phenomenology,” describes “ exis- 
tentialist phenomenology ” as a new philosophy which satisfies 
at last both Bergson’s purpose to change the situation of phi- 
losophy relative to human experience and Hegel’s ideal of the 
unity of philosophy and experience.!®° This new philosophy is 
designed to “ identify itself truly with an explication of effective 
human experience, of perspectives and determined tasks,” and 
it is committed as a consequence to the destruction of classical 
ontology.’! Positively, it sets itself the task of “ itself accomplish- 
ing a description and an interpretation, not anticipated, of that 
original experience, as well as an anticipation of the fundamental 
possibilities that are presented, starting from that experience, for 
the edification of human history and human culture, that is to 
say, for the development of the relations that man sustains with 
the world, with others, with himself, and the Transcendence.” }” 


® Etienne Gilson, “ Existence and Philosophy,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association, Twenty-first Annual Meeting, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1946, vol. X XI (1947), pp. 7-8. 

10 Alphonse de Waehlens, “ Signification de la phénomenologie,” Diogéne, 
no. 5 (Janvier, 1954), pp. 49-52.. The italics are de Waehlens’. 


11 [bid., p. 63. 


12 Jbid., p. 64. 
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History emerges, in a philosophy of existence and experience, as 
present experience and prospective action: past history, including 
the history of philosophy, exists only as it is effectively experi- 
enced in the thought of the present, and the mode of thought is 
new because this philosophy will build history and culture as 
philosophies did not in the past. Merleau-Ponty locates meta- 
physics in history and history in the secret bond by which the 
past speaks to the present. ‘‘ Henceforth, what there is of meta- 
physics in man can no longer be referred to something beyond 
his empirical being—to God, to Conscience—it is in his very 
being, in his loves, in his hates, in his individual or collective 
history that man is metaphysical, and metaphysics is no longer, 
as Descartes said, the affair of a few hours; it is present, as 
Pascal thought, in the least movement of the heart.”1% Man’s 
knowledge of man is not achieved by pure contemplation but is 
rather the resumption which each man makes, so far as he can, 
of the actions of others, the reactivation, beginning from am- 
biguous signs of an experience which is not his own.'* “ The 
metaphysical consciousness has no other objects than those of 
daily experience: this world, other men, human history, culture. 
But instead of taking them ready-made, as consequences without 
premises and as if they proceeded of their own accord, meta- 
physical consciousness rediscovers their fundamental strangeness 
for me and the miracle of their appearance. Then the history of 
humanity is no longer that inevitable succession in which mod- 
ern man develops from cave-man, that imperious growth of 
morals and science of which our ‘all-too-human’ schoolbooks 
speak—it is the consciousness of the secret bond which makes 
Plato still live among us.” 

Gilson likewise seeks to advance beyond the merely succes- 
sive occurrence of philosophies in historical sequence of adapta- 
tion and refutation and the merely external influences of the 
historical civilizations in which they were formed. In his philo- 
sophical analyses and historical interpretations, the successive 
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and contingent are made to disappear, however, not as a result 
of living resumption and reactivation in a new experience, but 
as a result of recognition of non-historical conditions of truth. 
In 1926, at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy at 
Harvard University, Gilson distinguished and related two in- 
separable parts of philosophic thought and expression: the effort 
to express a timeless truth and the effort to resolve the contra- 
dictions of preceding philosophers. “ Whatever the epoch or the 
form of civilization on which a philosopher depends, he fi ids 
himself in the presence of ideas as if confronted by necessary 
essences whose content is not subject to the free judgment of his 
will. . . . All philosophy is a metaphysical experience pushed 
to its limit concerning the content of an idea.”*® Each great 
philosopher has set himself the task of dissolving the contradic- 
tions that divided his predecessors in their efforts to explore 
common truths. The history of philosophy is the history of this 
experience constantly recommenced. “It is as if the history of 
philosophy taken in its entirety were the history of a vast inquiry 
concerning the content of human thought, an inquiry constantly 
renewed, and always enlarged, which reveals essences to the un- 
derstanding by defining them.”!* In 1949, Gilson expounded 
variants on four fundamentally different ideas of being in Being 
and Some Philosophers to illustrate once more the theme restated 
with new emphasis in his preface to that work: “ For the only 
task of history is to understand and to make understood, whereas 
philosophy must choose; and applying to history for reasons to 
make a choice is no longer history, it is philosophy. Exactly, it 
is that kind of philosophy which consists neither in thinking 
about thought nor in directly knowing the relation of thought to 
reality. It asks history what that relation has been in order to 
ascertain what it should be. Wholly free with respect to time, 
it is no more interested in the past as such than it is in the fu- 
ture.” 18 There is novelty in this view of history, and philosophy 


16 Etienne Gilson, “ Le rdle de la philosophie dans l’histoire de la civili- 
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is not reduced in it to the rediscovery and rethinking of old 
truths any more than the projected destruction of the old ontol- 
ogy prevents the reactivation of past philosophies in the exis- 
tentialist experience. Moreover, when Gilson looked back over 
the history of his philosophical reflections in his “ Compagnons 
de Route” in 1949, he too, like the existentialists, associates a 
“new philosophy ” with his memories of Bergson, but he finds 
it, not in the effort to transform experience into philosophy, but 
in the coincidence of two intuitions, which flow into each other 
and, though completely distinct, none the less coincide. Bergson, 
he reminds us, dated the birth of the new philosophy from the 
moment at which Ravaisson worked a fusion of the aesthetics 
of Leonardo da Vinci with the metaphysics of Aristotle.!® 

The bearing of these conceptions of history on existence and 
experience as they are treated in philosophy has become increas- 
ingly clear in French philosophy during the past decade, particu- 
larly in the relations of Thomism and dialectical philosophies 
like existential phenomenology. The development of the inter- 
relations of these philosophies suggests similar but as yet. little 
examined problems in the interrelations of American naturalisms 
and positivisms. If one turrs, on the analogy of recent develop- 
ments in French philosoph, :o the interplay of American philo- 
sophie tendencies, other «:nceptions of history answering to 
other conceptions of experience and existence must be added to 
the samples chosen from French philosophy. For Merleau- 
Ponty, we have seen that philosophy is to be merged with ex- 
perience, that existence is the movement of man in a physical and 
social situation constituted by that movement, and that the his- 
tory of thought is the living bond by which the past functions in 
the present in the construction of human history and human 
culture. For Gilson, the aphorism that existence precedes es- 
sence is not so much .wlse as useless for the purposes of philo- 
sophical inquiry. “ Existence is the common property which 
beings have in consequence of their act of existing. By virtue 
of this very community, existence is an abstract notion. That 
is why existence does not exist.” 2° If the essence of existence 


19 Etienne Gilson, “ Compagnons de Route,” Etienne Gilson: philosophe 
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consists in not having an essence, existence eludes the specula- 
tions of philosophers except possibly as setting the limits of 
philosophizing, whereas ontologies of essence begin with the fact 
that all essences are the essences of acts and the essence of being 
is also the essence of an act, that of existing. All philosophy 
is a metaphysical experience, and the history of philosophy is 
the history of that experience repeatedly reinitiated. In meta- 
physics, doctrinal history is experience. 

John Dewey and Etienne Gilson were both participants in the 
symposium on “ The Role of Philosophy in the History of Civili- 
zation”’ in 1926, and the conceptions of existence, experience, 
and history which Dewey set forth in his address underline their 
differences, as developed in the body of his philosophy, from the 
meanings those terms assumed for Merleau-Ponty or Gilson. 
Existence is distinct from experience, for experience is char- 
acterized by meaning and values, and philosophy cannot be 
separated from its role in the history of civilization. Truth is 
important in records of events and descriptions of existences, but 
meaning is wider in scope and more precious in value than truth, 
and philosophy is oceupied with meaning rather than with truth. 
“In philosophy we are dealing with something comparable to the 
meaning of Athenian civilization or of drama or a lyric. Sig- 
nificant history is lived in the imagination of man, and philoso- 
phy is a further excursion of the imagination into its own prior 
achievements. . . . We cannot compare existence and meaning; 
they are disparate. There is no measure of physical existence 
and conscious experience because the latter is the only measure 
there is for the former. The significance of being, though not its 
existence, is the emotion it stirs, the thought it sustains. It fol- 
lows that there is no specifiable difference between philosophy 
and its role in the history of civilization. Discover and define 
some characteristic, some unique function in civilization, and 
you have discovered philosophy itself.” 2? Although meaning and 
truth are distinct, and truth is but one type of meaning, mean- 
ings, nevertheless, are not cut off from the actual course of events. 
Meanings are generated and in some degree sustained by exist- 
ence. Far from being irrelevant to the world of existence, they 
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are revelatory—politics, religion, art, and philosophy all tell us 
something of the realm of existence. “ Philosophy, we have been 
saying, is a conversion of such culture as exists into conscious- 
ness, into imagination which is logically coherent and is not in- 
compatible with what is factually known. But this conversion 
is itself a further movement of civilization itself; it is not some- 
thing performed upon the body of habits and tendencies from 
without, that is, miraculously.” °° It is this difference between 
meaning and truth that determines the fruitful relation of phi- 
losophy and science: “So long as we worship science and are 
afraid of philosophy we shall have no great science, except a 
lagging and halting continuation of what is thought and said 
elsewhere.” 2 This distinction, which brings Dewey’s philoso- 
phy of experience into accord with recent French analyses of 
philosophy and science in experience, separates his philosophy 
from the tendencies of philosophies of language which strive to 
make philosophy scientific and which, in their Anglo-American 
forms, often equate philosophy and logic. In this tradition the 
history of philosophy has recently been rediscovered in the re- 
newed study of the history of logic. The basic theoretic question 
for such history is the choice of the language in which history is 
to be written: the metalanguage of the history of logic must be 
the present language of that science, and history then assumes 
a form distinct not only from the history of cultures as Dewey 
conceived it, but also from history in the opposed forms—opposed 
to each other and each opposed to Dewey’s use of history—de- 
veloped in contemporary French philosophy: history is the trans- 
lation of those bits of earlier logic that can be given an interpre- 
tation in modern formulations into symbolisms constructed for 
the theories expressed in those formulations. 

In its various relations to existence, experience, and history, 
philosophy is a mode of expression variously interpreted in the 
uses to which philosophic statements are put in philosophy and 
in the history of philosophy. Language is differently conceived 
in each of these uses, and a theory of language is developed as 
a counterpart of each view of the nature of existence. For Mer- 
leau-Ponty, who seeks the significance of the history of philoso- 
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phy in the inner bond by which past thinkers live and speak to 
us, language is neither a thing nor an idea, and linguistics must 
get beyond the alternative of seeking scientific laws of language 
as if it were a thing and treating it as a product of speaking 
subjects. There is a general spirit present in the system of a 
language constituted by the common life that formed it, but pre- 
conscious to each user, which subsists none the less only because it 
is resumed and taken over by speaking subjects and lives in their 
voluntary exchanges.*® Such a theory of language and philoso- 
phy goes far toward explaining the need existentialists feel to 
play on words, to use puns, and to multiply prefixes to dis- 
tinguish aspects of existence or quality; and it also explains why 
Plato needs a new vocabulary when he resumes his dialogue with 
us in the pages of Heidegger. For Gilson, who seeks the sig- 
nificance of the history of philosophy in the successive recon- 
ciliations of contradictions and principles which philosophers 
have made in the interest of expressing a common truth, the 
language in which philosophers have actually expressed them- 
selves must be understood if philosophic experience is to grow. 
It is possible to disagree with both Hegel and Spinoza, but un- 
derstanding is a prerequisite to more than verbal lisagreeine, 
and once the two philosophers are understood, they no longer 
stand in need of refutation,?® nor indeed of creative restatement. 
Gilson has devoted an active scholarly career to the study of 
philosophic language, not to uncover its properties as a dialecti- 
cal instrument of behavior, but to investigate the structures of 
the language employed by philosophers themselves, the principles 
they acknowledge as grounds in argument or ends in action, the 
proofs they accept as necessary or cogent, in order to gain in- 
sight into the criteria that should govern philosophic argument. 
For Dewey, who seeks the significance of the history of philoso- 
phy in the cultures and civilizations to which philosophies have 
given expression, language is an instrument for the solution of 
problems and the expression of meanings and values. In a sense, 
Plato still speaks to us and in a sense the history of philosophy 
has been a continuing discussion, but the values of the civiliza- 
tion to which Plato gave expression are not our values, and 
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philosophy has been an instrument in the movement and change 
of civilizations; the lesson we can learn from the history of phi- 
losophy must be indirect guidance in the task of imaginative 
construction of values and meanings which might serve our times 
as well as the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle served theirs. 
For the logical empiricists, who seek the significance of the his- 
tory of philosophy in the steps by which the theories accepted 
today were prepared or anticipated, language is the subject mat- 
ter of philosophy—not actual languages either in Gilson’s sense 
of language employed by philosophers or in Dewey’s sense of 
language employed in the solution of problems or in the expres- 
sion of meanings, nor an artificial language in the existentialist 
sense of the artful expression of subjectively encountered but 
objectively grounded exigences, but multiple artificial languages 
in a complex series of hierarchies and schemata, ranging in one 
dimension from “ thing” languages which touch the boundaries 
of existence in designation, preferably with the authority of 
some science sufficiently advanced to be subjected to the rites 
of formalization, to “ formal ” languages which are arbitrary and 
potentially infinite in diversity, and ranging in another dimension 
from languages which expound the structures of languages, 
through languages which express the relations of languages to 
what they signify, to languages which determine their relations 
to users, touching the boundaries of existence in the delimitation 
of “ frames ” within which languages are meaningful. The his- 
tory of philosophy is significant not because of insights aroused, 
or structures of argument developed, or meanings expressed, but 
only in so far as occasional fragments are found which can be 
translated into acceptable and analyzable forms. 

Existence, experience, history, and language have not reduced 
the multiplicity and unresolved diversity of philosophies. The 
appeal to the concrete and to the dynamic processes by which the 
concrete is determined and experienced has produced a multi- 
plicity, and an as yet unresolved diversity, of marks by which 
the concrete is recognized in its specificity and in its evolution to 
novelty. We are still far from realizing Husserl’s hope, ex- 
pressed in the Méditations Cartésiennes, that the division of phi- 
losophy, brought about by differences concerning the end of 
philosophy no less than concerning the formulation of problems 
and the development of method, might be superseded by a new 
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unity in a living philosophy. The differences can be stated, how- 
ever, in comparable terms which give a sense of pointing to the 
same problems. Yet any statement of likeness and difference 
falls at once on the side of one of the conceptions of existence 
and experience, and the insight it affords into what is common is 
usually prologue or leit-motif to the exploration of the common 
by a preferred method from a chosen starting point. 

If philosophy is to be scientific, the beginning might plausibly 
be the truths of science; the task might then carry the inquirer 
from the structure of language, to the conditions of verification 
and to the influences of intersubjective communication; and the 
frames in which language is developed might finally be deter- 
mined by the “ pragmatic ” considerations imposed by the users 
of language. If philosophy is to explore and express meanings 
which are more comprehensive than those of science, the begin- 
ning might plausibly be the values of cultures which philosophy 
expresses and in turn influences; the task might then carry the 
inquirer from values to the communication which constitutes a 
“public ” in political action and to the inquiry by which prob- 
lems are solved; and the method by which truth is attained might 
then be the method of inquiry or reflective thought in a prob- 
lematic situation. If philosophy is to be the experience by 
which man constitutes himself in a physical and social environ- 
ment, the beginning might plausibly be the subjective experience 
from which the self assumes its characteristics in opposition to 
the not-self and in relation to other selves; the task might then 
carry the inquirer from the reflective examination of self to the 
determination of sciences, including the science of man, and to 
cultures, including the history of culture; and the creative ac- 
tivities by which science and culture are instituted might finally 
enter as determinants in the activity by which man creates him- 
self. If philosophy is to be a continuing endeavor to formulate 
truth, the beginning might plausibly be the experience of other 
formulations in the history of philosophy; the task might then 
carry the inquirer from the consideration of requirements truth 
imposes on the various statements it receives to the consideration 
of statements as they are influenced by antecedent history and 
contemporary culture and to the creative novelty which the phi- 
losopher achieves; and the effort of philosophers to resolve con- 
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tradictions of earlier or contemporary philosophers might finally 
be seen as the determining influence in the statement of the truth 
they share. 

There are recognizable monuments in these explorations of 
overlapping experiences of comparable existences—verification 
and communication, things and other selves, science and culture 
emerge in different perspectives from the lifting obscurities of 
the immediate and living reality found in existence, experience, 
history, and statement as they are defined and related according 
to the “ concrete ” sought in language, in civilization, in the self, 
in truth. The differences of these perspectives are marked 
dramatically in each of the forms which the “ new ” philosophy 
has taken by the problems which are discarded as meaningless. 
For positivists, problems and statements are meaningless by 
standards suggested by scientific statement and verification, but 
there is a growing region of approved inquiry into non-cognitive 
preferences and decisions. For pragmatic naturalists, problems 
and speculations are meaningless by standards suggested by 
man’s practical activities and the values they entail, but exist- 
ing attitudes and felt needs and aspirations are cultural facts. 
For existentialist phenomenologists, problems and distinctions 
are unreal which interpose separations between experience and 
philosophy, but even ontologies may be made to relive in re- 
formulations suggested by living experience. For Thomists, prob- 
lems and relations are unknown or unintelligible by criteria sug- 
gested by the perennial philosophy, but the perennial philosophy 
is stated in many forms and the errors or insufficiencies found 
in a particular philosophy are not necessarily the consequence 
of the method employed, and insight into truths unnoticed in 
one use of a method is not necessarily beyond the scope of that 
method. The dilemma that is faced in any statement of com- 
parison or approximation of philosophic traditions arises from 
the fact that philosophy must have a unique statement and the 
unity of a philosophy distorts the unity of philosophizing which 
relates philosophies. 

French philosophy, as it has developed in the last decade, 
takes on a peculiar interest in the light of this dilemma because 
there are signs of the emergence of communication among phi- 
losophers which might be extended to include philosophies of 
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other traditions. It has taken the form of approximating the 
ideas of a great “dialogue,” in which fundamental terms are 
given different meanings, to the idea of a “ perennial philosophy,” 
in which a discernibly common view of truth is stated in differ- 
ent forms. Albert Dondeyne, thus, has treated the confrontation 
of Christian faith and contemporary thought as a dialogue.?7 
In the dialogue as he sets it forth he discloses at each turn the 
different meanings assumed by terms like “ truth,” “ reason,” the 
“irrational,” the “ real,” when the developments of existentialist 
phenomenology are viewed from a Thomist base. Father A.-J. 
Maydieu puts his emphasis on disagreement rather than diversity 
of meaning and sets up a metaphysics of disagreement (désac- 
cord) over against a metaphysics of being, arguing that the meta- 
physical attitude consists in the acceptance of disagreement and 
that disagreement is the condition of dialogue.2* Robert M. 
Hutchins invokes the dialogue in like fashion to discover the 
connecting links in the development of Western culture. James 
Collins, viewing the continuity of human inquiry from the point 
of view of persistent problems, numbers existentialists, like 
Jaspers and Heidegger (but not Sarte or Marcel) among those 
who have devoted long reflections to the meaning of philosophi- 
cal history and the structure of a perennial philosophy,” and 
finds the value of that effort, despite the indeterminate and 
polyvalent character of the term “ perennial philosophy,” in the 
fact that “we can both wholeheartedly accept the metaphysical 
principles of one philosophy and also have a constant concern 
and historical sympathy for the persistent problems and abiding 
solutions of fellow philosophers throughout the ages. It also pro- 
vides a means for making one’s metaphysical principles operate 
and grow within the context of the actual process of human in- 
quiry.” °° The existentialist dialogue has a similar character 
and it too derives its materials in part from history, but it is 
an internal dialogue, which constitutes the real and the self, 

27 Albert Dondeyne, Foiz Chrétienne et pensée contemporaine (2d ed., 
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rather than a conversation between thinkers down the reaches 
of history. Gabriel Marcel sums up his interpretation of his- 
tory by pointing out that history depends on the dynamism of the 
situation which transcends individual destinies, though in one 
sense it provides only their material. “ This living contradictory 
dualism lies at the very core of the real; all spiritual life is essen- 
tially a dialogue.” #1. The universality of knowledge, according 
to Merleau-Ponty, does not depend on positing an object or on 
reducing each cogito by a Kantian a priori to identity with other 
instances of thinking: “ The germ of universality or the ‘ natu- 
ral light ’’ without which there would be no knowledge is found 
prior to us, in the thing in which our perception places us, in the 
dialogue into which our experience of others casts us by a move- 
ment whose springs we do not wholly understand.” 2 De Waeh- 
lens likewise discovers the dialogue within not between us: “ The 
dialogue is not only a category of intersubjectivity; it is in- 
stalled in us; it is ourselves.” ** 

On the level of general descriptions and guides of philosophic 
inquiry there is no contradiction between the view that there is 
one truth which may be, and has been, stated or adumbrated in 
a variety of ways and the view that philosophy is an enterprise 
rooted in concrete human existence and life, significantly influ- 
enced by the past only as it is reactivated in the present, and 
determined in its individuality in the degree that it is in contact 
with things and minds. Within the agreements which such views 
permit, however, the philosophic enterprise must proceed in sepa- 
rate and mutually exclusive directions—the perennial philosophy 
to find principles in being, existentialism to transcend the dis- 
tinctions of empiricism and idealism, to unite philosophy with 
experience, and to place the individual creatively in the world. 
The perennial philosophy assumes many forms to state truths 
which often seem contradictory, and existentialism employs many 
devices to attain insights and actions that are not always con- 
cordant. The initial agreement does not remove or attenuate 
differences of purpose or method: it does, however, afford insight 
into purposes and understanding of methods which might reduce 
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the conflict of doctrines. It provides a basis of communication 
and translation among philosophies, a source of criteria and lead- 
ing principles in each of the varieties of approaches, and, if bases 
and principles are employed effectively, a means by which dis- 
agreements may be transcended in the recognition of a common 
truth differently expressed or in a common engagement in inter- 
determined circumstances. The diversity of philosophies and the 
lack of communication among philosophers is one of the philo- 
sophie problems of our time. Philosophy could again serve its 
function of providing universal principles for knowledge and ac- 
tion if we could devise a new method, such as Gilson outlined at 
the Brussels Congress of Philosophy, of “ metaphysical experi- 
mentation ” to determine the variety and relations of dialectical 
lines held to be cogent and principles accepted as basic. There 
is a stirring consciousness in contemporary French philosophy 
of this problem of communication among philosophers, and the 
themes on which discussion has centered—“ existence,” “ experi- 
ence,” “history,” and “ language ”—suggest the possibility that 
it might be extended to include not only the tendencies of French 
philosophy but also the elaborations of the same themes in other 
traditions. 
RicHarp McKEon 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. of Philosophy 





INVALID PROOFS FOR GOD’S EXISTENCE 


INCE one of the most popular types of contemporary philos- 

ophy is atheistic existentialism, the serious considerations of 
reasons for accepting the existence of God is now more important 
for Catholic philosophers than at any previous period in intel- 
lectual history. To prove that God exists, in the sense of offering 
a philosophical demonstration which can bring the intelligent 
thinker to a personal assent to this truth, is not easy. Too often, 
Catholic philosophers offer arguments which are philosophically 
objectionable—and then stand ready to brand as heretics those 
who dare to criticize them. 
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1. What Constitutes a Valid Demonstration of God’s Existence 


It is not the function of this paper to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God but to examine certain types of attempted demon- 
stration and to submit them to reasonable criticism, with the 
constructive intention of pointing out defective arguments. To 
do this honestly, it is advisable to state the point of view from 
which such criticism will be made. There will be no attempt 
here to show that this “ point of view ” is true, for it presupposes 
a whole philosophical attitude in regard to thought and reality. 

The point of view from which we will work is that of episte- 
mological realism. Briefly, we will take it that we know things 
existing extra-mentally, and that these things are known to act 
on each other in a cause-effect pattern. Moreover, these things 
which are directly known to exist are known by us, as men, using 
both sense powers and intellect to grasp them. Such known 
things are individual corporeal beings. 

This point of view denies that we have similarly direct sen- 
sory-intellective knowledge of spirits, that is, of incorporeal ex- 
istents. It also denies that we have a similarly direct knowledge 
of our own thoughts. Both spirits and thoughts may be known 
indirectly by our intellects, after we first know something of 
bodies in existence and then use some sort of reflection and medi- 
ate reasoning to infer the existence and nature of incorporeal 
beings. 

That the foregoing is the point of view of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in approaching our problem is my conviction. But, if anyone 
thinks that such is not the point of view of St. Thomas, I will 
gladly grant that he thinks that such is not the position of St. 
Thomas and simply ask him to observe that it is the point of 
view taken in this paper. To forestall arguments about other 
historical positions mentioned in this paper, I should like to say 
much the same thing. If I describe a certain argument and men- 
tion a certain thinker in connection with it, and if you think I 
have not done justice to this thinker, I will not argue with you. 
I am trying to work in philosophy, not in the history of philos- 
ophy. 

Let us turn, then, to the requirements for a demonstration of 
the existence of God. First of all, we may note that it is a very 
unusual demonstration to attempt. Most demonstrations are not 
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pointed toward a conclusion that a certain being exists. The 
demonstrative processes of Euclidean geometry, for instance, are 
none of them to show that a certain being exists. Rather they, 
together with most of the uses of logic, aim at showing how one 
or more known judgments imply other unknown, or unverified, 
judgments. Most philosophical arguments employ propter quid 
demonstration. 

Of course, there is another kind of demonstration: it is called 
quia proof, or demonstration of a fact. One type of quia proof 
works from the knowledge of given effects to the knowledge of 
their cause. This factual proof does not show that the cause 
must exist because of the effects, but rather it shows that we may 
know the fact of the existence of the cause through first under- 
standing the existence of the effects.27 Unfortunately, the illu- 
strations of quia proof in Aristotle and St. Thomas lead to con- 
clusions about the way in which certain beings exist and not to 
the brute fact of their simple existence. Yet it is clear that the 
existence of God involves the use of this sort of factual proof, 
from effects back to their cause. 

What we must do in demonstrating the existence of God is two 
things. We must establish a working meaning for the term, 
God.* This is necessary because we do not know what God is, 
and cannot work from an essential definition of the Deity. 
Then, we must show that certain facts about the existing things 
of our primary cognitive experience, when understood intellectu- 
ally, imply in turn the actual existence of another sort of being 
which qualifies for the name, God. The two moments of this 
demonstration are of a different character: the first is rational 
but requires to be referred to experience as well as logically 
analysed; the second is experiential but requires to be understood 
by the intellect as well as grasped in sense perception. 

The closest parallel to this complete demonstration is the prov- 
ing of the existence of the human soul. In fact, St. Thomas does 


1For a simple statement of the logical character of quia proof, see: 
J. A. Oesterle, Logic (N. Y., 1952), pp. 179-180. 


2St. Thomas, Jn I Post. Analyt. lect. 23; cf. G. Smith, Natural Theology 
(N. Y., 1951), p. 73. 


3 This is the procedure of nominal definition outlined in De Veritate, 
X, 12, ad 4m in contrariam. See the excellent treatment of the point in 
G. Smith, op. cit., pp. 71-75. 
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compare the two demonstrations.t Yet there is some difference. 
To establish that part of man’s being is incorporeal is to show 
something about the essence of man. It is possible also to argue 
to the conclusion that a given man has a soul, say Joe Louis. 
Yet we do not often do this kind of thing. It is what we must do 
with God. We must terminate in the brute fact of the existence 
of this certain being. 

A valid demonstration of the existence of God moves from the 
understood experience of bodily things to the implied existence of 
a supreme being. What must be done is to show that something 
about the existence of bodies requires assent to the existence of 
God. For instance, if I can understand that all the natures of 
bodily things are open both to existence and to non-existence 
(that is, are contingent) and if I can understand that these con- 
tingent things need another sort of existing being to make them 
exist, and that the only other type of being is non-contingent 
(that is, necessary) then I may understand that some necessary 
being does exist. This is a demonstration of the existence of a 
necessary being, and necessary being is, for me, a way of stating 
a nominal definition of God. If the demonstration is not con- 
vincing for another man, then I know that he either does not 


understand his experience of existing things as I do—or he does 
not define God as I do. 


2. The Claim that God’s Existence is Self-Evident 


There have been people who have maintained that God’s exist- 
ence is self-evident. I am not going to name them because it is 
the pure position to which I have reference. Of course, this 
claim amounts to a denial that demonstration of God’s existence 
is possible.® It does not make sense to demonstrate through an- 
other knowledge that which is directly known through itself. 
Some things are self-evident in the way that the existence of 
bodies within our direct experience is self-evident. God cannot 
be one of these because God is not a body. Other objects of 
knowledge are self-evident in the way that tautologies, or ana- 
lytical judgments, are per se knowable. These are not the sort of 
objects to which a nominal definition of God applies, for these 


4 Summa contra Gentiles, III, 38. 


5 Summa contra Gentiles, I, cap. 10-11. 
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judgments are not existing beings. So, the claim that the exist- 
ence of God is self-evident to man in this present life is not valid. 
The position is mentioned here only to be excluded. 


3. Critique of Some Attempted Demonstrations 


One group of attempted demonstrations has this common fea- 
ture: they all endeavour to prove that God exists by concentrat- 
ing on the analysis of the concept of, or the essential properties 
of, the supreme being—leaving aside man’s experience of existing 
physical beings. We shall consider five such arguments before 
examining a second genus of defective arguments. 


A: From Man’s Eternally True Judgments. St. Augustine 
argued that men make eternally true judgments, such as that 
seven plus three equals ten. He then asserted that the eternal 
truth of these judgments cannot come from bodies or finite spirits 
because they are mutable and temporal. So, he concluded that 
such eternally true judgments depend on God, and therefore God 
must exist. 

To one who accepts the general world-view of Augustine, and 
in particular his theory of knowledge, this argument may be con- 
vincing. From the viewpoint taken at the start of this paper it 
is, however, invalid. It is possible to explain the origin of uni- 
versally true judgments (as Aristotle did) without direct refer- 
ence to God. The way that this is done is by denying one of 
Augustine’s premises: that bodies are wholly mutable. Aristotle 
claimed that the formal part of a body is, in a sense, superior 
to mutations in time and space. When the form becomes the 
principle of a knowledge act, the knower may fashion a true and 
universal judgment. God is not immediately involved. 

Augustine was convinced that man has some direct experience 
of his own soul and its thought contents. He disdained any ef- 
fort to start reasoning from man’s experience of bodies. If we 
deny this direct experience of the soul, then Augustine’s argu- 
ment loses its force. That is precisely what is done today. We 
cannot use his argument as Thomists, nor can we ask other phi- 
losophers to begin with an experience which they do not have. 
There is the further difficulty that eternally true judgments are 
logical entities and God’s existence is not a logical being. We 
shall see this difficulty coming out in the next type of argument. 


ae argument is given classic formulation in the second book De libero 
arbitrio. 
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B: From the Cogitation of a Being than which No Greater Can 
Be Cogitated. Another classic Christian argument works from 
the thought of a being than which no greater can be thought. 
This thought is held to imply the existence of a greatest being, 
xod. As stated by St. Anselm, it is placed in much the same 
general view of reality that we find in St. Augustine. There is 
something of a dialectical trick in the negative formulation of 
the argument. Stated positively, the formula becomes: “I can 
think of a highest, or perfect, being.” * Many histories of philos- 
ophy give as the starting-point the idea of a perfect being. In 
this form it clearly moves, as the monk Gaunilo first pointed out, 
from a thought to a real being. 

Briefly, it seems to me that Anselm did employ one part of 
what what is needed for a valid demonstration. He worked out 
an approach to a nominal definition of God. It is true that God 
may be described as that than which no greater can be thought. 
However, the argument of the Proslogium does not show that it 
is necessary to ground one’s reasoning in actual human experi- 
ence of existing beings. (This is not true of the arguments-in the 
Monologium, where we find, for instance, a primitive statement 
of the Fourth Way.) The so-called ontological argument proves 
that God is the greatest object of thought. It does not prove 
that He exists. 

This is approximately what St. Thomas says of this famous 
argument. Summarizing the reasoning in the Proslogium, he 
says, “ nomine Deus intelligimus aliquid quo maius cogitari non 
potest.””® This underlines the nominal character of the under- 
standing which Anselm had of the word, God. Then, Thomas 
admits that God’s existence is in itself a per se notum, but not to 
us men. Thomas explains that many people think God’s exist- 
ence is self-evident because they have heard about God from 
earliest childhood and it has become a sort of second nature to 
think that there is a God. In other words, Thomas Aquinas 
seems to put St. Anselm among those who do not demonstrate 
the existence of God but take it as self-evident. 


7Duns Scotus put it into positive form: “maius cogitabile est quod 
existit, id est perfectius congnoscibile...” Op. Oxon. d. 2, qq. 1 et 2, 
sect. 2, art. 2, n. 2 (Garcia, t. I, 218). 


8 Summa contra Gentiles, I, 10. 


9 Tbid., cap. 11. 
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C: From the Possibility of a First in a Formal Series. There 
have been thinkers who have dreamed of doing a wonderful thing 
in regard to God’s existence. These men have thought that it 
should be possible to fashion an argument which would move 
solely within the realm of reason, without any intrinsic depend- 
ence on crude physical realities. I think that Avicenna and 
Duns Scotus were two such men—but again I ask you not to 
bother about these historical examples. Let us think only of the 
pure philosophical position, which is this: 

We know that there are various series of formal characteristics 
of being; the common note in these series is that some items in 
them are prior to others. In an efficient series, we know certain 
items which are effected (that is, they have the character of 
being efficiently produced). We can work back, in thinking of 
these seriated items, to a first effected thing, and prior to that we 
must think of a first Effector which is the principle of the series. 
Similarly, we can think back to a First in a series of finally 
caused items, and to a First in a graded series of degrees of emi- 
nence. What we have in all these series are items formally or- 
dered from prior to posterior—in other words, orders of essences. 
Now, if we combine several of these “ Firsts” into a peak of ab- 
solute perefections, we may conclude that they are aspects of one 
and the same Nature and that this Nature is Infinite. Given Its 
infinity, we may finally conclude to Its actual existence—for, if 
such an Infinite Nature is possible, It is actual. This will be the 
existing God.!® 

In some ways this is the sort of argument of which we all 
dream when we look forward to proving God’s existence. It has 
the neatness of a geometrical demonstration. Given certain 
axioms, definitions and a logical process, we work to a conclusion 
necessarily implied in these prenotes. It would be wonderful to 
be able to state such an argument properly. I think some men 
can do it—the blessed in Heaven. We earthly unfortunates lack 


10Duns Scotus’ argument is formulated almost geometrically in the 
opusculum De Primo Principio (whether by Scotus or by a disciple it is 
hard to say). The elements of the argument are in Opus Ozon. I, d. 2, 
qq. 1 et 2 (Garcia t. I, 179-223). See the summary of the argument in 
P. Boehner, History of the Franciscan School (mimeographed, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., 1945), ITI, 72-94. 
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the understanding of what a First Essence is; if we had this 
quidditative knowledge of God, we could see His Existence in 
His Essence. We could know that He is, and we could make 
such a logical ordering of our understandings of the relations of 
lesser essences to Him. Considering our present limitations, I do 
not think that the manipulation of essentially ordered series 
(without reference to physically existing things) will bring us to 
the conclusion that God exists. 

So, reluctantly, I would judge that this sort of argument is in- 
valid—not because it is illogical but because we cannot take 
from it any conclusion about the existence of these wonderful es- 
sences. We may judge that they are possible; however, no addi- 
tion of possibilities will give us an actuality. 


D: From the Leibnizian Principle of Sufficient Reason. Many 
Scholastic philosophers have been impressed by an argument 
which Leibniz based on an expansion of the principle of causal- 
ity. This expansion gave him the principle of sufficient reason: 
everything which is has a raison d’étre, an adequate ground for 
its existence. Even God must have such a reason for His Being. 
As Leibniz saw it, the reason of man opens on an objective world 
of reasons. These reasons make it possible to understand every- 
thing, whether eternal truths or truths of fact. They make it 
possible to understand that God is required to exist. In scho- 
lastic formulations of the argument, emphasis is placed on the 
point that God is Tis own raison d’étre. 

Leibniz thought it possible to establish the existence of God, 
through this principle, by both a priori and a posteriori reason- 
ing.’ Both depend on the claim that man’s understanding 
reaches to a sort of Platonic realm of eternal reasons to which 
not only finite but also infinite existence and operations are sub- 
ordinated. It is actually a good thing that Leibniz extended his 
rationalism to the limit: it enables us to see the limit case of all 
arguments which try to demonstrate God from the analysis of 
pure objects of the human understanding. The truth is that man 
does not possess this knowledge on earth. Even Leibniz does not 
seem to be certain that the philosopher has it, for his Essais de 


11 Numbers 29-30 of the Monadologie give the a priori statement, and 
37-38 state the a posteriori reasoning. 
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Théodicée rely on the data of divine revelation to prove God’s 
existence.!* 

Another type of invalid demonstration attempts to move from 
certain elements in man’s affective or practical experience to 
God’s existence as required by this experience. Where the pre- 
ceding arguments neglect the empirical foundation for a valid 
demonstration, the following lack logical precision, partly be- 
cause they do not contain an exact nominal definition of God, 
and partly because they concentrate on kinds of human experi- 
ence which are non-cognitive or too vague to permit of scientific 


treatment. These arguments are “ practical” in the Kantian 
sense. 


E: From the Natural Desire for a Supreme Good. The argu- 
ment that man has a natural desire for a supreme good—that no 
natural desire can be frustrated by the absence of an object to 
satisfy it—and that a supreme being, God, must exist, is easy to 
state and seems to avoid metaphysical subtlety. 

Let us notice first that this argument is a maze of possible 
ambiguities. It is not necessary to remind this audience that 
“natural” means several things. It may signify the contrary to 
the supernatural; it may also mean what is opposed to delibera- 
tive human action. We also know that “ natural to man” may 
mean what is in accord with (1) man’s substance, with (2) man’s 
animal nature, and with (3) man’s rational nature. Moreover, 
the nature of man may name the condition of the human race in 
its first moments of existence in Adam (as St. Anselm uses the 
term, natural), or it may mean what is proper to man without 
reference to divine grace. We can see how difficult it is to under- 
stand the meaning of natural in the phrase, natural desire. Far 
from avoiding metaphysical difficulties, it invites them. 

Secondly, there is almost equally unfortunate polyvalence in 
the word “desire.” Is this an appetite, that is, a tendential 
potency—or is it a definite act of tending to a good? Once this 
point is settled, we meet with another ambiguity: is this desire 
proper to the will of man, or is it partly a tendency, or move- 
ment, of the human intellect toward its object? It is evident 
that good commentators on the text of St. Thomas have not been 


12 J. Owens, “Theodicy, Natural Theology and Metaphysics,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXVIII (1951), 135. 
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able to resolve all these ambiguities in their explanations of the 
natural desire theme. 

Finally, we may notice that St. Thomas has pointed out the 
vagueness of the term “ supreme good.” ** A man may even say 
that God is the highest good, yet think that God is the world, or 
some other universal but non-transcendent characteristic of the 
finite universe. Since there are so many ambiguities in it, this 
first type of “ practical”’ argument requires very sophisticated 
handling. It is certainly not easy to grasp and is a snare and a 
deception when offered to the untrained person. I frankly see no 
way in which a demonstrative argument for the existence of God 
can be derived from man’s attraction to the good. 


F: From the Fact of Moral Obligation. Another argument of 
this kind simply points to the universal fact of man’s awareness 
of moral obligation, of a higher responsibility for his actions, and 
concludes that there must be a supreme Rewarder and Punisher, 
God. This sort of argument is found in its most notable form in 
Kant * but it is used by others. 

It seems to me that this moral argument has two weaknesses. 
If the fact of moral obligation is taken as a general psychological 
experience, then the argument is a reversion to the confusion be- 
tween thought existence and extra-mental existence. It is note- 
worthy that this argument has frequently been used by idealists. 
Secondly, if moral obligation is recognized as having a meta- 
physical basis, then the argument presupposes metaphysical 
knowledge. This in turn requires prior acceptance of the exist- 
ence of a supreme being. In any event, this moral argument 
reverses the relationship between speculative and practical 
knowledge. Practical knowledge should be an application, not a 
source, of speculative knowledge. 


G: From Universal Agreement of Men. We need not delay on 
this form of the practical argument. Scientific demonstration is 
not accomplished by counting noses. It is possible in a given pe- 


13 Thus, the long series of chapters from 26 to 50, in Book III of the 


Summa contra Gentiles, is actually a process of excluding unfitting mean- 
ings of the summum hominis bonum. 


14For Kant’s views in the Opus Postumum, see Kant Selections, ed. 
T. M. Greene (N. Y., 1929), pp. 370-374; cf. J. Collins, A History of Modern 
European Philosophy (Milwaukee, 1954), pp. 531-534. 
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riod for almost all men to be mistaken in their unreflective as- 
sent to a certain proposition. If the argument means that all 
men capable of reasonnig do assent to the existence of God, then 
it is difficult to understand why we try to demonstrate this 
proposition. But absolutely universal assent is not usually 
claimed in this argument. However, many Catholics seem to 
think that such assent is almost universal. I can well remember 
the consternation at an earlier meeting of this Association when a 
priest-anthropologist bluntly asserted that the Navaho Indians 
have no awareness of a supreme being.!> One may say that such 
peoples are not intellectually developed, yet it would seem neces- 
sary to inquire into the degree and character of intellectual de- 
velopment required for such assent. On the other hand, if the gen- 
eral consensus is only that of most human beings (ut in pluribus) 
the argument from it will have rhetorical persuasiveness but not 
philosophical validity. As in all these “ practical” arguments, 
there is some confusion of practical with speculative reasoning. 


4. Distortions of Two Valid Proofs 


Here we will consider two common cases of the improper use 
of valid arguments. 


A: Through a Temporal Series of Causes to a First Cause. This 
argument is a mis-statement of either the first or second Way of 
St. Thomas. It works like this: we observe D as being moved or 
caused by an existing prior cause C, and C as being moved by 
an earlier cause B; this regress in time cannot go on to infinity; 
therefore there must be a first cause at the beginning, to give the 
whole series of causes a push, as it were. This very first Cause 
must be prior to time and thus is God. 

The defect of this argument is that there is no philosophical 
reason for reaching a first in such a time series. We cannot 
simply say that an indefinitely long time series is repugnant to 
our reason, or to our actual experience. What is needed in the 
Thomistic arguments from motion or efficient causality in the 
physical universe is the understanding that, at the present mo- 


15 Berard Haile, “Religious Concepts of the Navaho Indians,” Proc. 
Amer. Cath. Philos. Assoc., X (1934), p. 98: “ Belief in a supreme being is 
not to be found, but various pantheons of supernatural beings are postu- 


lated.” Note John Locke’s objections in Locke Selections, ed. Lamprecht 
(N. Y., 1928), 107-110. 
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ment, none of these observed movers or efficient causes will work 
unless there be another type of cause now working on them. 
This is what is not understood by people who try to work back to 
God as a prime mover, or First Cause, Who gave things a push 
at the beginning of time. 


B: Order in the World to a Supreme Watch-Maker. This dis- 
tortion of the Fourth Way of St. Thomas became a commonplace 
in British thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
is used by some Scholastics and associated with the name of Wil- 
liam Paley, but I should like to quote the prior statement of it in 
David Hume.’® You will find that it has a familiar ring. 


Look round the world: contemplate the whole and every part of it: 
You will find it to be nothing but one great machine, subdivided into 
an infinite number of lesser machines, which again admit of sub- 
divisions, to a degree beyond what human senses and faculties can 
trace and explain. All these various machines, and even their most 
minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy, which 
ravishes into admiration all men, who have ever contemplated them. 
The curious adapting of means to ends, throughout all nature, re- 
sembles exactly, though it much exceeds, the productions of human 
contrivance; of human design, thought, wisdom and intelligence. Since 
therefore the effects resemble each other, we are led to infer, by all 
the rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble; and that the 
Author of Nature is somewhat similar to the mind of man... . By 
this argument a posteriori, and by this argument alone, do we prove 
at once the existence of a Deity, and his similarity to human mind 
and intelligence. 


All that need be said of this much copied peroration is that it 
deforms a valid demonstration by substituting mechanism for 
metaphysical order. Teleological order is not simply the ar- 
rangement of a machine; in fact, the ordering of means to end 
often appears as a mechanical disorder. As frequently stated,'* 
this distorted argument establishes the existence of a Deistic 
God, not a transcendent Deity. 


16 Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part II, in Hume Selections, 
ed. W. Hendel (N. Y., 1927), pp. 302-303. 


17 See Father William Stauder’s review of H. V. Gill, Fact and Fiction 
in Modern Science (N. Y., 1944) in The Modern Schoolman, XXIII (1945), 
pp. 53-54, for further criticism of this mechanism in the writings of Catholics. 
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5. The Proofs Criticized by Immanuel Kant 


Since Kant severely criticized the immediately preceding argu- 
ment, it is valuable to spend a moment looking at what he said. 
In the Kritik der reinen Vernunft 18 Kant observed that an argu- 
ment such as Hume’s establishes the existence of an “ architect 
of the world” but not of a Creator. He added that the demon- 
stration from physical order (as he understood it) takes the ex- 
istence of ready-made matter for granted and does not prove an 
“ all-sufficient original being.” Kant had previously rejected the 
Cartesian “ ontological’ demonstration and Leibniz’s “ cosmo- 
logical’ argument.'® He ended by respectfully rejecting the 
“empirical” proof offered by Hume. Now, each of these three 
proofs, as known to Kant, deserves to be criticized. I have never 
been able to understand the resentment which many Scholastics 
feel in relation to these Kantian criticisms. While Kant’s ob- 
jections may be criticized in turn, they should not be taken as 
objections to the arguments used by St. Thomas Aquinas, for 
Kant never knew the Quinque Viae. 

Nor do I think that Thomists need resent Kant’s confession 
that he cannot give a speculative proof for the existence of God. 
Rather, it seems to me that we should note that Kant was an 
honest and a pious man—and that he clearly saw at least one 
limitation of his critical philosophy. 


6. Non-Philosophical Modes of Assent to God’s Existence 


Here we may be brief because these approaches to God will be 


treated in other papers. I only mention them to point out that 
they are not demonstrative. 


A: Through Supernatural Faith. That it is possible to assent to 
the existence of God by an act of the habitus of faith is, fortu- 
nately, true. Most men have not the opportunity to understand 
a philosophical demonstration of the point. The rational pre- 
amble to such faith is not a demonstration of the proposition, 
God exists, but a proof of the credibility of the authority on 
which belief may rest. St. Thomas says very simply: “ Nothing 
prevents that which is demonstrable and knowable in itself from 
being accepted as an item of belief, by someone who does not 


18The Max Miiller translation is given in Kant Selections, ed. Greene 
(N. Y., 1929), p. 262. 


19 Jbid., pp. 244-258. 
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grasp the demonstration.” °° There is no philosophic demonstra- 
tion through faith itself. 


B: Through Infra-Philosophical Natural Knowledge. Again, we 
may admit that there is some sort of “ natural” and non-philo- 
sophie knowledge of God. This is described by St. Thomas in a 
famous chapter of the Summa contra Gentiles.2?_ All that I wish 
to point out is that Thomas plainly says in the following chapter 
(39) that this natural knowledge is quite different from demon- 
strative knowledge. It is noteworthy that Thomas exemplifies 
this natural knowledge by indicating man’s awareness of order in 
physical nature and the consequent vague conviction that there 
must be some sort of Orderer of it all. Here it is that he adds 
that some men, thinking thus, have been so confused that they 
have concluded to a divine Orderer identified with the heavenly 
bodies, the elements, or some beings in authority like the ancient 
gods. 

A recent book by a great Thomist studies this natural knowl- 
edge of God thoroughly.** The claim is made that such knowl- 
edge is virtually metaphysical (p. 11). We are told that the 
intuition of our own existence and that of other things implies 
“une existence absolue et irréfragable, complétement libre du 
néant et de la mort” (p. 12). This is described as a reasoning 
without words. 

Whether such reasoning, which is called intuitive and natural, 
is intended by Maritain to be an inchoative philosophical 
demonstration is not clear to me. St. Thomas seems to distin- 
guish the common knowledge of God from that achieved by 
demonstration.** Maritain’s book is a valuable meditation by a 
great metaphysician on the unsophisticated approach of the ordi- 
nary man to God. I cannot think, however, that we have here 
any new basis on which to demonstrate God’s existence. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis, Missouri 


208.T., I, 2, 2, ad primum. 21 Lib. III, 38. 


22 J. Maritain, Approches de Dieu, Paris (Alsatia), 1953. 


23 Summa contra Gentiles, III, 39: Rursus, est quaedam alia Dei cognitio, 
altior quam praemissa [i.e. quaedam communis et confusa Dei cognitio, 
quae quasi omnibus hominibus adest] quae de Deo per demonstrationem 
habetur. 
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S 


OME COMMENTS ON DR. BOURKE’S PAPER 


HEN one glances over our program and the summaries of 
the papers he may be struck by the thought that everyone 
is talking about the demonstration and no one is talking about 
God! To be sure I am not suggesting that this is not as it should 
be. Who would speak of God must stammer and stutter,! and 
our highest knowledge of Him is this: to know that we do not 
know what He is.2 Therefore in what I would call an existential- 
ist and Dr. Bourke an epistemological realist demonstration the 
soundest procedure for bringing our speech under ordered con- 
trol, the soundest procedure for exploiting our ignorant highest 
knowledge is to demonstrate humbly that He exists, and proceed 
cautiously to discover what existence tells us of nature when ex- 
istence is nature. 

For all that one finds that the master of existentialist demon- 
stration himself asserts God’s existence in the course of showing 
that it is demonstrable. Since whatever is, is what it is the as- 
sertion of God’s existence perhaps contains some assertion on His 
whatness after all. It may well, then, be that what a man holds 
as to God’s nature before the man’s demonstration of God’s ex- 
istence may influence the very technique of demonstration. 

Every philosopher will agree that only what is intelligible and 
is, is demonstrable. Variations on the techniques of demonstra- 
tion are intricate and almost endless. But it is only that which 
is not which is wholly unrelated to demonstration and the de- 
monstrable. What we are calling invalid demonstrations in this 
discussion, therefore, are not technically invalid or fallacious: 
they are rather views of God which are unacceptable because 
their views of being are unacceptable. Dr. Bourke’s position is 
that a demonstration of God’s existence may have a certain inner 
consistency and validity. But such a demonstration may be un- 
acceptable to a critical philosophy, for example Hume unaccept- 
able to Kant, or it may be unacceptable to an existentialist 
metaphysics, for example St. Anselm to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
My suggestion is that we may also see the relation of the demon- 


1Cf. G. Smith, S.J., Natural Theology, New York, 1951, p. 266. 
2Cf. Q. D. de Pot. q. vii, ad, ad 14m. 
3 Cf. S. Theol. I, q. ti, a. 1, corp. and ad 1m. 
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strable to being, and being to the demonstration by looking into 
what a man holds as to God’s nature before his demonstration. 

My proposal is to let Spinoza and Spinoza’s God serve as ex- 
ample. Spinoza’s God is infinite, and, as we would say non-free, 
non-transcendent. If you say that this description is largely 
negative I will only observe that descriptions of gods other than 
anthropomorphic usually are. But Spinoza’s God emerges from 
his demonstration with some very positive perfections: He is na- 
ture, thought, and extension. He is absolutely infinite substance, 
infinite in attributes and modes. 

That Spinoza proves all this no one will deny. He demon- 
strates it all quite rigidly and ordine geometrico. What is more, 
he demonstrates his key proposition (Hth. I, XI)—or so he says 
—not only a priori but a posteriori as well. To deny that he 
demonstrates would be churlish. The present question is rather 
this: what is his God prior to the demonstration? 

Now I am not speaking of a chronological or even psychologi- 
cal priority. It is not only competence but time which is want- 
ing me to enter into such priorities. I am speaking of a priority 
which is proper to the demonstration itself. Spinoza is a fasci- 
nating example of what I have in mind precisely because he em- 
ploys just such a priority. 

In his geometrical manner the definitions and axioms enter 
into the demonstrations of the propositions exactly as definitions 
and axioms should. In Defs. VI, VII, and VIII of Part I,* then, 
what sort of God do we have? Most certainly, an impressive 
one: his being is absolutely infinite; his freedom is his necessity ; 
his essence is his existence. 

Now how does one demonstrate the existence of such a God? 
Surely it would be foolish to attempt to establish his absolute 
infinity in knowledge by a series of motions of bodies. One body 
is adequate to explain the motion of another body. One body 
“is determined to such a motion by another body, and that 
again by another and proceeding thus to infinity. ... it is a 
question only of motion and we assign a sufficient and eternal 
cause of that motion by supposing continuously another body.” 5 


4For the texts v. T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grene, From Descartes to 
Kant, Chicago, 1948, pp. 295-296. 


5 Epistola XI, cited from Richard McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
New York, 1928, p. 171. 
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When there is question of something so sublime as infinite per- 
fection another technique is required. 

In the same way it would be foolish to attempt to establish the 
necessary-freedom of God from that which is compelled, that is 
to say non-free, “ that ... which by another is determined to ex- 
istence and action in a fixed and prescribed manner.” *® Surely 
to try to proceed thus is to proceed from what is not, to what is. 
At best it would be like attempting to make a demonstration 
about the star from the barking dog.‘ Or if one attempts to go 
from human freedom to the freedom which is the highest actual- 
ity, necessity, and power one is blocked by this: human freedom 
is “a firm reality which our understanding acquires through di- 
rect union with God.” ® The freedom of Spinoza’s God is hardly 
accessible to proof from the non-free, or from the humanly free 
which is united with it.® 

Finally, it is impossible, surely, to reach this God whose es- 
sence is existence by considering some existence which is not es- 
sence. We must be trying to reach this God as a cause but “a 
thing which is the cause both of the essence and of the existence 
of any effect must differ from that effect both with regard to its 
essence and with regard to its existence.” This, by the way, is 
most certainly the case if the cause is absolutely infinite, neces- 
sary, and the cause of itself. But this very difference between 
cause and effect by reason of the non-identity of existence and 
essence in the effect will put the hopeful demonstrator in the 
position of moving from the barking animal to the star by the 
coincidence of the name.!° 

How then shall we demonstrate so as to arrive at such a God? 
I think the best way to do it is Spinoza’s way. Moreover, I 
think he demonstrates and demonstrates successfully. This is, of 
course, not to say that his demonstration as a process of knowl- 
edge is or should be acceptable to a critical philosophy suc:. as 
that of Kant, nor is it to say that his view of being is acceptable 
to an existentialist metaphysics such as that of St. Thomas 


Aquinas. 
6 Ethica, Pt. 1, Def. VII, Smith and Grene, p. 296. 
7 Ibid. Schol. on Prop. XVII, Smith and Grene, p. 311. 
8 Short Treatise, Pt. II, ch. XXV apud McKeon, p. 84. 


®Cf. also H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Cambridge, 1934, 
v. i, p. 311 and texts there cited. 


10 Schol. cited supra n. 7, Smith and Grene, p. 312. 
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This is neither the time nor the place to reproduce Spinoza’s 
demonstration. But a brief—and fair, I hope—form would be 
this: if there be that which is such that a denial or impediment 
of its existence is unthinkable and impossible there is that which 
is such that it necessarily exists. But God is such. Therefore. 
Again: if only the finite necessarily exists the finite is more 
powerful than the absolutely infinite. But this is absurd. 
Therefore, “ either nothing exists or Being absolutely infinite also 
necessarily exists.” 14 

Spinoza’s demonstration, therefore, succeeds in reaching the 
Being it had set before itself. As is well known, the rigor of the 
demonstration and its mathematical character are due to the 
power of Spinoza’s mind, not to the brief statement given his 
demonstration here. And it is Spinoza himself who points out 
that the second or a posteriori statement is closely akin to the 
first or a priori one. We should also note that this demonstra- 
tion proceeds with an assurance and certainty which are amaz- 
ing. Anyone who has tried both knows that Spinoza’s proofs 
move more smoothly than the Five Ways of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
They are even more clearly comprehensible. 

Therein precisely lies the difficulty. The assurance, the 
smoothness, the clarity of Spinoza’s demonstration are owing, it 
seems to me, chiefly to two things: the definition of substance 
(Def. III) and Axiom VI that a true idea must agree with that 
of which it is the idea.'* To put this in another way: we begin 
and end with a God who has been reduced to a definition. This 
is possible because being has been reduced to the definable. 
Being is tightly circumscribed by the definition of substance: 
“that which is in itself and conceived through itself; in other 
words, that, the conception of which does not need the concep- 
tion of another thing from which it must be formed.” !* Since 
by Def. IV and V and Axioms I and II there is no other being or 
intelligibility, we now have a definition which by an a prior 
demonstration of the propter quid type moves swiftly and surely 


11 For the proofs of Prop. XI v. Smith and Grene, p. 312. 


12 For the texts v. supra n. 4, and cf. On the Improvement of the Under- 
standing, “...for we possess a true idea...” in Smith and Grene, p. 285, 
cf. also Jas. D. Collins, A History of Modern European Philosophy, Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1954, p. 204. 


13 Pt. I, Def. IIT, Smith and Grene, p. 295. 
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to the conclusion that “ God, or substance consisting of infinite 
attributes, each of which expresses eternal and infinite essence, 
necessarily exists.” Since also, within the realm of essences there 
is no being save that of the essence-existence substance we can in 
this realm conclude by what Spinoza calls an a posteriori 
method, from finite power to infinite essence-existence. 

We are rightly entitled to hold, then, that in Spinoza’s case we 
have a man whose God—prior to the demonstration—has dic- 
tated the technique of demonstration. Must it always be so? I 
rather imagine it may be; certainly it must be so in somewhat 
the same fashion every time being is reduced to essence. 

But what of St. Thomas Aquinas? Well, that is a different 
story. It is a different story because existence is the act of all 
acts and perfection of all perfections and form of all forms. In 
such a metaphysics being cannot be reduced to essence, to defini- 
tion, to the definable because the glory of existence cannot be. 
When this is understood it seems safe to observe that the God 
whose existence is affirmed—even though not self-evident in it- 
self and to us—in art. i, q. ii is the term of our natural desire 
for beatitude. He is a supreme good. And supremacy in good- 
ness says something that essence cannot say.1* And we are to 
come to know Him through His effects. And these effects, as the 
Five Ways show, are existents known experientially. They are, 
as Dr. Bourke puts it, individually existing corporeal substances. 

The God, then, who is prior to this demonstration is a God 
whose demonstration is possible because being is actual. He will 
come to be in demonstrative knowledge because the effects are, 
and are prior to demonstrative knowledge itself. He does not 
appear in the conclusion of the demonstration as a necessary and 
necessarily thought consequence of any essence whatever in the 
premises of the demonstration. For we do not know at the con- 
clusion of the demonstration what God is, we do not know it 
even when we know that existence is His essence. What we 
know then, as St. Thomas points out with beautiful directness, 


is: “that this proposition . . . God exists is true. And this we 
know from His effects.” 15 


Marquette University CHARLES J. O’NEIL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


14For Plato the Good “far exceeds essence in dignity and power” 
(Jowett) Republic, VI, 509b. 


158, Theol. I, q. wi, 4, ad 2m. Cf. q. wt, a. 2. 
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ORDINARY KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL DEMONSTRATION 


N this paper ordinary knowledge of God is taken to mean certi- 

tude of the existence of a transcendent, supreme Being which 
derives epistemically neither from extrinsic evidence (human 
faith), nor immediate intrinsic evidence, nor from mediate in- 
trinsic evidence of the kind which is seen as operative within a 
consciously organized metaphysical knowledge, nor again from 
irrational sources (emotion, instinct, wish-fulfillment, ete.). It 
is ordinary, not in the sense that is a statistically average knowl- 
edge possessed by all those who claim to have a non-philosophical 
knowledge of God, but in the sense that it is not dependent on 
extraordinary gifts either of grace or nature and is within the 
capabilities of any man who can reflect rationally, even in the 
most concrete manner. It is the kind of knowledge of God 
which any of us could have had before becoming philosophers, 
though, before understanding the philosophical proofs, we may 
have had little more than human faith and the most rudimentary 
awareness of being and its intelligibility. 

The problem of the relation between ordinary knowledge of 
God’s existence and the philosophical demonstration thereof is 
commonly put today in terms which falsify the problem. On one 
side is put the way of reason, as exemplified in the philosophical 
proofs (St. Thomas’ Ways or the three arguments discussed by 
Kant), and on the other the way of “faith” (understood as 
non-rational). Hence, if anybody claims to know by reason 
that God exists, then, explicitly or implicitly, he must have ar- 
rived at this conclusion discursively, and should be able clearly 
to set forth the steps of his reasoning. Otherwise he is left with 
the ways that are not of reason—direct experience (the supra- 
rational), emotion and instinct (the infra-rational), or tradition 
(the extra-rational). 

Those who support the non-rational as the ordinary mode of 
knowledge of God adduce both fact and theory. Thus it is a 
fact that usually only philosophers are conscious of any dis- 
cursive process: the ordinary believer, if asked why he believes, 
either cannot say, or says that he feels it is right, or that’s the 
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way he was taught. Various theories claim to show either a 
non-rational origin to religion (the evolutionary anthropologists 
and the Freudians), or the impossibility of rational knowledge 
(the Kantians and empiricists agree that we cannot transcend 
experience), or its absurdity (for Sartre and Tillich the existence 
of God is absurd), or its intrinsic dependence on faith (Gabriel 
Marcel). By excluding the human reason as in any way the 
source of religion and of our belief in God, these theories exclude 
it from our ordinary knowledge of God, and reduce all subse- 
quent demonstration to rationalization. Unfortunately some 
scholastic textbooks appear to confirm this dichotomy between 
reason as identical with demonstration, and absence of reason 
as identical with ordinary knowledge. 

Some scholastic philosophers, however, have seen the need of 
analyzing ordinary knowledge of God’s existence for its own 
sake. M. Maritain has attempted this in his Range of Reason! 
and in his more recent Approches de Dieu.” He has shown how 
simple it is for any man, once he reflect on the intelligibility of 
being, to arrive at a rational certainty of God’s existence more 
by way of insight than of discursive reasoning, pre-logically and 
yet not wholly immediately. I do not intend in this paper to 
cover the same ground. My aim will be to analyze concrete 
eases of the genesis of natural pre-philosophical certitude of 
God’s existence in which the intellect’s dynamism is released 
only in function of the integration of personality. The point of 
these cases is that they clearly show a primacy of intellect in 
the search for and finding of God, despite the strongly emotional 
and appetitive elements. In the light of this examination I pro- 
pose thereafter to evaluate the function of the philosophical 
proofs. I will do so by showing that what is usually considered 
a devastating objection to the proofs, namely that they “are 
unnecessary to those who do believe and unconvincing to those 
who do not ’’* misses the point. 


1 Jacques Maritain, Range of Reason (New York: Scribner’s, 1952). 
2 Jacques Maritain, Approches de Dieu (Paris: Alsatia Press, 1953). 


3 Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Freedom (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1948), p. 131: “One point Marcel does make which seems to me extremely 
sound and a good deal more honest than many Christian apologists like 
to be: that is, his emphasis on the primary experience of faith as essential 
to so-called ‘ proofs of God’. He says, in essence, what Professor Wolfson 
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It is necessary, I think, to appeal to the facts in concrete cases 
of typical religious development and to see to what extent they 
bear out the intellectuality of man’s ordinary approach to God, 
because modern man mistrusts reason whereas his psychological 
sense has become sharp.* Freud and Jung have convinced him 
that, whatever be the theories about the place of reason in re- 
ligion, the facts show religion to be basically emotional, a pro- 
jection of irrational, instinctual drives.’ In counteracting this 
attitude the work of Dr. Georg Siegmund is, I consider, a sig- 
nificant contribution.® 

In his Psychologie des Gottesglaubens, written in 1937, Dr. 
Siegmund undertook to examine reliable autobiographies of typi- 
cal cases of religious development. Well aware of the danger 
of confusing the normal with the exceptional, an error of method 
made by William James,’ he chose cases which are exceptional 
mainly in their power of self-revelation. It might be objected 
that few have had the experience of Saint Augustine, of Tolstoy 
and Strindberg, of Oscar Wilde, etc., yet all are in one way or 
another typical of modern man in his anxieties and frustrations.® 

Siegmund wisely does not limit his study to conversions. Some 
of his cases shied away from all religion; others never reached 
genuine knowledge of God; others relapsed into unbelief. But 
all show a recognizable pattern of development; the awakening 
of a metaphysical unrest, the search for an answer to the mean- 
ing of life, the discernment of that answer in the direction of a 
spiritualization of a subjective summum bonum. They also re- 


says in his Philosophy of Spinoza about the ontological argument, what in 
a way Kant said in his refutation of that argument, and what even, indi- 
rectly, Anselm himself said in his answer to Gaunilon: the absolute, con- 
crete, given fact of faith comes first—‘ proofs’ are only intellectual elabo- 
rations of that faith. They are, at bottom, unnecessary to those who do 
believe and unconvincing to those who do not.” 


4Georg Siegmund, Psychologie des Gottesglaubens auf Grund literan- 
scher Selbstzeugnisse (Miinster, 1937), p. 20. 


5Cf. D. J. B. Hawkins, Essentials of Theism (New York: Sheod and 
Ward, 1949), pp. 12, 31-33, 37-39. 


6 Cf. supra note 4. 


7Cf. Fulton J. Sheen, Philosophy of Religion (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948), p. 233. 


8 Siegmund, Psychologie, p. 28. I shall refer to this work by the name of 
the author. 
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veal a variety of interferences, intellectual and volitional. Sieg- 
mund shows us the pattern through his patient investigation of 
the entire religious development in each case.’ 

This method allows us to see the naturality, not so much of 
pre-philosophical knowledge itself, as of its location within the 
maturing of a personality. I hope to bring this out sufficiently 
from a rapid survey of three of Siegmund’s cases, Tolstoy, Oscar 
Wilde and St. Augustine, treating each continuously and not, as 
Siegmund does, according to the needs of his chapter-topics. I 
shall consider Tolstoy first, drawing on a life of him by his 
daughter for biographical details not to be found in Siegmund.!° 

Tolstoy was brought up in the Orthodox Church; however, in 
an indifferent environment, his belief remained undeveloped. 
Very early he manifested a dominant drive to self-perfection and 
happiness.’ He was always aware, at least vaguely, that hap- 
piness was to be sought in the realm of the spiritual, even when 
he was trying to seize it by indulging his passions. Even the 
first time he fell in love at sixteen it came to him that “true 
beauty and bliss were higher and higher, purer and purer, nearer 
and nearer to Him, the source of all that is beauty and bliss.” }% 

His longing for perfection was at first directed towards moral 
goodness. “ With all my heart I wanted to be good but I was 


®In this Siegmund consciously opposed Girgensohn (Siegmund, p. 32, pp. 
164-165). Girgensohn limited his psychological inquiry to isolated religious 
moments, thereby missing the long intellectual preparation behind sudden 
conversions and irruptions of certitude, and interpreting these occurrences 
as being without a cause. 


10 Alexandra Tolstoy, Tolstoy. A Life of My Father, trans. E. R. Hap- 


good (New York: Harper and Bros., 1953). I shall refer to this work as 
Tolstoy. 


11 Siegmund, pp. 40-41. On the common objection that Christians in 
their theology merely rationalize irrationally acquired convictions cf. 
Hawkins, Essentials of Theism, p. 4; F. Van Steenberghen, “ Le Probléme 
philosophique de l’existence de Dieu”, Rev. Phil. de Louvain, 45 (1947), 
p. 11; and Siegmund, p. 43. The latter remarks that it is natural for a 
childhood belief to ripen later into personal insight. 


12 Siegmund, p. 112. 


13 Tolstoy, p. 30. Cf. Siegmund, p. 82 for the distinction between erotic 
and metaphysical love in the case of Camelli. In his despairing solitude 
Camelli sought a truly beatifying love, and realized that marriage offered 
no immutable and lasting happiness. 
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young, I was filled with passions, and I was alone, utterly alone 
in my search for good.’”’'* This when he was fourteen. At the 
same time he began that deep questioning which recurred in- 
sistently through the next forty years. ‘“ For a whole year... 
I was absorbed in questions of the destiny of man, life hereafter, 
immortality of the soul; and my weak, childish mind struggled 
fervently in an attempt to clarify (these) questions .. .”® 
His attempts to be good met with contempt from his brothers 
and schoolmates.'® He began to imitate their loose ways, and 
was praised for it.17 At fifteen, however, he awoke from sub- 
servience to views of others, “ and I realized for the first time 
that I had to do my own living, choose my own path, be respon- 
sible for my life, and the principle from which it derived.” 3% 
The realization of this responsibility did not keep him from giv- 
ing in to the “ insistent, self-confident triumphant commonplace 
sense to which I was consciously and unconsciously subjected 
. So my first impulse was supplanted by another .. . the 
desire to be successful in the eyes of others; to be famous, a 
scholar, orthodox, rich, powerful, and so on—not what I was but 
what others thought it good to be.” ?® This he took to be per- 
fection, though he knew it to be counterfeit. Looking back to 
that time he saw that his only faith was this striving for per- 
fection.*° 
At fifteen he had dropped any religious teaching to which he 
had been exposed, “ and when I began to read philosophical writ- 
ings ...my renunciation of those teachings became con- 


14 Siegmund, p. 113. The translation is from Tolstoy, p. 26. Siegmund, 
p. 19, says that the common man, without being aware of it, is subject to 
contemporary currents of thought and opinion, especially to catchwords. 
On pp. 102f he shows how the conventional “they say ...” can prevent 
personal reflection and understanding. 


15 Tolstoy, p. 23 quoting Tolstoy’s Youth. 
16 Tolstoy, p. 26 from Tolstoy’s Confessions. 
17 Cf. Siegmund, p. 113. 

18 Tolstoy, p. 27. 


19 Tolstoy, p. 27. Cf. Siegmund, p. 113 on Tolstoy’s falling for the catch- 
word of Progress. 


20 Tolstoy, p. 32. 
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scious”’.24_ He did not deny the existence of God, though of 
what God he could not say. All he had left was the burning 
desire for perfection, and the longing to know the meaning of 
life. 

Only much later did this questioning take on an existential di- 
mension. The overturning of his life which was then brought 
about had been prepared by the years of searching to find out 
about God and the purpose of life. Even at nineteen he was 
put out at not having found happiness.?* Yet with no religion 
or faith, he kept searching.2* He read widely, and developed an 
especial enthusiasm for Schopenhauer.** But only when he was 
forty-two did a sense of solitariness and of the inevitability of 
death strike so deep that he knew no rest until he had found 
satisfying answers *5 to the problem of God.”® 

The search became so acute that he became melancholic, and 
began to be assailed by serious doubts. He saw no meaning in 
anything: “ The truth is that life is nonsense. It is as though 
I had lived . . . and walked, and came to an abyss, I saw clearly 
that there was nothing ahead, except destruction ...’°*7 He 
felt an impelling urge to commit suicide: “ The thought of sui- 
cide came to me as naturally as earlier the thoughts about im- 
proving my life. . . . I feared life, attempted to get away from 


21 Tolstoy, p. 23. 


22 Tolstoy, p. 39. The occasional moments of religious exaltation which 
he experienced did not solve his problem. Thus when he was twenty-four 
he was overwhelmed by sweetness in prayer and “had the impulse to fuse 
myself with the All-Embracing Being” (ibid., p. 50). He concluded this 
entry in his diary by saying of divine Providence that “ it is the fountain- 
head of reason, and reason searches for Hm.” This prayer did not mean 
that he had recognized the ontological implications of his own contingence: 
at this period he tended to identify nature with God: “you can see God 
in the sky and when you turn your eyes inward, if only for a little you can 
hear Him in you (ibid., p. 106).” 

23 Tolstoy, p. 108. 

24 Tolstoy, pp. 191, 222. 

25 Tolstoy, p. 213. 


26 Tolstoy, p. 220. 


27 Tolstoy, p. 228. Siegmund, p. 114ff analyzes this. He notes the un- 
usualness of the situation: Tolstoy at the time was happily married, suc- 


cessful, famous, and immersed in the material well-being of himself and his 
family. 
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it, and yet, at the same time, I still hoped for something out of 
u.” 


He came eventually to revolt against the authority of Kant 
and Schopenhauer. He rejected their assertion of the indemon- 
strability of God’s existence on the ground that, though space 
and time might be mental intuition-forms, yet cause had to be 
a reality. ‘Since I am, this fact has a cause, and there is a 
cause of all causes. And this cause of all things one calls God.” °° 
This revolt would seem to have been in the name of an evidence 
of the reality of his own existence and its contingency. And yet 
he was unable to accept this solution as definitive. 

The way was blocked by an unquestioned idealistic assump- 
tion: “there is no God who would not be my representation.” 
No concept of God could be of His actual existence. So there 
was only one way out of this impasse, irrational faith, and Tol- 
stoy took it, finding great peace and joy for the time being.*° 


28 Tolstoy, p. 228. Compare the pact made by the Maritains: cf. Raissa 
Maritain, “ The Maritains Find God”, Where I Found Christ, ed. John A. 
O’Brien (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1950), p. 196. 


29 Siegmund, p. 135. Cf. Tolstoy, p. 368: In March, 1896, answering his 
wife’s letter, Tolstoy wrote: “... One must inevitably solve the question 
of life and death for oneself and those nearest one . . . I shall say only one 
thing, which is that one has a marvelous sense of well-being when one sees 
clearly . . . that life is not limited by this existence, that it is infinite.” 


30 Siegmund, p. 136. Emile Bréhier, Les Thémes Actuels de la Philoso- 
phie (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1951), pp. 53f, says that our epoch has 
rejected idealism; it tried to solve the religious problem but ran foul of a 
human need, which is not satisfied without an appeal to the Transcendent. 
Cf. Sheen, Philosophy of Religion, p. 364. The peculiarity of human think- 
ing is that it cannot go to existence from concept but only from existence, 
because it cannot grasp the being of anything in a single act: cf. J. Owens, 
C\Ss.R., “ The Conclusion of the Prima Via”, Modern Schoolman, XXX 
(1953), p. 205. For a fuller treatment of the unity of operation of sense 
and intellect cf. G. P. Klubertanz, S.J., “St. Thomas and the Knowledge 
of the Singular”, New Scholasticism, X XVI (1952), pp. 135-166. On the 
relation of this initial judgmental knowledge of existence to metaphysics 
cf. R. J. Henle, S.J., Method in Metaphysics (Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity, 1951). Both John Wild, Jntroduction to Realistic Philosophy (New 
York: Harper, 1948), p. 356, and Bréhier, Les Thémes Actuels, p. 56, have 
appreciated the importance of this realism for avoiding the agnosticism 
consequent on mere manipulation of concepts. Bréhier, p. 104, also remarks 
that contemporary philosophical thought, when truly profound, reacts 
against over-simplifications, and teaches that nothing can be constructed 
from abstract principles. Prof. James Collins, The Mind of Kirkegaard 
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Incidentally, William James in his analysis of Tolstoy missed 
this idealist block, and attributed Tolstoy’s failure to achieve 
the infinite to his reason as such.*? 


Siegmund points out that even the concept Tolstoy had of 
God was further twisted by a rationalist assumption, namely 
that person means limitation, hence God must be impersonal.** 
Consequently prayer would be a weakness.** This, however, does 
not square with Tolstoy’s own recommendation of prayer the 
year before he died. Speaking of an old woman whom he had 
seen praying, he said: “ That was—true prayer. God grant that 
all might pray in the same way, i.e. recognizing our dependency 
on God.” ** Tolstoy never lost sight of this sense of dependency, 
though, following the idealist check to his reasoning, he inter- 
preted it in an immanentist way. On the last day of his life he 
dictated these words: “ God is the infinite All: man is only his 
finite manifestation. God is that infinite All of which man 
recognizes himself to be a finite part. Only God truly exists. 


(Chicago: Regnery, 1953), p. 127, says that Kirkegaard’s conviction that 
“thinking is our human response to the irruption of existence into our 
subjectivity ” can be translated “into the language of the Thomist theory 
of existential judgment and the first affirmation that something exists .. . 
Equivalently, he is asking that the first judgment be an affirmation of that 


which ts, considered precisely as exercising its own act of being in its own 
otherness or self-reality.” 


31 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience (Longmans, 1911), 
p. 184. James’ interpretation is not surprising, given his confusion of all 
intellection with abstract ideas, and his conviction that only in feeling do 
we “catch real fact in the making and directly perceive how things happen 
(p. 501).” Since, “in the metaphysical and religious sphere, articulate 
feelings of reality have already been impressed in favor of the same conclu- 
sion (p. 74)”, Tolstoy’s reasoning could not be primary and natural, and 
so the fact itself seems to have escaped James’ attention. James did, how- 


ever, note the drive to self-perfection in Tolstoy, and the importance of 
personality-integration (p. 186). 


82 Cf. Tolstoy, p. 234, where we note rationalism in his challenge to the 
Orthodox theologians: “... But do not forget that whatever you say will 
be telling me God’s truth, put into words, and words in turn have to be 
comprehended with the mind. Explain these truths to my mind .. .” 
Because of this rationalism, he was unable to accept the Trinity, “and, not 
comprehending it, he once and for all rejected this concept for himself.” 


83 Siegmund, pp. 139, 142. 


34 Tolstoy, p. 471. 
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Man is his manifestation in matter, time and space.” *> Tolstoy 
never rose to a truly transcendent God,** and, as a consequence, 
according to Siegmund, created for himself further insoluble ten- 
sions. Idealism blocked the natural drive of his intellect to 
grasp objective truth. 

What is of interest in Tolstoy’s case is (a) his constant intel- 
lectual search and reflection on the meaning or intelligibility of 
existence, (b) his rational concluding to a cause of all causes 
as intelligible ground of being, (c) his failure to follow this rea- 
soning to its logical term because of an idealist interference. In 
this we see the basic and clarifying role of the intellect, bringing 
a man’s basic drives to consciousness and revealing their genuine 
term. Tolstoy’s intellectual search was not an academic exer- 
cise, but was undertaken in function of questions of ultimate 
concern, which were raised because of his dominant, and never 
long dormant,** aim of self-perfection. It is this context of the 
integration of personality which explains the origin and inten- 
sity of the search for enlightenment, the need for reflection on 
the meaning of death’s threat of annihilation, and the urgency 
of an answer to an apparently meaningless life. That Tolstoy 
ended with blind faith was due not to a projection of unconscious 
desires but to an aberration of reason. The lesson of his whole 
life is that he naturally relied on reason to find the goal of the 
ultimate drives of which he was quite conscious. 

We turn now to Oscar Wilde. His is the rare case of a total 
absence of religious and moral upbringing.** In a long negative 
period, preceding his being sentenced to two years’ hard labor 
on a morals’ charge,®® he showed no sign of unrest or tension: he 
worshipped no one but himself, and was satisfied with that. Only 


35 Tolstoy, p. 520. 


36 Siegmund, p. 144, says that Bahr missed in Tolstoy’s immanentism the 
duality necessary for belief in God: Bahr considered that an immanentist 


view of God removed the ultimate seriousness required for true religious 
behavior. 


37 Siegmund, p. 44, remarks that a long negative period is common to 
most of his cases. 


38 Siegmund, p. 39. Cf. Boris Brasol, Oscar Wilde (New York: Scribner’s, 
1938), chapter 3, for an account of the amoral upbringing of Wilde. 


39 Siegmund, p. 47, 
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compassion for his fellow-prisoners led him to think of God.‘ 
Sorrow had to have a meaning, and the evident lack of meaning 
in his former life awakened humility and the desire to better 
himself. At first he thought he could accomplish this all by 
himself, but he soon found out his own insufficiency and had to 
look beyond himself to a personal being, in whom the whole 
world, sorrow included, is anchored. This belief, which alone 
at that time made sense to him, had, however, only a passing in- 
fluence on Wilde.*! 

He had actually thought of becoming a Catholic, but, not 
long after his release from prison, he fell back into pagan ways.‘ 
Significantly, this second period of unbelief was full of anxiety: 
it was stilled only by death. This return of unrest is fairly 
typical, according to Siegmund. As long as there has been no 
personal relation with God the natural striving for the infinite 
can remain latent: once aroused, subsequent unbelief does not 
restore peace.*? 

The significance of Wilde is that he asked the meaning of life 
only when the surface disintegration of his character had been 
forcibly checked. With all opportunity for dissipation cut off, 
he was faced for the first time with the personal problem of di- 
recting his life to some ultimately meaningful goal. At the same 
time he was freed from the moral and intellectual obstacles to 
rational reflection. Once, however, the pressure of humiliation 
was past, he felt the full attraction of his former disintegrating 
subjective summum bonum, and he lacked the strength of will 
to maintain the acceptance of his insight into the intelligibility 
of being. 

Thus even Oscar Wilde bears witness to the primacy of intel- 
lect in religious development and to the naturality of this pri- 
macy, given man’s craving for the infinite. This is even more 
evident in the case of St. Augustine.** 


40 Siegmund, p. 54. 
41 Siegmund, p. 68. 


42 Siegmund, p. 49. He was received into the Catholic Church on his 
death-bed, but this was hardly a psychological fulfilment. Cf. Brasol, 
op. cit., p. 321. 


43 Siegmund, p. 54. 


44 Siegmund, p. 34, says that Girgensohn discounts the value of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions on the ground that they were written fifteen years after 
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It might be objected that St. Augustine is not to the point, 
since his ultimate conversion was moral, a submission of his will 
to the God in whom he already believed.4® Yet prior to vis 
there did occur an intellectual conversion from a materialist con- 
ception of God to the acceptance of God as spirit. His acquaint- 
ance with Cicero’s Hortensius began this intellectual movement 
and his reading the platonists finished it.“ In a sense it can be 
said that before this final conviction of the immateriality of God 
he had not known the true God at all.47 So an analysis of the 
way he reached this point is pertinent. 

The achievement of certitude here has the appearance of a 
sudden and unhoped for flowering of insight into full bloom, but 
the soil had been well prepared. For long St. Augustine had been 
setting his mind *® to finding the true term of his dominant drive 


the event. Siegmund says it has been shown by Wunderle and Shifer that 
there is no contradiction here. Actually there is an advantage to the time- 
lapse: it gives a freedom from immature groping in the dark. 


45 Siegmund, p. 48. 


46 Siegmund, p. 72. On p. 129 Siegmund shows a like use of intellect by 
Camelli, who said: “ Now, in the face of the mysteries, which I suddenly 
recognized in matter, I was all at once aware that I could recognize myself 
as an independent personality, that there were things outside of me, that I 
could choose, and could go beyond matter and thus be active against matter. 
Thus I acquired the concept of spirit, though it both terrified me and gave 
me great joy.” Madame Sémer also (p. 131) won through to a concept of 
the spiritual, aided in this by Bergson: “ Bergson had scientifically broken 
me off from materialism, since he had given me the belief in the possibility 
of freedom. He gave me once again a sense of the spiritual, of the divine.” 


47 Even after this moment and before his final moral conversion St. 
Augustine could call himself godless because, as Siegmund says (p. 190), 
his moral attitude did not correspond to his knowledge. 


48 Siegmund, p. 69f. After reading the Hortensius (Conf., III, 4) St. 
Augustine longed for the truth (III, 6). He had a presentiment that the 
solution lay in the direction of his childhood belief, but there would be no 
solution without intellectual clarification. Thus he went to Scripture 
(III, 5) then to the Manichees, and finally he found the solution in a 
spiritual God. Siegmund, pp. 131-133, insists again that for St. Augustine 
thought took the lead in the discovery of God. The starting-point was 
what he calls an intuitive, but not yet clear concept of God (ein intuitiver, 
noch ungeklarter Gottesbegriff). Essential to this concept was the notion 
of God as “the supreme and perfect Good” (VII, 4). So Augustine had 
already anticipated much that he later proved to be right. Siegmund then 
goes on to show how active Augustine’s mind was in raising this antici- 
pation to the level of full rational certainty. Thus he struggled to be free 
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for happiness.*® To be aroused to this search he needed to be at- 
tacked from the side of his subjective swummum bonum, which he 
had long located in the personality-disintegrating manifold of 
sensual pleasure. He had to undergo disappointment and frus- 
tration in order to realize that no material good was truly good, 
his true end, which could be grasped only spiritually.54_ Without 
this preparation it is surely doubtful if the books of the plato- 
nists would have occasioned just that insight or, at least, have 
impressed it so deeply. 


St. Augustine’s odyssey is typical of many.®? An interesting 


of scepticism. He never permitted any a-logical, specifically religious 
experience to be a substitute. He knew no irrational belief, such as Tol- 
stoy’s. He would evaluate God as being, in order to reach a union in love 
on the basis of this knowledge. 


49 Siegmund, p. 88: In der Entwicklung Augustins ist ebenfalls als Grund- 
motiv das Streben nach dem summum bonum aufzuweisen. 


50 Siegmund, pp. 96-98. The importance of the subjective summum 
bonum is that it depends on the total framework of each man’s life, his 
particular ordering of values. If it can be determined, it reveals a man’s 
character, since personality is not merely a sum of traits, but an integra- 
tion, a dynamic unity centered on an ultimate aim. Siegmund, p. 97: 
Gerade in den Selbstzeugnissen, die innere Entwicklungen schildern, ist der 
eigentliche Kernpunkt der Entwicklung die Veranderung des subjektiven 
summum bonum, and p. 98: Mit diesen Einsichten ist die Frage geklart, 
weshalb die Unruhe den Menschen in seiner Tiefe, in dem Kern seines 
Wesens erregt, weshalb eine Losung de Spannung niemals in den Aussen- 
schichten der Seele erfolgen kann. Die menschliche Stellung zum Gottes- 
glauben wurzelt letzlich im Zentralpunkt der menschlichen Persénlichkeit. 


51 Siegmund, p. 92: Sehnt sich die Seele nach Seligkeit, so erstrebt sie sie 
wesentlich durch den Besitz eines Nichtich. Dieses Nichtich freilich darf 
nicht durch aussere Mittel erworben und festgehalten werden—ein sinnlich- 
leiblicher Genuss bleibt fusserlich—sondern es muss ein Gut sein, das in 
innerlicher geistiger Aufnahme angeeignet wird . . . Quid est aliud beate 
vivere nisi aeternum aliquid cognoscendo habere? (St. Augustine, Epist. 
118, 16.) 


52 Thus Camelli was led by the disparity between the actualizations 
offered by erotic love and the infinity of his craving away from the sensible 
to the spiritual (Siegmund, p. 84). Strindberg showed a perversion of the 
same craving: after the loss of a spurious belief in God he directed his 
remaining religious unrest towards his wife. He tried marriage three times, 
became engaged a fourth, but was never satisfied. His is the case of a 
metaphysical love seeking the wrong object (Siegmund, pp. 84f). On the 
meaning of Augustine’s Confessions for our times Siegmund (p. 27) cites 
a letter to Father Sawicki: “Ich suchte die Ergrundung der Frage nach 
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parallel can be worked out in the conversion of the Maritains.** 
St. Augustine anticipated much we found in Tolstoy and Wilde, 
but unlike them he finally won through, with God’s grace,®™ to a 
full acceptance of the Christian God. 

It might be further objected that, before St. Augustine ac- 
cepted God’s immateriality, he had always known there was 
some God: hence his case is not to be adduced in support of a ra- 
tional origin of his belief.5° Even as a Manichee he never aban- 
doned the certainty that God existed and was provident. And 


dem Sinn des Lebens. Mein ganzes Vertrauen hatte ich zur Philosophie, 
als misste mir durch sie das Gute kommen. Und es war auch so, nur dass 
ein religids-philosophisches Buch mir das langersehnte Gute und Sohne 
brachte. Bei Augustins fand ich mich selber wieder .. .” 


53 Cf. Raissa Maritain, “The Maritains Find God”. There is the same 
longing for truth (p. 190), the dominant influence of a current materialism 
(the Maritains call it Scientism) (p. 191), an infinite uneasiness at the 
apparent meaninglessness of life (pp. 192, 194), dissatisfaction with skepti- 
cism and relativism (p. 195), the intellectual liberation from materialism 
through Plotinus (mediated for the Maritains by Bergson, p. 196), the 
example of a consummate psychologist (Simplicianus for Augustine, Léon 
Bloy for the Maritains, p. 200), and finally the drive given to the search by 
the longing for and gradual spiritualization of the subjective summum 
bonum (p. 214). The Maritains longed to share the happiness of the 


saints: did not Augustine long to have what a host of saints, mere children, 
had won? 


54 Siegmund, p. 22f answers the objection that, since the life of faith is 
initiated by grace, it cannot be grasped by ordinary psychology. But, 
whether grace is present or not, all the cases he examines show psycho- 
logically understandable connections. The natural causal relations of 
psychic events are not destroyed by grace. Die Gnade hebt die Natur auf, 
baut vielmehr auf ihr auf, so dass also auch eine religionspsychologische 
Untersuchung grundsatzlich zu Recht besteht (p. 23). I will add that de se 
the grace needed as the first step towards supernatural faith is sanans only, 
even though, according to some, gratia elevans be given from the first. The 
former grace is supernatural in mode only: its function is the removal of 
obstacles to natural reasoning. 


55 Siegmund, p. 39: Es ist . . . irrig zu meinen—wie es geschehen ist, dass 
bei Augustinus mit der Bekehrung etwas schlechthin Neues in seine geistige 
Welt eingetreten ist. 


56 Confessions, VI, 5 (trans. Sheed): “ No assault of fallacious questions 
which I had read in such multitude in the philosophers . . . could contrain 
me not to believe both that You are, though what might be Your nature I 
did not know, and that the government of human affairs belongs to You.” 
Cf. Siegmund, pp. 48, 156. 
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as a boy he had prayed to God. Might not his later insight be 
merely a rationalization of an early human faith? 

Yet, looking back, St. Augustine saw this preliminary certitude 
of the existence of an intelligent, provident Maker as entirely 
reasonable. He realized it had been a highly imperfect knowl- 
edge in that he had gone on to conceive the Maker of all things 
as material and as limited by the co-existence of a principle of 
evil. Yet there was truth there and a reasoned truth. It gave 
him a knowledge of a God quite different from the imaginative, 
anthropomorphic deity of his boyhood.®* To his mind it was not 
due to any special illumination. He took it for granted that 
anyone aware of the universal mutability of things could not 
help seeing that there is an immutable Maker. He made no is- 
sue of the point: after all he did not have to deal with fideists. 
His problem was to get free of that materialistic view of reality, 
which prevented him from seeing God as truly his last end. 

Siegmund speaks of this anticipatory certitude as intuitive, 
meaning by that that it was evidential and was reached not by 
syllogistic steps but by a complex insight into a converging series 
of reasons.°® However it be explained, it was clearly intellectual 
and thus confirms Siegmund’s thesis that typical cases of reli- 
gious development, for all their volitional) and emotional ele- 
ments, reveal a primacy of intellect.5® This does not mean that 


57 He had looked on God, when a boy, as an unseen protector (Conf, 
I, 9). This conception contributed to the formation of a nominal definition 
of God as summum bonum. The rational testing to which he subjected 
his concept of God is diametrically opposed to the theory behind belief as 
wish-fulfilment, ef. Siegmund, p. 18. Through the cases of Camelli, Strind- 
berg and Dauthendey, Siegmund (pp. 84-86) shows the inadequacy of 


Freudian theory which identifies contradictories, namely metaphysical and 
erotic love. 


58 Cf. supra note 48. Siegmund (p. 154) makes it clear that he does not 
mean an immediate suprahuman intuition, but a spontaneous acceptance 


of evidence of the kind which M. Maritain sees in pre-philosophical 
reasoning. 


59 Siegmund (p. 149f) shows that when the achievement of certitude is 
very sudden it is often accompanied by strong emotions, so much so that 
the certitude may be attributed by the convert to emotional factors. This 
was so with Dauthendey. Yet his certainty was prepared for by thirty 
years of intellectual groping. Dauthendey found himself unable to express 
the justifying reasons with logical exactness and began to doubt the validity 
of his experience. He confused knowledge with its expression. As New- 
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the appetitive elements are irrational: the primacy of intellect 
extends even to the basic drives originating the search for the 
ultimate meaning of life. Thus the sudden fear of death which 
Tolstoy experienced in a lonely hotel room and which led to such 
long soul-searching was not blind: it was not a purely instinctive 
aversion to imminent danger or even the image of it. Only the 
intellect could appreciate the evil of annihilation of personality 
consequent on death. Tolstoy’s appetitive aversion was rational 
in the sense of being specified by an intellectually known good, 
the good of avoiding an evil seen as threatening the whole man, 
his rationality included. So, in the case of the more positive 
drives to perfection and happiness, the goods in question could 
specify the appetitive drives only by being intellectually known 
as good. Hence the cases we have described do not reveal any 
radical opposition between drives and reason, between the prac- 
tical and the speculative. The originative occasions of the proc- 
ess towards belief are no ground for predicating irrationality of 
belief. 

We may now sum up from the cases we have seen those factors 
which are pertinent to the objection that the philosophical proofs 
are “unnecessary for those who do believe, and unconvincing to 
those who do not.” These factors are (1) the primacy of reason 
in the search for and attainment of natural certitude about God’s 
existence, (2) the role of the drive to a summum bonum, as evi- 
denced in the integration of personality around one supreme 
value, in awakening reflection and providing a nominal definition 
of God, and (3) the liability to error when the philosophical 
proofs are not weighed and/or revelation is not accepted. 

The traditional proofs, strictly speaking, are unnecessary to 
the believer, but not for Gabriel Marcel’s reason with which 
Marjorie Grene agrees, namely that faith is a necessary pre- 
requisite to such proofs.*® Neither St. Augustine, nor Tolstoy, 


man puts it, we may know with certainty that England, for example, is an 
island, yet be hard put to it to give a clear proof, satisfying all objections. 
Pre-philosophical knowledge of God is almost inevitably “in an imperfect 


logical state” (Maritain, Approches, p. 18), but that does not detract from 
its certitude. 


60 Cf. supra, note 3. William James, Varieties, p. 437, expressed the same 
view: “If you have a God already whom you believe in, these arguments 
confirm you. If you are atheistic, they fail to set you right.” Antonia 
White in the story of her re-conversion, “Smoking Flax,” Month, IV 
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nor Wilde had supernatural faith prior to achieving some certain 
knowledge of God, as Maker, or cause of causes, or provident in- 
telligence. Their insight did not depend on faith or revelation 
for a premise. At most, early indoctrination helped towards a 
nominal definition, though such indoctrination was totally lack- 
ing to Wilde. Philosophical demonstration was not necessary to 
them, because they had genuine rational certitude prior to any 
consideration of formal proofs. Wilde never did look at proofs. 
Tolstoy knew the Kantian formulation and rejection of proofs: 
his own acceptance of a cause of causes did not come by a re- 
dressing of the Kantian argument but through insight into the 
implications of his own contingence. Even if this could be called 
proof, nevertheless it did not presuppose faith. Tolstoy had re- 
course to faith, a blind, irrational faith, only when his reason ran 
into an idealistic roadblock. St. Augustine offers a proof of 
God’ existence from the governance of truth, but in fact it is 
rather a proof of the immateriality and transcendence of the God 
whom he already knew to exist as a Maker, but whose nature he 
had wrongly conceived as material. This prior insight was epi- 
stemically independent of revelation. 

In general, then, we may say that philosophical demonstration 
is unnecessary for the believer, because his certainty can stem di- 
rectly from personal insight, or reductively from such insight, as 
with those who accept God’s existence on the testimony of some- 
one wiser than themselves. 

The believer, however, cannot afford to ignore the philosophi- 
cal proofs entirely, even if, in addition to personal insight, he 
have supernatural faith and the correctives which revelation 
gives with regard to the true nature of God. He will be able to 
detect error, but not to say why an error is an error.*! There- 
fore, since true knowledge is not to be confused with the solu- 
tion of difficulties, he will not be able, without resource to the 
proofs, to meet difficulties adequately. Witness the difficulty ex- 
perienced by Tolstoy. As M. Maritain says: “Scientific certi- 
tude and the confronting of objections—and the answers to 


(1950), p. 116: “ These brilliant dialecticians (Maritain, D’Arcy) profess to 
teach their conclusions by methods accessible to all. But they are con- 
vinced beforehand that those conclusions are not only humanly correct 
but divinely guaranteed. It does rather weight the scales.” 


61 Cf. G. P. Klubertanz, Introd. to Phil. of Being, p. 8. 
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objections—appear all together.” ® Philosophical proofs, engen- 
dering scientific certitude with regard to what is within the com- 
petence of reason, are necessary for the protection both of faith 
and of natural knowledge. 

The cases studied show also, I think, why the philosophical 
proofs are unconvincing to those who do not believe. There are 
zealous Christians who naively think that an atheist can be con- 
verted by a syllogism, and is in bad faith if he reject the proofs. 
There are unbelievers who hold that, if the traditional proofs 
cannot convince them, nothing could. Neither group is right. 
Reflection on the experience of St. Augustine, Tolstoy, etc., 
makes it plain that their conviction was not the outcome of an 
attempt to assimilate the logic of a demonstration. It is doubt- 
ful if the Quinque Viae would have made much impression on 
them. This is not because of any lack of intelligibility in the 
Ways, but because (1) they do not, on the face of it, present the 
problem as one of ultimate concern, (2) they do not arouse any 
longing for the term of the proof, since they do not show God as 
the genuine term of one’s drive to happiness, or perfection, and 
(3) they do not allay fear of total commitment to an a»solute 
Truth. 

Today there are additional reasons why the proofs cannot be 
expected by themselves to convince the unbeliever. First, there 
is a revulsion against anything that looks syllogistic, and through 
that to a revulsion against reason itself. Secondly, there is the 
difficulty of language. A reviewer of Father Hawkins’ book, Es- 
sentials of Theism, remarks that he never read a book with 
whose fundamental suppositions he disagreed so much, and sug- 
gests that such books need a preliminary discussion of “ thomist 
language ”.*8 Thirdly, there is a blind spot among scholastics to 
the original theological context of the Quinque Viae.** And, 
finally, there is a widespread impression that the project of prov- 
ing God’s existence is doomed from the start: the affirmation of 
God as ultimate foundation of truth is considered incompatible 
with the unfinished and historical character of human knowing. 


62 Maritain, Approches, p. 19. 
63 George E. Hughes, Mind, LX (1951), pp. 560-561. 
64 Maritain, Approches, p. 76, note 15. 
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The proofs, indeed, are not concerned to answer these prob- 
lems explicitly. They must appear, even to the sympathetic un- 
believer, as too impersonal and a priort. To us their scientific 
impersonality is a pledge of their objectivity, and so is one of 
their merits. But as long as an unbeliever sees God as a threat 
to his personality, a negation of his humanity, the impersonality 
of the proofs can only be a stumbling-block. 

A propos of these contemporary difficulties we may say, first, 
that M. Maritain’s analysis of pre-philosophical knowledge of 
God should do much to dispel the illusion that we are wedded to 
the syllogism as the only way in which our intellects can perceive 
implications, or that we consider the average believer implicitly 
to have gone through the formal steps of the philosophical proofs. 

Secondly, the difficulty of language is not really new. It is the 
old difficulty of identity of formulas and divergence of meanings, 
a difficulty which the historian of philosophy constantly meets, 
as for example in the medieval usage of the Boethian formulas 
of esse and quod est. St. Augustine would have been puzzled to 
know how St. Thomas, proving God to be Ipsum Esse, thereby 
established God’s transcendence. Esse for St. Augustine meant 
immutability, and that he knew before knowing God’s imma- 
teriality and transcendence. Today Tillich can say that St. 
Thomas did not really mean ‘ existence’, when he asserted that 
in God there is no difference between essence and existence.® 
The existentialists can oppose existence to being, or being (the 


65 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, I (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), p. 204. His view of existence is existentialist. He is convinced 
that the traditional proofs never arrive at a truly transcendent God, since 
he sees them as tied to the Kantian category of causality (cf. pp. 196, 205, 
209, 235). There can be no true analogy of being which seeks to derive the 
infinite from the finite (p. 240). Maritain, Approches de Dieu, pp. 20-21 
thinks that Tillich misses the simple point that the traditional proofs do 
not claim to give us “l’évidence de |l’existence divine elle-méme ou de 
l’acte d’exister qui est en Dieu, et qui est Dieu méme—comme si on 
pouvait avoir l’évidence de son existence sans avoir celle de son essence. 
Ils nous donnent seulement l’évidence du fait que l’existence divine doit 
étre affirmée, ou de la vérité de l’attribution du prédication au sujet dans 
l’assertion ‘ Dieu existe’.” Tillich thinks that, if one asks if God exists, 
one must first conceive Him as having the possibility of non-existing, and 
this is to conceive God wrongly. To prove that such a God exists is non- 
sense. The problem for Tillich can be put correctly only if first one con- 
ceive God as being-itself, beyond the contrast of essence and existence, 
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en soi) to consciousness (the pour sot). We are up against a re- 
current task of sympathetically understanding the more signifi- 
cant of these divergent meanings and making it clear that we 
understand them when we present our own proofs. 

Thirdly, the admission of the theological context of the proofs 
is not a denial of their constitutive independence from faith, but 
rather an explanation of their lack of concern for the psychologi- 
cal process of achieving belief, or even with the devious routes 
which philosophers have attempted down the ages. The rational 
proofs were subsumed into the unity of operation which is the- 
ology at what M. Maritain calls “ the highest pitch of rational 
purity and condensation ”’. 

The final contemporary difficulty of the affirmation of God as 
ultimate foundation of truth being at odds with our human way 
of acquiring truth is answered by Canon Dondeyne in his For 
Chrétienne et Pensée Contemporaine.* God, the first truth 
quoad se, is never quoad nos the effective norm of our partial 
truths. Outside of revelation the human foundation of truth will 
always be our perception of the created universe of which we are 
a part, and the norm of that truth can only be fidelity to that 
foundation. Affirmation of God and further reflection on His 
mystery cannot eradicate this prius quoad nos in either its con- 
sistency or its historicity. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the point of my paper is 
that one can find in authentic accounts of religious development 


Reason, unable to transcend finite categories, cannot 
give this conception. We can agree with Tillich that, as Father Klubertanz 
says (Introduction to the Philosophy of Being, St. Louis, 1952, p. 16): 
“unless we think of an existing God we are not thinking of God at all,” 
but this does not answer the question of how we get to know that God 
exists. Tillich, among other things, misses (a) the hypothetical necessity 
present in the most contingent of beings, (b) the fact that the existence of 
contingent beings does not de se mean a positive potency to non-esse. 
For an excellent estimate of Tillich by a Catholic theologian cf. Gustave 
Weigel, “ Recent Protestant Theology ”, Theological Studies, XIV, 4 (1953), 
568-594 (the section, pp. 573-585, is on Tillich). Cf. also M. C. D’Arcy, 
“A Protestant ‘Summa Theologiae’”, Month, CXCVI (1953), 270-281. 


66 Cf. supra, note 64, and Gerald van Ackeren, S.J., “ Reflections on the 


Relation between Philosophy and Theology”, Theol. Studies, XIV, 4 
(1953), pp. 527-550. 


67 Albert Dondeyne, Foi Chrétienne et Pensée Contemporaine, 2nd ed. 
(Louvain: 1952), p. 168f. 
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typical cases of a rational search for and arrival at true and cer- 
tain knowledge of God. The possibility of such pre-philosophi- 
cal knowledge and its quasi-immediate manner are shown by M. 
Maritain in his Range of Reason. I think that these cases verify 
the basic experience which M. Maritain sees in the eternal ap- 
proach of man to God. This experience is the insight into the 
implications of a nothingness at the heart of the universe of 
which I see myself to be a part, even though my own existence is 
unique. 

The experience of St. Augustine and the others is significant 
because the naturality of a rational process operative within a 
framework of appetitive drives. This makes it legitimate to 
look for reason as the real source of the certitude in those ap- 
parently emotional or pragmatic conversions which are char- 
acterized by a similar pattern of development. 

The late Fulton Oursler is a case in point.** He thought of his 
conversion as opposed to the way of “ pure reason”. He put it 
down to his experience of God’s benefits gained through prayer. 
But in recounting his own progress from agnosticism, disillusion 
and metaphysical anxiety to an acceptance of his own insuffi- 
ciency, he showed that he had undergone a development signifi- 
cantly similar to that of Tolstoy. His search was intellectual, 
so was the insight into his insufficiency. Before he tried prayer, 
he had already acquired humility, a wide-awake humility, which 
virtually contains an affirmation of God. 

What Oursler attributed to pragmatic experience, the Alcholics 
Anonymous, under the guidance of William James, attribute to 
an emotional experience. Yet many a chronic alcoholic comes to 
accept a “higher power” only after undergoing the familiar 
course of disillusion, despair and the insight into one’s own radi- 
cal contingency.® The inability to express the rational grounds 
of this certainty may give color to the emotional interpretation. 
But inability to communicate knowledge is not to be confused 
with the knowledge itself. Only a gifted few can analyze and 
express the complicated psychological process of their insights, 


68 Fulton Oursler, Why I Know There Is a God (New York: Doubleday, 
1950), Chapter 1. 


89 Alcoholics Anonymous (1945), p. 60, gives a concrete presentation of 
“good reasons” for belief in a “ higher Power ”. 
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and only the philosopher can adequately show the noetic and 
ontological grounds. 

By way of corollary I showed why the philosophical proofs are 
not psychologically fitted to produce conviction. This does not 
mean that no effort should be made to make them intelligible to 
our contemporaries. If, for example, we can show the proofs as 
flowing from a noetic which subsumes the good points of con- 
temporary phenomenology and fills up its lacunae, we will re- 
move from the proofs the appearance of a metaphysical algebra 
and win for them serious attention.”° I think M. Maritain’s sug- 
gestions are apropos here: “ in a complete philosophical treatise 
of theodicy the metaphysical demonstration should be preceded 
by a number of tentative ways more experimental than ra- 
tional ’”’,71 and “before proposing the philosophical proofs we 
should make sure, as far as possible . . . that the minds we are 
addressing be awake to the primordial intuition of existence, and 
aware of the natural knowledge of God contained within this 
intuition.” * 

Peter W. Nasu, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary 
403 Wellington, West 
Toronto, Canada 





COMMENT ON PAPER OF FR. PETER NASH 


HE existence of God is one of the central problems of modern 

times. Perhaps never before in history has it disturbed the 
mind of man so acutely. To be convinced of the fact, all you 
have to do is watch the constant stream of literature on the sub- 
ject coming off the press. All the basic unrest, anxiety, hope and 
despair of modern man are reflected in the variety of attitudes 
towards God which it displays. And the problem is not simply a 
speculative one for modern man. It involves his eternal salva- 


70 Cf. Dondeyne, op. cit., pp. 120-170; and Etienne Borne, “ Les Grandes 
Affirmations Spiritualistes: L’Existence de Dieu et L’Immortalité de 
l’Ame ”, Apologétique, ed. M. Brillant et M. Nédoncelle (Paris: 1948), p. 61. 

71 Maritain, Approches, p. 76, note 15. 


72 Ibid., p. 19. 
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tion as well as his temporal destiny on this earth. It has often 
been said, and quite correctly, that there has never been a people 
or nation which did not acknowledge the existence of God and 
pay him worship. But in modern times we are presented with a 
spectacle which is new in history: a state which is consciously 
founded on the principle that there is no God; a state, moreover, 
which is a formidable world power controlling the temporal des- 
tiny of a large portion of the globe. No man can foresee the 
consequences in history of such a tremendous event; all we can 
be sure of is that it will profoundly affect our own generation 
and the generations to come. So the urgency of the problem of 
God in modern times invites us to reflect seriously upon it. 

We are endebted to Father Peter Nash for an enlightening and 
stimulating paper on one aspect of this problem: the relationship 
between ordinary and philosophical knowledge of God. The sub- 
ject is a difficult and complex one, and it would have been im- 
possible to explore all its ramifications in the space of half an 
hour. However, I think that Father Nash has thrown light on 
some important aspects of it. At the same time he has raised 
some questions in my own mind and no doubt in yours too. 

If I understand his thesis correctly, it is that philosophical 
proofs of the existence of God are possible and necessary, but 
that pre-philosophical approaches to God are also of vital im- 
portance, even for the appreciation of the philosophical demon- 
strations. The modern mind is skeptical of conceptual reasoning 
and its ability to demonstrate God’s existence. It tends to put 
its trust in other ways to God, such as feeling, faith, or belief. 
Father Nash has upheld the validity of philosophical demonstra- 
tions of God; but he has pointed out that such demonstrations 
will fail to convince a person who has no preparation for them, 
or who is looking for something they cannot give. A person who 
has not experienced the basic nothingness of himself and of the 
world around him, who has no sense of the mystery of being and 
existence, will not grasp the significance of the philosophical 
demonstration which translates this experience into conceptual 
terms. Both a psychological and metaphysical preparation are 
thus required for the appreciation of the demonstration. 

Father Nash has also shown by his case histories that the pre- 
philosophical approach to God, which some claim is a way of 
blind faith, is in fact, at least obscurely, intellectual. It may be 
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heavily charged with emotion and feeling, but it is basically an 
insight. It is this obscure insight which the demonstrations in 
philosophy will purify and raise to a scientific and philosophical 
level, where they will become conscious of themselves, purified of 
false images, and capable of defending themselves from attack. 

I am entirely in agreement with Father Nash on these matters. 
There is one point, however, which to my mind requires some 
elucidation. Father Nash has used the expression “ ordinary 
knowledge ” of God in contradistinction to “ philosophical knowl- 
edge.” It seems to me that the notion of ordinary knowledge in 
this context needs further clarification. There is a commonsense 
knowledge of God, which St. Thomas describes as follows in his 
Contra Gentiles III, 38: 


“There is a certain general and confused knowledge of God which 
is in almost all men, whether from the fact that, as some think, the 
existence of God, like other principles of demonstration, is self-evi- 
dent, ... or, as seems nearer the truth, because by his natural reason, 
man is able at once (stattm) to arrive at some knowledge of God. For 
seeing that natural things are arranged in a certain order,—since there 
cannot be order without a cause of order—men for the most part per- 
ceive that there is one who arranges in order the things that we see. 
But who or of what kind this cause of order may be, or whether there 
be only one, cannot be gathered from this general consideration.” 


This ordinary knowledge of God is gained by most men 
quickly, by natural insight into the order of nature. On the 
other hand, Tolstoy’s search for God involved much reflection 
and analysis. So too did St. Augustine’s. Both were the fruit of 
experiences which were far from ordinary in the sense in which 
this term can be applied to the knowledge of God just described 
by St. Thomas. Moreover, were the approaches to God of 
Tolstoy and St. Augustine purely natural, or were they aided by 
grace? Certainly St. Augustine’s was. Can all these approaches 
to God be grouped together and contrasted with philosophical 
knowledge of God, and if so, just how is this to be done? In 
brief, the question which I would like to put to Father Nash is: 
what does “ ordinary” knowledge of God mean when distin- 
guished from “ philosophical ” knowledge? 


ARMAND Maurer, C.8.B. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 
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THE PRIME MOVER: PHYSICAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


N approaching the problem of the Prime Mover, St. Thomas 

employed both a matter and a method. Materially, he en- 
riched reason with its central argument that God exists. By this 
method, he left an outline of how, in the dramatic movement of 
philosophy to its climax in God, the several sciences in turn must 
form the acts. These two achievements, the proof of a Prime 
Mover and the picture of human sciences, are closely related. 
For the order in pursuing the various sciences will color our 
vision of the First Cause while in turn, by the light of that First 
Principle, all the sciences themselves will be shaded into their 
proper eminence. 

In his studies of the Prime Mover, St. Thomas employed a 
matter so familiar that none of the papers of this meeting have 
taken us on a conducted tour of its contents, and in the sequel, 
it will enter only to bring forward a more primary concern—the 
method of St. Thomas in the several philosophical contexts where 
his discussion of a Prime Mover unrolls. That method or spirit 
which St. Thomas asked of philosophers pursuing their argu- 
ments for God is a model most worthy of being reclaimed. For 
in order to duplicate his material excellence in reaching a Prime 
Mover, it is urgent to reproduce the order, the hierarchy of ab- 
straction, and the several forms of science through which he as- 
cended en route to that study of God which he proclaimed as the 
summit of all human sciences. 

As a first approximation to the method that controls St. 
Thomas’ philosophy of God, his vision of metaphysics was at 
once more broad and more narrow than the view in vogue today 
among many of his disciples. His metaphysical horizons were in 
the first place broad enough to unfold into a single, unified sci- 
ence our own misleading divisions of general metaphysics, episte- 
mology, and natural theology. Yet his view of metaphysics was 
also narrow enough to allow and even require, at a pre-meta- 


1 Since the same standard edition will be used in this paper for each work 
of Saint Thomas, the edition will be identified only at its first mention. 

In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1 ad tert. quest., corp., (ed. Wyser); Summa 
contra Gentiles, II, 4 (ed. Vives). 
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physical level, both an approach to the Prime Mover and the 
whole or moral philosophy.” 

Within the boundaries of the philosophy of nature and of 
metaphysics, not to mention sacred theology, the study of the 
Prime Mover proceeds in each case according to the principles 
and order proper to the science in question, and the conclusions 
in each instance vary accordingly. The distinctive visions of the 
Prime Mover by the philosophy of nature, the metaphysician, 
and the theologian have been somewhat blurred by the common 
practice of sheltering the philosophical proof for a Prime Mover 
within the metaphysical outfield and then running off the meta- 
physics in question according to the structure of the two Sum- 
mae, both of which are theological in principle and in order. 
The outcome of such a practice has been, on the one hand, the 
delivery of the physical world precisely as physical to purely 
secular investigations and, on the other, a misconception of meta- 
physics itself by converting it into a sacred theology or purely 
dialectical knowledge. 

Where the first alternative obtains and where a course labelled 
metaphysics or natural theology becomes in actual teaching a 
study in sacred theology, philosophy is obviously not scandalized 
but accorded its highest compliment, as ancilla theologiae; yet 
teachers of such courses ought not to be under the illusions of 
their college catalogues. On the other hand, where by its own 
principles and in its own name a course in metaphysics can never 
communicate more than a dialectical knowledge of the subject, 
our students, whatever their subjective disposition to metaphys- 
ics, are simply being short-changed. The philosophy program of 
the typical Catholic college has long been the hostage of ration- 
alism which has left us under the comfortable shade of not being 
rational enough. So long as its own intrinsic order is out of 
joint, not only will philosophy sag away from ordering the rest of 
human knowledge, but where rationalism promotes all specula- 
tive philosophy into a metaphysics pure or applied, the culmina- 
tion of reason in a knowledge of God will forever lack a truly 
scientific stature. If the premises of the ensuing discussion can 
support their conclusion, then, far from reserving to metaphysics 


2In VI Eth., lect. 7 (ed. Vives); Liber de Causis, lect. 1 (ed. Vives); 
In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, ad 9; VI, 1,-ad tert. quest., corp.; In I Met., 2. 
n. 46 (ed. Cathala). 
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the proof for a Prime Mover, the philosophy of St. Thomas re- 
quires such a proof as the necessary approach to metaphysics— 
without which metaphysics, as a science, cannot come into exist- 
ence. And should this verdict be accepted, then it is supremely 
necessary to rehabilitate the philosophy of nature not only to 
provide a porchlight for modern science but also to build the 
very portals of metaphysics itself. 

That a physical approach to God has a singular revelance in 
our own times there can be no doubt. Apart from the logical 
problem of ordering the parts of philosophy, the physical proof 
for a Prime Mover is commanded by the preoccupations of our 
intellectual culture with the physical world. The study of God 
today should be alive and alert to the modern frontiers of knowl- 
edge, in the spirit of the address of Pope Pius XII to the Ponti- 
fical Academy of Sciences, on November 22, 1951: 


Hence, it seems helpful to re-examine on the basis of new scientific 
discoveries the classical proofs of the Angelic Doctor, especially those 
based on change and the order of the Universe (Summa, 1/2/3) that is 
to say, to inquire if, and in what degree, a very profound knowledge 
of the structure of the macrocosm and the microcosm contributes to- 
wards strengthening those philosophical arguments. It is also helpful 
to consider, on the other hand, if and to what degree those proofs have 
been weakened, as is not infrequently affirmed, by the fact that modern 
physics has formulated new basic principles, ruled out or modified 
certain ancient ideas, whose content was perhaps judged in the past 
to be fixed and definitive, such as time, space, motion, causality, sub- 
stance—all of which concepts are supremely important for the question 
which now occupies us. The question, then, is not one of revising the 
philosophical proofs, but rather of inquiring into the physical founda- 
tions from which they flow .. .3 


Moreover, the whole philosophy of God rides on our success in 
reaching Him from the physical order, and the empirical ap- 
proach of St. Thomas to the Prime Mover reverberates with the 
theme of the Holy Father’s message. Thus, in trailing St. 
Thomas on his quest for a Prime Mover across purely philo- 
sophical soil, we pick up his footprints for the first time in the 
philosophy of nature. 

Now the philosophy of nature is the first of the so-called philo- 
sophical sciences in the pedagogical order. In the sequence of 


3 Translated into English in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 5 ser., LX XVII 
(1952), 60. 
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learning that follows the natural rhythm of reason, St. Thomas 
puts logic first, then mathematics, afterwards the philosophy of 
nature, then ethics, and finally metaphysics.* Precisely as a sec- 
ond-intentional and formal science, logic by nature must refrain 
from the question of a Supreme Being except in its purely logical 
functions as the subject or predicate of a proposition; and 
mathematics, ignoring the efficient, final, and even material 
causes of things, must likewise pass over the question of God in 
scientific silence. To prove that God exists requires a reference 
to extrinsic causes in things, and since neither logic nor mathe- 
matics traffics in such causes, they do not raise the question of 
God. But the slope of the philosophy of nature is quite different, 
and at its apex is both the demonstration and the discovery of a 
Prime Mover. 

In the opening lesson of his Commentary on the Physics, St. 
Thomas outlines the all important order in our study of nature. 
Following our natural curve of knowledge from the general to the 
particular, we begin, he insists, with universal causes and prin- 
ciples, as discussed in the eight books of Aristotle’s Phystcs and 
afterwards focus upon the concrete applications of our general 
conclusions.® It is as a universal cause of the mobile world that 
the Prime Mover is studied in the general part of physics where 
the other universal principles of nature are investigated. How- 
ever, because the Prime Mover is something determinate, its 
treatment marks a transition to the second moment in the sci- 
ence of nature, the application of general knowledge to concrete 
things. Already at this point, the Prime Mover can be seen as 
a focus not only in the explanation of the world but in the in- 
tegration of human knowledge as well. 

Loyal to the order of Aristotle, St. Thomas in his Commentary 
on the Physics considers the Prime Mover in Book VII with a 
view to determine whether motion has a first extrinsic principle 
and in Book VIII with a view to establish, within the limits of 


the science at hand, what kind of principle it is.7 As is well 


4 Cf. supra, n. 2. 


5In I Phys., 1, n. 7 (ed. Angeli-Pirotta); In De Sensu et Sensato, lect. 1 
(ed. Vives). 


6 In VIII Phys., 2, n. 1993. 
7 In VII Phys., 1, n. 1759; In VIII Phys., 1, n. 1966. 
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known, the physical proof for a Prime Mover pivots on the two 
Aristotelian physical principles: whatever is moved is moved by 
something other than itself; and in a series of movers, essentially 
dependent on each other, there is no regression into infinity.® 
The ultimate conclusion, as is well known, reaches a First 
Mover.® 

According to the familiar view of St. Thomas,’ reason could 
never know by its own unaided logic that movement began in 
time, and there is thus an open alternative that either the world 
had a temporal beginning or it did not. If we choose the second 
case, it is easier to show that there is a Prime Mover since, in 
the words of St. Thomas, “ everything new demands an innovat- 
ing principle.”?4 But Aristotle plunged against the greatest 
logical odds by making the more difficult option, the hypothesis 
of an eternal world.!* The implication is that, if the proof for a 
Prime Mover can survive its supreme test, it will come through 
lesser opposition with the trophy of truth. 

It is on strictly physical grounds that St. Thomas, as com- 
mentator on the Physics, makes his demonstration of the Prime 
Mover. In articulating the various phases of his argument, he 
draws upon all the principal truths previously established in the 
Physics, as though providing an action-picture of his analysis 
elsewhere that the First Mover is “ the end to which natural sci- 


8 For a recent scholarly treatment of the problem of the Prime Mover, 
cf. J. Owens, “ The Conclusion of the Prima Via,” The Modern Schoolman, 
XXX (1952-53), 33-53; 199-121; 203-215; a more general treatment of the 
traditional five ways as presented through various texts of St. Thomas 
appears in J. Baisnee, “St. Thomas Aquinas’s Proofs for the Existence of 
God presented in their Chronological Order,’ Philosophical Studies in 
Honor of the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P., ed. J. K. Ryan (West- 
minster, Md., 1953), pp. 29-64. 


®For present purposes, it is not necessary to argue the question of 
whether the Prime Mover may be self-moved in such a way that one part 
moves another. St. Thomas discusses this subject in Jn VIII Phys., 10 and 
in Summa contra Gentiles, I, 13. 


10 Cf. especially Summa Theol., I, 46, 1 ad 1 (ed. Vives); de Pot., III, 14 
(ed. Vives) ; Summa contra Gentiles, II, 38. 


11 Jn VIII Phys., 1, n. 1991. 
12 For St. Thomas’ interpretation that Aristotle was not arguing abso- 


lutely and in his own name but “ against a position,” cf. de Pot., III, 17, 
corp. 
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ence leads.” 1% Here are some samples of the ways in which 
Books VII and VIII of the Commentary on the Physics echo 
every major theme of the first six books: From Book I, St. 
Thomas uses the principles of matter, form, and privation to 
show that motion requires a subject; '* from Book II, he takes 
the definition of nature to illustrate the meaning of movement 
that is primo and per se; © Book III has furnished the definition 
of motion !* together with a discussion of infinity in matter; ?” 
Book IV has studied place and hence the most manifest motion 
in the most manifest of the five ways,!* and the analysis of time, 
from the same Book, is a background for the understanding of 
the infinite series and the eternity of the world; the study of 
the divisions of motion in Book V clarifies the contrast between 
essential and incidental movement; *° and finally Book VI, the 
study of the continuum, is used for the three-fold purpose of 
showing the need for an extrinsic agent in motion,”1 of proving 
that the indivisible is immobile,?? and of showing that there is no 
infinite regression in causality.2* Hence, almost as though the 
first six books of the Physics were a conscious preparation to 
prove a Prime Mover, it is safe to say that the proof depends 
upon every scientific principle previously possessed in the or- 
dered study of nature, and to reproduce the proof requires noth- 
ing less than a reconstruction of the whole of Aristotle’s Physics. 


13 Jn Boeth. de Trin., V, 2, ad 3, translation by A. Maurer, The Division 
and Methods of the Sctences (Toronto, 1953), p. 22. 

14 Jn VIII Phys., 2, nn. 1994-1996. 

15 Jn VII Phys., 1, nn. 1761 ff.; In VIII Phys., 8, nn. 2165, 2176. Fo 


2 or 


succinct treatments of what St. Thomas means by primo and by per se, cf. 
also, In IV Phys., 4, nn. 838-844; In V Phys., 1, n. 1237. 


16 Jn VIII Phys., 2, n. 1994; In VIII Phys., 10, n. 2218. 


17 Jn VII Phys., 2, nn. 1785-1786; In VIII Phys., 9, nn. 2185-2191; In VIII 
Phys., 10, n. 2216. 


18 In VIII Phys., 14, nn. 2302-2322. 

19 In VII Phys., 2, nn. 1788-1790; In VIII Phys., 2, nn. 2025 ff. 

20 In VIII Phys., 7, nn. 2143-2145; In VIII Phys., 8, nn. 2165, 2176. 
21 In VII Phys., 1, n. 1777. 

22 In VIII Phys., 12, n. 2264. 

23 In VII Phys., 2, nn. 1794-1797. 
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In such a program, the most obvious changes would be the de- 
letion, throughout the whole of the present text, of all reference 
to Aristotle’s own adversaries who are no longer of direct interest 
except to the historian. In their stead would be contemporary 
references to the discoveries of modern science not only as they 
may seem to challenge the first six books of the Physics but even 


as they bear upon the problem of the Prime Mover. As the Holy 
Father has written: 


Genuine philosophers profit from these discoveries in a very special 
way, because when they take these scientific conquests as the basis for 
their rational speculations, their conclusions thereby acquire greater 
certainty, while they are provided with clearer illustrations in the midst 
of possible shadows, and more convincing assistance in establishing an 
ever more satisfying response to difficulties and objections.*4 


There is no principle in the first six books of the Physics that 
does not, like a sun, light the way to a Prime Mover and nothing 
sound in modern science that is not capable, like a moon per- 
haps, of shedding a similar, if somewhat more shadowy, radia- 
tion. 

Now it is true that St. Thomas introduces non-physical rea- 
soning into his Commentary on the Physics, and this has favored 
a view that the argument for a Prime Mover in philosophy can- 
not be a purely physical demonstration. As a theologian, st. 
Thomas is concerned to show against Averroes that, while motion 
always requires a subject, creation does not 75 and that, while the 
hypothesis of an eternal world is contrary to faith, still Aristotle 
does succeed in showing that movement could not have begun in 
a natural way.*® In such contexts, it is true, St. Thomas did not 
hesitate to introduce the metaphysics of creation. 

Yet such interjections, common to all of St. Thomas’ philo- 
sophical tracts where a doctrine of faith is at stake or where a 
purely philosophical question can be pursued to a fuller answer,27 
do not alter the essentially physical level of a physical proof for 


24 Transl. cit., p. 61. 
25 In VIII Phys., 2, n. 2003. 
26 In VIII Phys., 2, n. 2044. 


27 Cf. St. Thomas’ reason for introducing into physics arguments against 
monism. In I Phys., 2, n. 51. 
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a Prime Mover. As St. Thomas remarks, what pertains to one 
science essentially may be used incidentally by another.** Yet 
such an incidental use of principles alien to a given discipline do 
not compromise the autonomy of the science in question; they 
are merely dialectical asides. A Catholic, reading the Commen- 
tary on the Physics will, as a man, be protected from any pos- 
sible heresy by the metaphysical periphery that St. Thomas has 
hemmed about the physical proof for a Prime Mover; but as a 
scientist, he will still discover an authentically physical argu- 
ment that has no intrinsic dependence on the belief in an eternal 
world. Indeed even on Aristotle’s hypothesis of an eternal world, 
St. Thomas regarded the proof for a Prime Mover in the Physics 
as “ most efficacious and irresistible.” *® 


In the Commentary on the Trinity of Boethius, where St. 
Thomas makes a precise study of the amplitude of the various 
sciences and where he urges the pedagogical priority of the phi- 
losophy of nature, he is quite sure that the argument to a Prime 
Mover is a physical proof. Let us listen to his own words: 


28 In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, ad 1. Fr. Owens, art. cit., pp. 42 ff., thinks 
that in his Commentary on the Physics St. Thomas elevates the reasoning 
of Aristotle into a metaphysical realm. In his remarks from the floor fol- 
lowing the reading of this paper, Fr. Owens questioned the view that St. 
Thomas’ discussion of creation in the Commentary (Jn VIII Phys., 2) is a 
“ dialectical aside.” It is difficult to handle a textual question of this sort 
by a purely verbal discussion from a convention floor. In support of my 
own position concerning Jn VIII Phys., 2, I wish to point out that practi- 
cally all of the lesson in question, more specifically, nn. 1996-2054 is a refu- 
tation of Averroes who “occasionem sumpsit loquendi contra id quod 
secundum fidem de creatione tenemus” (n. 1996). All of this material is, 
in my view, a dialectical interpolation. By contrast to this interpretation, 
it may be argued that not only Averroes but even Aristotle is being sub- 
jected to correction by St. Thomas’ superior metaphysics. “Sed nec illud 
quod Aristoteles ad hoc ponit, scilicet quod prius et posterius sunt sine 
tempore, efficax esse” (n. 2055). But St. Thomas has elsewhere expressed 
the view that Aristotle’s notion of an eternal world was not an absolute 
position of the Stagirite himself but an hypothesis which he took to argue 
against a position (de Pot., III, 17, c). Such an interpretation of Aristotle’s 
argument would tend to strengthen the opinion that lesson 2 of Jn VIII 
Phys. is dialectical in its treatment not only of Averroes but even of Aris- 
totle himself in the “position” he assumed. Whatever the verdict about 
this text, St. Thomas, it would seem, felt that there is a physical proof for 
a Prime Mover (cf. note 30, infra). 


29 Jn VIII Phys., 1, n. 1991. 
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Natural science does not treat of the First Mover as of its subject or 
as part of its subject, but as the end to which natural science leads. 
Now the end does not belong to the nature of the thing of which it is 
the end, but it has a relation to it; as the end of a line is not the line 
but is related to it. So also the First Mover is of a different nature 
from natural things, but it is related to them because it moves them. 
So it falls under the consideration of natural science, not in itself, but 
in so far as it is a mover.30 


St. Thomas faithfully carries with him the full weight of these 
words in pursuing the Prime Mover through the Commentary on 
the Physics. To repeat his caution, as a point is related to a 
line, so the study of the Prime Mover is related to the philosophy 
of nature. Now just as a point is known by way of negating the 
properties of a line, so the attributes of the Prime Mover are 
grasped in the philosophy of nature by negating qualities in the 
physical world. In the Commentary on the Physics, one looks in 
vain for the fairly elaborate deduction of God’s attributes as 
found in the Summa Theologiae. Book VIII of the Physics de- 
rives only those attributes of the Prime Mover that are known 
from the principles studied in the previous books and hence this 
scientific list of attributes does not even extend to intelligence 
and will, much less to pure act as the essence of the Supreme 
Being. 

St. Thomas shows that the Prime Mover must be immobile be- 
cause it is first in motion,®! eternal because it is unmoved,®” 
without magnitude because it is immobile,** infinite because its 
causality exceeds any determination in time.** Concerning a 
fifth attribute, the unity of the Prime Mover, St. Thomas wavers 


30 V, 2, ad 3, transl. cit., p. 22. 

31 In VIII Phys., 12, nn. 2261 ff.; 13, n. 2279. 
32 In VIII Phys., 12, n. 2262. 

33 In VIII Phys., 23, n. 2564. 


34 Jn VIII Phys., 21, nn. 2502-2509. In connection with the deduction of 
the attributes, John of St. Thomas thinks that we can derive, from the 
proof from motion, that the Prime Mover is pure act, infinite, immaterial, 
intelligent, ubiquitous, sempiternal. John concedes that many of these 
attributes are derived in metaphysics but are treated in his Natural Phi- 
losophy “ quia raptim a philosophia ex ipso motu deducuntur eaque tractat 
Aristoteles tum in hoc libro 8, tum in 12 Metaphy.” Curs. Phil. II. Nat 
Phil., I P., Q. XXIV, Art., 3, ed. Reiser, p. 487. Elsewhere John is on record 
that the argument used by the theologian as prima via is metaphysical. 
Curs. Theol., Q. II, Ia, Disp. iii, Art. ii, ed. Vives, I, 538. 
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somewhat in his Commentary on the Physics. He invokes the 
principle of economy to show that since one such mover is ade- 
quate, it would be illogical to posit more.** Toward the end of 
the Commentary on the Physics, there is another argument for 
the unity of the Prime Mover in explaining the continuity, uni- 
formity, and regularity of motion.*® Having thus discussed the 
unity of the Prime Mover, St. Thomas, in the concluding solemn 
peroration of his Commentary, identifies this First Agent with 
God. In his own words: 


And thus the Philosopher completes the general consideration of natu- 
ral things in the first principle of all nature, who is God blessed above 
all things through the ages. Amen.37 


But there is no proof here, as in the two Summae, that this is 
a demonstration, through a nominal definition, of God’s exist- 
ence. Of the five attributes studies in the Physics, the one that 
would identify the Prime Mover as the God known by faith 
would be unity, which St. Thomas elsewhere thinks to be estab- 
lished from even physical considerations.** Hence, not only does 
St. Thomas feel that the science of nature can reach the Prime 
Mover if only as a line that is terminated by a point, but he also 
believes that this Prime Mover is God. And in the concluding 
words of his Commentary on the Physics, he believes, as St. 
Albert also did,®® that such a God is reached in Aristotle. 

In the Commentary on the Metaphysics, St. Thomas never 
forgets the proof for a Prime Mover from physical motion. He 
asks indeed whether there are other proofs for the principles of 
things besides those drawn out of movement.*® Moreover, in 
dealing formally with the Prime Mover in Book XII of his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, St. Thomas, like Aristotle before 
him, does not even find it necessary to repeat the argument from 


35 In VIII Phys., 12, n. 2272. 


36 Jn VIII Phys., 23, nn. 2523 ff. St. Thomas elsewhere thinks that Book 
VIII of the Physics has established the unity of the Prime Mover. In I 
Met., 12, n. 192. 


37 In VIII Phys., 23, n. 2550. 

38 In I Met., 12, n. 192. 

39 Summa Theol., I P., Tract. III, Q. 18, m. 1 (ed. Borgnet). 
40 In III Met., 3, n. 365. 
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the Physics. He goes over the same soil with the sharper tools of 
metaphysics, considers the Prime Mover as known from physical 
considerations, and then goes on to the further attributes that, at 
the metaphysical stage of the order of learning, can now be es- 
tablished.*! By this time, in its pedagogical itinerary, the mind 
of the learner has been submitted to the science of the soul with 
its spiritual powers of intellect and will, and St. Thomas, follow- 
ing Aristotle the philosopher, can show at a metaphysical level 
that the Prime Mover is intelligent, moving the world as a final 
cause at the level of design and desire.42 Such an argument con- 
cerning the mode of causality of the First Mover could not have 
been offered in the limits of strictly physical considerations. 

Nor could the point of advance in the Physics justify such 
claims, established in the Commentary on Metaphysics, that the 
Prime Mover is pure act,** intelligence, life,#° beatitude.*® In 
the very last lesson of his Commentary on the Metaphysics, St. 
Thomas strokes out his strongest philosophical argument for the 
unity of the Prime Mover in terms of a final cause for the order 
in the universe.** He vacillated, it was observed, in his proof for 
a Prime Mover in the Commentary on the Physics; at least, his 
case at that point may have the look of unfinished philosophical 
business. His best argument was drawn from the continuity of 
motion which can be explained only by a cause that is essentially 
one. This is a dim shadow of the much brighter argument in the 
Commentary on the Metaphysics, where now seeing things in a 
higher light and with the whole formal sweep of philosophy at 
his back, St. Thomas comes at last to the unity of the Prime 
Mover as the cause of cosmic order. Here, at the ultima thule of 
philosophy and in a proof through final causality which is the 
most typical tool of metaphysical discourse,** the mind arrives, 
as it were, at the One God. 


41 Jn XII Met., 5, 6, esp. n. 2517. 

42 In XII Met., 7, nn. 2536-2544; 12, nn. 2627-2637. 
43 In XII Met., 6, n. 2518. 

44 Jn XII Met., 8, n. 2543. 

45 In XII Met., 8, n. 2544. 

46 In XII Met., 8, n. 2543. 

47 In XII Met., 12, n. 2663. 


48 In III Met., 4, n. 378; ef. also In I Phys., 1, n. 12. 
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The argument in Book XII of Aristotle’s Metaphysics and of 
St. Thomas’ Commentary is not an independent argument. It is 
not for instance the argument from design in the Summa. Both 
for Aristotle and for Aquinas, the treatment of God in the Meta- 
physics is anchored in the argument from the Physics and ex- 
pands our knowledge of the Prime Mover with the new dimen- 
sions that a metaphysical light can bring to view. 

There is a third context in which the Prime Mover is studied. 
This is in sacred theology as illustrated in classical form in the 
two Summae. At this level of science, there are principles and 
orders and methods not only specifically but even generically dif- 
ferent from the study of the Prime Mover in the Physics and in 
the Metaphysics. The philosopher’s proofs that God exists are 
acts of discovery and demonstration. But the theologian need 
make no such discovery in the order of time, although he does so 
in a certain logical or natural order of priority and posteriority 
by way of reaching a rational possession of natural “ preambles ” 
of faith #® which he knew historically by revelation. The proofs 
for God that, in philosophy, are merely scientific are exalted in 
sacred theology with a sapiential status by that ‘ wisdom above 
all human wisdoms not merely in any one order, but abso- 
lutely.” °° In a theological discourse, the foreknowledge is dif- 
ferent from what it is in philosophy,®! and the scope, structure, 
and spirit of the proofs will vary accordingly not merely in 
species but in genus. Such considerations should warn us, when 
proceeding through the Summa with a purely philosophical out- 
look, to drive at a cautious and reduced speed. 

But aside from our confusions of theology and philosophy, ra- 
tionalism is not yet inside the vault that Thomism claims to have 
purchased for its remains. Under the shadow of Wolff and his 
ancestors in the late scholastic period, Thomistic philosophy ever 
since its revival at the end of the nineteenth century has tended 
to split metaphysics into three parts—general metaphysics, 
sometimes called ontology, natural theology, and epistemology. 
Indeed, the impression is often given that these subjects are 


49 Summa Theol., I, 2, 2 ad 1. 
50 Summa Theol., I, 1, 6, c. 


51 Cf. A. Finili, “Is There a Philosophical Approach to God,” Dominican 
Studies IV (1951), 80-101. 
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three distinct disciplines when in fact, having one common set of 
first principles, they are one science. 

Yet even where these fatal divisions have not obtained, all the 
proofs for the First Cause have frequently been packed away in 
natural theology. If the foregoing analysis is valid, it can now 
be shown that not only does the proof for a Prime Mover lie at 
an infra-metaphysical level, but without presupposing it, meta- 
physics, as a science, cannot come into existence. 

St. Thomas himself certainly held such a view. On three oc- 
casions at least, he went on record that, if there were no sepa- 
rated substances, all causality would be in the material world, 
and the philosophy of nature would automatically become first 
philosophy.®? For the object of metaphysics is not given. It re- 
quires discovery. And the metaphysical altitude is reached only 
in the opening of a world that does not require matter for exist- 
ence or for definition.** Short of the discovery of an immaterial 
world, logic should content us to seek all causes and principles of 
nature in nature itself. That is why the physical proof for a 
Prime Mover is mandatory for the metaphysician by way of 
foreknowledge. Below knowledge of an immaterial world, the 
only being known to the mind is the ens primum cognitum, which 
is not a subject but a quasi-predicate, indeed the most universal 
of all predications. In the first judgment of the mind, the sub- 
ject is a singular sense object, a highly individualized z, while 
the attribute is the most universal possible predicate known in an 
unconscious, confused, implicit, and unreflective way.** The 
mind initially judges, “ this z is.” 55 

Now being known in this fashion—and how else could it ever 
be known short of proof for an immaterial world?—is always of 
the nature of a predicate, and it can never function as a subject 
of which predication can be made. As a predicate, it belongs to 


52 In {II Met., 6, n. 398; In VI Met., 1, n. 1170; In XI Met., 7, n. 2267. 


53 In I Phys., 1, n. 3; In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, ¢.; 4, c.; Summa Theol., 


I, 85, 1 ad 2; In VI Met., 1, nn. 1155-1170; In XI Met., 7, nn. 2247-2267; 
In De Sensu et Sensato, 1. 


54 The implicit and confused character of this initial apprehension is 


emphasized in J. Maritain, Court Traité de l’Existence et de l’Existant 
(Paris, 1947), p. 47, n. 


55 Cf. A. Gazzana, “Il primo soggetto e il primo predicato nell’umano 
giudizio,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LIV (1951), pp. 372-384. 
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a univocal and logical world, posterior rather than prior to its 
singular subject, and hence any metaphysics that is not prefaced 
by a scientific philosophy of nature, with its climax in a Prime 
Mover, is fated to remain a dialectical exercise than can never 
ascend beyond opinion. 

For like any science of the real, metaphysics is not about pred- 
icates alone. It also requires a subject distinctly existing in the 
real world, and the autonomy of this subject can be established 
only by way of the philosophy of nature. Prior to knowledge of 
a separated world, whatever is observable in experience requires 
only the philosophy of nature to explain it. Without advance 
proof for a Prime Mover, principles like essence and existence, 
even if they could be scientifically plausible to account for na- 
ture, would be superfluous, and all that they would be designed 
to explain could, short of knowing a Prime Mover, be explained 
more economically by matter and form. A teacher can, of 
course, appeal to the faith of the student that there are angels 
and a God; and at this level, matter and form can be assessed as 
inadequate to account any longer for unity and diversity. But 
without a philosophical knowledge of the Prime Mover, such a 
real distinction of essence and existence has been established 
only by recourse to faith, and it would certainly seem faulty to 
make the real distinction in the context of revealed truth and 
then use it as a premise for the philosophical approach to God. 
In a course in general metaphysics that is not preceded by a 
truly scientific approach to a Prime Mover, the distinction be- 
tween essence and existence must settle for a purely logical or 
nominal distinction, certainly not the real and scientific distinc- 
tion of St. Thomas. 

The foregoing remarks have been critical of a metaphysics 
without a philosophy of nature. From the positive angle, with 
the proof for a Prime Mover, the order of metaphysics which 
Wolff assumed to be given is actually discovered and established 
as a kind of conclusion. With the achievement of this physical 
proof, it is now seen that being is not synonymous with the 
mobile world, hitherto the unique concern of the mind in the 
natural order of human learning. At the moment of the proof, 
the mind makes a judgment of separation: 5* “ being is not ma- 


56 Cf. In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3, c.; L. Regis, “ La philosophie de la nature. 
Quelques apories,” Etudes et Recherches. I. Philosophie (Ottawa, 1986), 
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terial,” or, in more awkward form, “ being does not depend on 
matter for its existence or for its definition.” With this achieve- 
ment it is now possible, in the division of sciences by their sub- 
jects,°” to know being not as a predicate but as a subject receiv- 
ing predication. In the division of sciences by their objects,” 
the mind discovers that being does not depend on any matter at 
all. Up to its discovery of the Prime Mover, reason has not been 
constrained to study being and its principles of essence and the 
act of existing. As explanatory tools, the general principles of 
nature, especially matter and form, have been ample enough. 
That is why, in identifying the philosophy of nature, St. Thomas 
did not describe its object in terms of “ being as mobile ” (ens ut 
mobile) but rather in terms of “ mobile being” (ens mobile) ,°® 
what John of St. Thomas aptly called “ a simple whole.” © The 
point is that prior to the proof for a Prime Mover, the mind is 
unaware that there is a being which can be either mobile or im- 
mobile, material or immaterial. Mobile being can be known 
only as an unhyphenated unit until reason, discovering through 
it ascent to the Prime Mover that the realm of being is not co- 
terminous with mobile being, can separate the being and the 
mobile to unveil the subject of metaphysics as a distinct reality. 
Only at this reach can the philosopher speak of being as mobile 
or immobile, as material or immaterial—of being precisely as 
being. 

Since metaphysics, unsupported by foreknowledge of a Prime 
Mover, would tend to be a dialectical study of predicates all 
lacking a proper subject, it is understandable that Aristotle gave 
to substance, the primary analogue of all subjects, a priority in 


127-156; L. Geiger, “ Abstraction et séparation d’aprés St. Thomas,” Revue 
des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XX XI (1947), 3-40. 

57 In I Anal. Post., 39 (ed. Vives); In XI Met., 7, n. 2267. 

58 In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, c. 

59 Jn I Phys., 1, n. 4; from a metaphysical point of view, however, St. 
Thomas can write: “... scientia naturalis non est circa ens simpliciter, sed 


circa quoddam genus entis; scilicet circa substantiam naturalem .. .” 
In VI Met., 1, n. 1152. 


60 The Latin is “totum incomplexum.” Cf. Curs. Phil., II. Nat. Phil., 
I P., Q. I, Art., 1 (ed. Reiser), II, 7; cf. also Cajetan, De subjecto naturalis 
philosophiae (ed. C. De Koninck and E. Gaudron), p. 14. 
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his metaphysical considerations.*t Metaphysics is achieved not 
by a universal of predication but by a universal of causation. 
Of these two universals St. Thomas says: 


Now there are principles common to all beings not only in the first 
way ..., but also in the second way, so that there are certain beings, 
numerically one, which are the principles of all things; namely, inas- 
much as the principles of accidents are reduced to the principles of 
substance, and the principles of perishable substances are reduced to 
imperishable substances, and so in a certain hierarchical order all beings 
are reduced to certain principles.6? 


Being, in other words, is not merely a predicate; it is a cause. 
And the subject of metaphysics is not being as a predicate but 
being, known by way of the philosophy of nature, as a universal 
in causation, beginning with the causality of substance and ex- 
tending to the causality of God. 

The problem of essence and its act of existing is only one of 
the metaphysical issues which, in the absence of proving a Prime 
Mover, cannot even be raised, much less settled. The whole 
metaphysics of analogy requires advance knowledge of an im- 
material world. Where the analogy of proper proportionality is 
needed in a metaphysics forearmed with a proof for a Prime 
Mover, a so-called metaphysics without the perspective of this 
proof could settle the issue of the one and the many entirely in 
terms of matter differently disposed for the emergence of form. 
Even substance, in its primary function as a manner of existing 
in itself, could, in the absence of proof for a Prime Mover, be 
known scientifically only as a principle of change, a support for 
accidents.™ 

Aside, then, from its own intrinsic rights, the philosophy of 
nature has a unique role to play not only in building a backdrop 
for empiriological knowledge but in preparing for metaphysics as 
a genuine science. Where it is excluded from a philosophical for- 
mation, reason will be powerless not only to reconstruct the 
empiriological picture of the world but also to evolve its own 
metaphysics as a distinct and independent science. 


61 Jn IV Met., 1, nn. 543-547; In VII Met., 1, nn. 1246 ff.; In XII Met., 
1, nn. 2416 ff. 
62 In Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, c.; transl. cit., pp. 39-40. 


63 In I Phys., 12, n. 219; In I Phys., 11, n. 193. 
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The other alternative is to abandon metaphysics as an autono- 
mous discipline and to attempt its communication by way of 
studying the truths of faith. It is true that it is the loftiest work 
of metaphysics to be an instrument of theology, but at the same 
time, an instrument learned only in this way will hardly be sharp 
enough to cut through the thick underbrush of contemporary sci- 
ence and modern philosophy. 

St. Thomas was far more empirical than his usual critics admit 
and even more empirical than many of his friends. While his 
metaphysics taken in itself does seem rather distant from the 
contemporary problematic especially in the Anglo-American 
world, yet viewed across his philosophy of nature it is a grass 
roots’ approach to reality. In the American intellectual com- 
munity, problems today are no longer posed in terms of being 
and essence and analogy and subsistence, but questions like the 
profile of matter, the nature of motion, the role of chance, the 
possibility of the material infinite, the fabric of time, and the 
fact of continuity—all of these issues are common alike to 
modern physicists and to Aristotle and Aquinas as philosophers 
of nature, and all such problems can lead the mind now, as they 
did in ancient Athens or medieval Paris, to the great central fact 
of nature, that an Unmoved Mover is moving it. The proof of 
this Mover, with an openness to modern science in the spirit of 
the Holy Father’s message, is the most excellent achievement of 
the philosophy of nature. And it is also, to borrow Kant’s terms, 
the authentic prolegomenon to any future metaphysic. 


VINCENT EDWARD SMITH 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





DUNS SCOTUS AND THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE 
OF GOD 


F the great scholastics, perhaps no one devoted more atten- 
tion and care to developing a proof for the existence of God 
than did Duns Scotus. Unlike Aquinas, Bonaventure, Henry of 
Ghent and so many others, he made no attempt to exploit the 
multitude of ways he considered possible, but rather concentrated 
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his efforts on a single proof incorporating into it what he believed 
to be the best elements of the arugments of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. From the time when he presented the first draft 
of his proof as a bachelor of theology at Oxford to the day some 
eight years later when death found him still busy revising his 
major works for publication, the Subtle Scot had reworked his 
proof no less than three times that we know of. The changes, 
aimed principally at economy of thought and greater logical sys- 
tematization, left the major outlines of the argument unaltered. 

In this paper I have limited myself to sketching the general 
argument and touching some of the highlights of the proof. In- 
deed, I could do little more when the text of his argument in any 
one of its several versions would run into dozens of pages itself. 
If the title seem inappropriate to an essay of such restricted 
scope, may I add that Scotus did not believe you could really 
prove the existence of a God without by that very fact saying a 
great deal about his divine nature. 

Those who seek in Scotus a ready made proof that may ab- 
solve them from any personal philosophical speculation on the 
subject of God’s existence may be disappointed in what I have to 
say. Perhaps we are inclined to agree with Canon Van Steen- 
berghen who remarked at a lecture some years ago that none of 
the proofs of the great scholastics taken at their face value and 
in the sense understood by their authors would be accepted as 
valid today. But if we share in his healthy optimism we may be 
convinced that many of them can be reworked into an acceptable 
form. Such as these may find much food for thought in a careful 
study of the Scotistic argument. 

The final version in the De Primo Principio is in many ways 
the most interesting of all. But it is also the most technical, for 
the revisions of the man whom Ockham was to praise propter 
magnam notitiam in logica are not in the direction of elaboration 
but of greater brevity. For the purposes of this paper, I have 
followed the plan and the text of the Ordinatio, available now in 
the critical Vatican edition.! To clarify certain points, however, 
I have used the earlier Oxford lecture? and the Reportatio ex- 


1 Duns Scotti Opera Omnia, vol. 2 (Civitas Vaticana, 1950). 


2 Lectura prima in I Sententiarum, Vienna, bibl. nat., cod. lat. 1448, ff. 
lra-75ra. 
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aminata of the Paris commentary,’ as yet unedited, as well as 
the De Primo Principio 

The Ordinatio of Scotus’ Commentary on the Sentences di- 
vides the second distinction of the first book into two parts, one 
dealing with the unity of the divine nature, the other with the 
Trinity of Persons. On the subject of unity, Scotus poses three 
questions: 1) Among beings does anything exist which is actually 
infinite? 2) Is the proposition “ Something infinite exists” or 
“ God exists” self-evident? 3) It there but one God? 

For anyone who believes that God’s existence can be estab- 
lished only a posteriori, proper methodology would dictate that 
the second question be treated first, which is just what Scotus 
does. The two remaining questions then deal with the proof 
proper, and it is the substance of these two that are combined in 
the complete proof as we find it in the De Primo Principio. We 
shall consider the three questions in this order. 


1. Is THE EXISTENCE OF Gop SELF-EVIDENT? 


The question is particuarly pertinent in view of the objective 
Scotus sets for himself, viz. to prove that something actually in- 
finite exists. For the very notion of being actually infinite im- 
plies existence. Scotus’ interesting discussion of this problem de- 
serves careful study, particularly since the Subtle Doctor’s proof 
is often referred to as “ ontological” and said to begin with a 
concept.° Unfortunately, { can do little more now than to sum 
up what I believe to be the substance of his position. In the 
present life no notion we possess of God such as “ necessary ex- 
istence ”, “ infinite being” or the famous Anselmian description 
“a being greater than which nothing can be conceived” will 
satisfy the requirements of the subject of a self-evident proposi- 


3 Reportatio I A, Vienna, bibl. nat., cod. lat. 1453, ff. lra-125va; Balliol 
College, cod. 205, ff. 1r-185v; Merton College, cod. 59, ff. 1r-192v. 


4 The “ De Primo Principio” of Duns Scotus. A revised text and trans- 
lation by E. Roche, O.F.M., Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy 
Series No. 5 (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1949). 


5 Such a statement de virtute sermonis, of course, is simply false and 
meaningless, since the princtpium or starting point of any demonstration 
can only be a proposition or set of propositions. What is meant, however, 
seems to be that all that is required to validate an existential proposition 
is the analysis of the intelligible content of an initial concept. 
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tion “ If you ask whether to be is predicable existentially of any 
(proper) concept which we conceive of God, so that the proposi- 
tion in which existence is asserted of such a concept is self-evi- 
dent. ...Isay no.’’® The basic reason is that all these notions 
of God are constructs. With all such notions we must first have 
the assurance that they can be predicated meaningfully in an 
existential proposition. How do we know that these notions are 
not what Aristotle called ‘false in themselves?” asks Scotus.’ 
“That is false as a thing,” says the Philosopher, “ which either is 
not put together or cannot be put together, e.g. ‘ that the diago- 
nal of a square is commensurate with the side’ or ‘ that you are 
sitting’; for one of these is false always, and the other some- 
times; it is in these two senses that they are non-existent.” ® 
Perhaps “ meaningless” is the best modern equivalent of what 
Scotus understands by in se falsum. Any notion which cannot be 
predicated meaningfully within its respective realm of discourse 
is simply false in itself. And where the realm of the real is con- 
cerned (i.e., the set of all things that exist or can exist), existence 
can be predicated of a subject only if we know that there is such 
a thing and that this thing exists. Even in the purely quiddita- 
tive order, a thing is real, if and only if, it is possible for it to 
exist.!° The proposition Homo irrationalis est animal is not a 


6 Ordinatio, I, dist. 2, pars 1, qq. 1-2, n. 26, pp. 138-139: Sed si quaeratur 
an esse insit alicui conceptui quem nos concipimus de Deo, ita quod talis 
propositio sit per se nota in qua enuntiatur esse de tali conceptu, puta de 
propositione cuius extrema possunt a nobis concipi, puta, potest in intel- 
lectu nostro esse aliquis conceptus dictus de Deo, tamen non communis sibi 
et creaturae, puta necessario esse vel ens infinitum vel summum bonum, 
et de tali conceptu possumus praedicare esse de eo modo quo a nobis con- 
cipitur,—dico quod nulla talis est per se nota. 


7 Ibid., n. 30, p. 141: “ Ratio in se falsa, est de omni falsa,” says Scotus 


referring to the chapter De falso in the fifth book of Aristotle’s Metaphysica 
(1024b 31-32). 


8 Metaphysica, V, c. 29 (1024b 17-22). 


® Ord., loc. cit., n. 31, p. 142: Ad veritatem propositionis enuntiantis esse 
oportet cognoscere partes rationis subiecti vel praedicati uniri actualiter. 


10 Jbid., “Oportet scire quantum ad praedicationes quiditativas quod 
partes rationis possint uniri quiditative, puta quod altera contineat alterum 
formaliter.” Since a thing is a being only to the extent that it can exist 
(ens, hoc est cui non repugnat esse), if it is impossible for it to exist it is 
nothing, and hence is something only in name (quid nominis). 
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self-evident proposition in the order of quidditative predication 
for the simple reason that the subject homo irrationalis involves 
a contradiction and is nonsense. The proposition Homo albus 
est is a self-evident proposition of the existential order, if and 
only if we know that a man actually exists and that this man is 
white. Otherwise, Scotus argues Nihil est homo albus, and con- 
versely, Nullus homo albus est, therefore its contradictory Homo 
albus est is false. 

Any notion that is not irreducibly simple, but can be broken 
down into other concepts, is not self-evident unless we experience 
an instance where the parts of the concept are actually united.™ 

If I understand Scotus correctly, then, nothing can be assumed 
to be meaningful a priori. Whenever the subject of a proposi- 
tion is not irreducibly simple, that is, contains more than one in- 
telligible note, let us say “x” and “ y ”, its meaningfulness must 
be tested. Either we must experience a case where there is a 
thing and this thing is both an “x” and a “y”, or we must 
demonstrate that there is a thing which is both an “x” and a 
y”. And if we are dealing with the set of the real, nothing is 
assumed to be meaningful unless we actually experience it, or 
are able to demonstrate that such a thing actually exists or at 
least can exist. Since a demonstration may never legitimately 
employ meaningless concepts, the ultimate test of meaningfulness 
either immediately or consequentially is experience. The net re- 


sult of all this is to show that God’s existence is anything but 
self-evident. 


“c 


2. Dogs AN ACTUALLY INFINITE BEING EXIsT? 


The proposition “ An infinite being exists” cannot be demon- 
strated a priori by a demonstration of the reasoned fact, so far 
as we are concerned. But we can indeed demonstrate it a pos- 
terior: beginning with creatures. This limitation already indi- 
cates in general outline what the order of proof must be. For 
by such an approach we arrive first at the relative properties of 
such a being and only afterwards at its absolute properties.!” 


11 Jbid., p. 140: Nihil est per se notum de conceptu non simpliciter sim- 
plici nisi sit per se notum partes illius conceptus uniri. 


12 [bid., n. 39, p. 148: Ad primam quaestionem sic procedo, quia de ente 
infinito sic non potest demonstrari esse demonstratione propter quid 
quantum ad nos, licet ex natura terminorum propositio est demonstrabilis 
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Henry of Ghent, one of the great lights at the University of Paris 
when Scotus was beginning his study of philosophy, once de- 
clared that all the valid demonstrations of the existence of God 
developed by the great minds of the 13th century could be re- 
duced to two basic ways, one which employs the principle of 
causality, the other the way of eminence or relative perfection.® 
But where the Ghentian reduces the causal relations of God to 
the world to three, efficiency, finality, and exemplarity, Scotus 
points out that an exemplar cause is merely a subdivision of effi- 
ciency and implies that the cause in question is intelligent and 
does not act by a blind impulse of nature. Consequently, says 
Scotus, there are three ways or paths that lead from creatures to 
God that we can explore. Though these paths had been trodden 
many a time before, Scotus’ use of them is unusual. He does not 
consider them as separate proofs but as integral parts of a single 
proof. For that reason it may be well to pause for a moment to 
outline the general plan of the argument. 

The proof, as we said, falls into two principal parts, one deal- 
ing with the relative properties of the infinite being, viz. effi- 
ciency, finality, and eminent perfection; the second with the ab- 
solute property of actual infinity. The unicity of God, the 
subject of the following question, might be called the third part. 
Each of these parts includes several stages. There are three, for 
instance, in regard to the demonstration of the relative prop- 
erties. The first stage consists in proving that each of the three 
ways (efficiency, finality, and relative perfection) terminates in 


propter quid. Sed quantum ad nos bene propositio est demonstrabilis 
demonstratione quia ex creaturis. Proprietates autem infiniti entis relativae 
ad creaturas immediatius se habent ad illa quae sunt media in demonstra- 
tione quia quam proprietates absolutae, ita quod de illis proprietatibus 
relativis concludi potest immediatius esse per ista quae sunt media in tali 
demonstratione quam de proprietatibus absolutis, nam immediate ex esse 
unius relativi sequitur esse sui correlativi; ideo primo declarabo esse de 
proprietatibus relativis entis infiniti et secundo declarabo esse de infinito 


ente quia illae relativae proprietates soli enti infinito conveniunt; et ita 
erunt duo articuli principales. 


13 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, art. 22, q. 2 (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., 1953), I, f. 132, L. The first source drew its inspiration, 
according to Henry, from Aristotelian principles, the second stemmed from 
the Victorines and the Monologium of Anselm. It is interesting to see how 


Scotus attempts to give this “ Augustinian” or “ Platonic” approach an 
Aristotelian basis. 





q 
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an actually existing being that is first in that respective order. 

What is interesting to note is that Scotus, unlike Henry of Ghent, 

or for that matter St. Thomas, does not pause here to tell us that 

this first cause, or this ultimate end, or this supreme nature is 

God. In fact, he almost seems loath to use this term until he be- \ 
lieves he has established the existence of a being so different and 
unique among existing things that we can attribute this name to 
it in a meaningful fashion. Consequently, in the second stage he 
proceeds to show that we can put an “ equal” sign, as it were, 
between the heads of the three orders. A first efficient cause will 
also be an ultimate end and vice versa. A first efficient cause 
(and therefore an ultimate end) will be a supreme nature and 
vice versa. The third step is to show that this triple prerogative 
of being a first efficient cause, an ultimate reason, a supreme 
being in some hierarchy of things is not a trait that is common to 
several different kinds of beings, but is a relative property of but 
one kind of being. It never will be, nor can it ever be, char- 
acteristic of more than one kind of nature. It is not, in a word, 
a specific trait, or still less, a generic property. That it is in ad- 
dition an individual property, Scotus puts off to the last ques- 
tion: Is there but one God or infinite being? 

This being then can meaningfully be called the Ens Primum. 
The second part of the proof, then, attempts to go beyond these 
relative traits to reveal some of the absolute properties of this 
first nature. The goal of this portion of the proof is to demon- 
strate that “ Some existing being is actually infinite”. As pre- 
liminary steps to establishing infinity, Scotus essays to show that 
nothing can possess the relative attribute of the triple primacy 
without possessing knowledge and love or volition. Furthermore, 
this knowledge and love is identical with its substance. Finally, 
the knowledge of such a being is actually infinite. With these 
conclusions as premises Scotus sets up his proof that this being 
itself is actually infinite. The question “ Does an actually infi- 
nite being exist? ” then, can be answered in the affirmative. In 
the question that follows, he raises the problem: “ Can more than 
one such being exist? or “ Is there more than one God?” Con- 
trary to many of the other scholastics including his own teacher 
William of Ware,'* Scotus believed that the unicity of God can 








14 Cf. P. Muscat, “ Guillelmi de Ware Quaestio inedita de unitate Dei”, 
Antonianum, II (1927), 335-350. 
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be demonstrated. It is not simply an article of faith. His 
proof is based on the contradictions that arise from the assump- 
tion of more than one infinite intellect, infinite will, infinite good, 
infinite power, infinitely perfect being, or one absolutely neces- 
sary being. 

As we cannot hope to cover the whole of this proof, we shall 
limit ourselves to considering some of its more important aspects. 


a. Part One. Proof of the Triple Primacy 


Consider for example the proof for the existence of the triple 
primacy. The procedure in each of the three ways is the same. 
The first step is to show that it is possible to have a first being 
in the respective order, secondly that such a thing is completely 
uncaused, thirdly that it actually exists. Incidentally, we might 
note that the starting points of each of the three ways are also 
tied in with one another. I mean that Scotus claims that if 
you admit an order of efficiency you must also admit an order of 
finality as well as an order of eminence or relative perfection. 
The whole proof, then, is tightly organized so that, if you grant 
the validity of consequences, to admit the initial premiss, 
namely, that an effect is possible, you must also admit the actual 
existence of an infinite being. 

Let us consider this starting point for a moment. I believe 
that it is rather frequently misunderstood. And Scotus himself 
is undoubtedly to blame for it, for he could have been much 
clearer on this point. But then he assumes that his readers are 
familiar with the theory of demonstration as understood in his 
day,’® as well as his theory of truth and evidence in regard to 
propositions.!* 

Since demonstration is by definition syllogismus faciens scire, 
we may distinguish between the syllogistic discourse proper and 
the intellectual operations (including immediate inferences) that 
precede it. In practically all versions of the proof, Scotus con- 


15 Reportatio Examinata, Mert. cod. 59, f. 24r; Balliol, cod. 205, f. 23v: 
Credo quod conclusio ista potest demonstrari, scilicet quod sit unicum ens 
primum unitate numerali. 


16 For a summary account of his theory of demonstration confer my 
article in Franciscan Studies, VII (1947), 263-273. 


17 Cf. P. Vier, Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus 
(St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1951), p. 31ff for his theory of truth and evidence. 
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cerns himself simply with setting up what he considers to be the 
demonstration proper. Only by accident, as it were, do we dis- 
cover later why he began the way he did and what he considered 
to be the basis for the truth and evidence of his initial premise. 
I say initial premise, because the proof is in the form of an 
enthymeme, or rather a series of enthymemes. 

The first conclusion he seeks to demonstrate is the possibility 
of an efficient cause which is first in the sense that it is not pro- 
duced by any other efficient cause, nor does it depend on any 
such cause for the exercise of its causality. His proof runs as 
follows “Something can be effected; therefore it is either pro- 
duced by itself or by nothing or by something other than itself; 
not by nothing, for nothing produces nothing; nor by itself, for 
nothing makes or begets itself; therefore it is produced by an- 
other. Call this other a. Now if a is a first efficient cause in the 
sense defined well and good, our thesis is admitted. If not, then it 
is dependent on another efficient cause for either its being or its 
effectiveness. Call this other b, and proceed as before. Either it 
is first or it depends on another. Thus we have an infinite re- 
gress where every cause is itself secondary or dependent on some 
prior cause, or we have a first. But since a circle in causes is 
excluded and an infinite regress in an ascending order }* is im- 
possible, a primacy is necessary.” ?® 

In typical dialectic fashion, Scotus raises two objections to his 
argument. We shall consider only the second for the present 
since it throws light on why he began his proof the way he did. 
The proof, it would seem, proceeds from contingent propositions 
and consequently is not a demonstration, for the premises assume 
the existence of something caused, and every such thing exists 
contingently. So runs the objection.*® In answer Scotus replies: 
“T could indeed argue that some nature is effected because some 
subject undergoes change and therefore the term of change comes 
into existence in the subject, and consequently this term or com- 
posite is produced or effected. Formulated in this fashion, the 
first argument would be based on contingent but manifest propo- 
sitions. However, to prove our conclusion the argument can be 


18 That is, proceeding from effect to cause, or from what is posterior to 
what is prior. 

19 Ordinatio, n. 43, pp. 151-152. 

20 Tbid., n. 45, p. 153. 
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reworded in such a way that it proceeds from necessary premises. 
Thus it is true that some nature is able to be effected, therefore, 
something is able to produce an effect. The antecedent is proved 
from this that something can be changed, for something is pos- 
sible (possible being defined as opposed to necessary being)** 
and thus the conclusion follows from its essential or its possible 
being, and hence proceeds from necessary propositions.” 2? 

The original version of the proof in the Lectura prima *% 
throws some light on what Scotus had in mind. A proposition 
such as ‘ The contingent exists’ or ‘Some being other than God 
exists ’, says Scotus, the philosophers would say is necessary be- 
cause of the essential order of what is caused to its cause. Un- 
doubtedly it is the Avicennian necessitarianism to which he re- 
fers. “But I say’, he continues, “that even though such a 
proposition is contingent, it is a most evident proposition so that 
anyone who would deny the existence of some being which is not 
eternal needs senses and punishment,** for he would deny his 


21 Cf. Aristotle, Anal. priora, I, c. 3 (25a, 36-39: The term possible is used 
in several senses (for we call possible both that which is necessary and that 
which is not necessary and which is capable of being). 


22 Ordinatio, n. 56, pp. 161-162. 


23 Lectura prima, Vienna, cod. 1449, fol. 8b: Ad illud quod secundo argui- 
tur contra positionem praedictam ex contingenti, scilicet quod sit con- 
tingens vel sit aliquod ens aliud a Deo, Philosophi dicerent quod hoc est 
necessarium propter ordinem essentialem causati ad causam; dico tamen 
primo sic: quia licet sit contingens respectu Dei tamen est contingens evi- 
dentissimum ut qui negaret aliquod ens esse quod non sit aeternum, indiget 
sensu et poena, negaret sensus et ideo ex tali contingenti potest ostendi ali- 
quid necessarium, quia ex contingenti sequitur aliquod necessarium, licet 
non econverso. Item dico quod licet alia a Deo actualiter contingentia 
[sunt] respectu esse actualis, non tamen respectu esse potentialis unde illa 
quae sunt contingentia respectu esse actualis existentiae, respectu possibilis 
sunt necessaria; ut licet hominem esse sit contingens, tamen ipsum possibile 
esse est necessarium, quia non includit contradictionem ad esse aliquid; 
igitur possibile esse aliud a Deo est necessarium, quia ens dividitur in 
possibile et necessarium; et sicut enti necessario est necessitas, ita enti 
possibili ex sua quidditate est possibilitas; fiat igitur ratio quae prior [est] 
cum possibilitate essendi et erunt propositiones necessariae. 


24Cf. Topica, I, c. 11 (105a 4-7); also Oxoniense 1, d. 39, q. 1 (Vives 
edition, vol. 10, p. 625b) where Scotus quotes Avicenna as saying: “ Those 
who deny a first principle should be beaten or burned until they concede 
that to burn and not to burn, or to be beaten and not to be beaten are not 
identical.” So too, he adds, should those who deny some being is contingent 
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senses. From this contingent proposition, therefore, we can es- 
tablish something necessary, for from the contingent, something 
necessary follows, but not vice versa. And I say that although 
things other than God are actually contingent with respect to ac- 
tual existence, they are not contingent with regard to potential 
existence. Wherefore, those things which are contingent as re- 
gards their being in existence are necessary as regards their being 
possible. Thus for instance, though ‘ Man exists’ is contingent, 
‘It is possible for him to exist’ is necessary. Being is divided 
into what must exist and what can but need not be. And just as 
necessity is necessary to what must be, so possibility is of the 
very essence of what can but need not be. Therefore, let the 
former argument be formulated in terms of possible being and 
the propositions will become necessary.” 

Here Scotus expressly states that from an evident, though con- 
tingent, proposition of experience “ we can show something neces- 
sary, because from the contingent something necessary follows.” 
In virtue of the axiom of modal logic ab esse ad posse valet 1- 
latio, the contingent propositions de inesse can be transformed 
into necessary propositions de possibilt. Even in the demonstra- 
tion of the simple fact, as Aristotle explains,2° we can demon- 
strate only necessary connections. The Arabic philosophers with 
their deterministic notion of creation believed that the very na- 
ture of God implied the necessity of the creature and conversely, 
the actual existence of the creature was a necessary consequence 
of the nature of God. No Christian, of course, could admit this. 
Yet in a true sense, the possibility of creatures is a necessary 
consequence of the nature of God. As Aquinas points out in dis- 
cussing the omnipotence of God, active potency involves in its 
very definition the correlative notion of passive potency. God 
can produce something only because something can be produced 
and vice versa. In virtue of this necessary connection, we can 
argue from effect to cause. But to be a demonstration, the prem- 
ises must be necessary as well as evidently true. It is to meet 
this requirement that Scotus shifts the initial premise from a 
proposition de inesse to a proposition de possibilt. “ If you con- 
cede the premises about the actual, those about the possible are 


be exposed to torture until they concede that it is possible for them not 
to be tortured. 


25 Anal. post., I, 13. 
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conceded, but not the other way around.” 2 The evidence for 
either proposition in the last analysis, however, is based on a fact 
of experience, viz. that something is changed. So obvious and 
evident is this, says Scotus, that even Heraclitus would not deny 
it. The factual proposition as such, however, does not enter into 


the demonstration as a premise; it only preliminary to the 
proof.?7 


The second objection Scotus raises to his demonstration is that 
the pagan philosophers and their followers admit that an infinity 
in an ascending order exists.*® On the assumption that the world 


26 De Primo Principio, p. 40: Sed malo de possibili proponere conclu- 
siones et praemissas. Illis quippe de actu concessis, istae de possibili con- 
ceduntur; non e converso. 


27 For similar reasons some neo-scholastics have tried to realize the re- 
quirements of Aristotelian demonstration by showing that every proposition 
de inesse that is true is also necessary at the moment it is true in virtue of 
the Aristotelian principle: Unumquodque, quando est, oportet esse. As 
Jan Lukasiewicz has pointed out, on the basis of a two-valued logic which 
assumes that every proposition must be either true or false, this proposi- 
tion leads to two inacceptable conclusions, viz. a posse ad esse valet illatio 
and “If it is possible that p, then it is necessary that p.” Cf. “ Philo- 
sophische Bemerkungen zu mehrwertigen Systemen des Aussagenkalkiils ”, 
Comptes rendus des séances de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres de 
Varsovie, XXIII (1930),57. The scholastics had already recognized this diffi- 
culty. As Ockham pointed out rather acutely, what Aristotle really meant 
is that the consequence, not the consequent is necessary. That is, it is 
necessary that p implies p, or conversely, it is not possible that p implies 
not-p. Worded thus, the Aristotelian principle states. If p, then the impli- 
cation ‘p implies p’ is necessary. (This necessity of course is not logical 
but metalogical.) The net result is that we have only a necessary impli- 
cation, but not a necessary proposition we can use as premise for the 
demonstration. Cf. Boehner, The “Tractatus de praedestinatione et de 
praescientia Dei et de futuris contingentibus” of William Ockham (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., 1945), pp. 70-75. Scotus, on the contrary, declares 
that by using the principle ab esse ad posse valet illatto, we obtain not 
merely a necessary consequence but a necessary consequent. Thus, p im- 
plies ‘ p is possible’ and ‘ it is necessary that p is possible’. On the assump- 
tion that p is true, we obtain a proposition which is necessary (viz. “p is 
possible ”) and unlike the necessary proposition (viz. “p implies p”) it can 
be used as a premise. The necessity of course is metalogical, though valid 
and admitted by Aristotle. But there is no indication his requirement for 
scientific knowledge or demonstration was a purely logical necessity. 


28In an ascending order we proceed from the posterior to the prior; in 
a descending order, from prior to posterior. That an infinity in a descend- 
ing temporal order is possible, pagan and Christian agreed; as for an 
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is eternal and process of generation and corruption of forms has 
gone on from all eternity, as Aristotle claimed, the famous prob- 
lem: Is the egg or the chicken first? is meaningless, for there was 
never a first egg nor a first chicken. 

In answer to this objection, Scotus calls attention to the dis- 
tinction between essentially and accidentally ordered causes. 
This is not the classical distinction between per se and per ac- 
cidens causes, for the parents or parent is a per se cause of the 
child. The distinction regards not primarily the being but the 
act of causation itself. Any cause that needs the co-causality of 
a second cause in the act of exercising its causality, depends 
upon that second cause essentially and not accidentally. Such a 
relationship would obtain between the four classical causes of 
Aristotle. A material cause can not “ matter” unless a formal 
cause “forms” and vice versa. These intrinsic causes in turn 
depend essentially on extrinsic causes and according to the Aris- 
totelian and medieval conceptions a hierarchy of efficient causes 
essentially ordered also existed. In the Christian notion of the 
relationship of God to the world, all secondary causes are related 
to the First Cause by an essential order of efficiency, for God 
must cooperate with them or at least conserve them and their 
powers in being. 

An essentially ordered series of causes differs from a series of 
accidentally ordered causes in three ways. (1) In the case of 
essentially ordered causes, the posterior depends on the prior for 
the exercise of its causality whereas in an accidentally ordered 
series the posterior depends on the prior for its being or some- 
thing else but not for the actual exercise of its causality. Even 
though the parents depend upon grandparents for their being, 
they do not depend on them essentially for the exercise of their 
generative function, for parents can beget children when their 
own parents are dead. (2) The second difference, which Scotus 
considers to be a consequence of the first, is that in essentially 
ordered causes the causality of the prior cause is of a different 
type and order, for the superior cause is always more perfect. 
Such is not the case necessarily with accidentally ordered causes. 


ascending order the scholastics were not agreed. St. Bonaventure stima- 
tized the Aristotelian notion of perpetual movement and eternity of the 
world as “insane”, whereas Aquinas admitted it as theoretically possible 
and Scotus left the problem undecided. 
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Generation is essentially the same whether exercised by parent 
or grandparent. Underlying this distinction is the idea that to 
form a ver se relation two things must differ in kind. For the 
scholasties, however, it was an axiom that whatever differs quali- 
tatively must also differ by greater or less perfection. Hence one 
of the two elements in any per se combination must be superior 
to the other. (3) A third difference follows from the first. All 
causes that are per se and essentially ordered must coexist at the 
time the effect is produced; otherwise an essential causality 
would be lacking. Simultaneity, however, is not required for ac- 
cidentally ordered causes. 

Next Scotus sets up three propositions. First, an infinity of 
essentially ordered causes is impossible. Secondly, an infinity of 
accidentally ordered causes is impossible unless based on an es- 
sential order. Thirdly, if an essential order is denied, infinity is 
still impossible. The objection from the possibility of an infinite 
regress in causes then is invalid. 

The proof of the first proposition takes the form of five argu- 
ments. From the Reportatio of his Paris lectures, it seems he 
considered only the first three as really cogent. They are: (1) 
the postulate of an infinite series of coexisting causes each of 
which depends on something prior, involves this absurdity. The 
series is both caused and uncaused; caused inasmuch as the 
causality of every cause within the series and consequently the 
causality of the series as a whole is dependent on something 
prior. Still the series as a whole must be uncaused for nothing 
is its own cause. Yet the very nature of essentially ordered 
series implies that it cannot be dependent on something beyond 
the series, because that on which it depends becomes a part of 
the series in virtue of this dependence. Hence the series as a 
whole is always dependent on something prior; yet, since nothing 
is prior to the series as a whole, it depends on nothing apart from 
itself. (2) In an essentially ordered series of causes, every cause 
must be actually existing (by virtue of the third difference) ; 
hence an infinite series would involve an infinite number of co- 
existing causes, a conclusion no philosopher would admit. (3) 
Since the superior cause exceeds the inferior in perfection and 
the series is infinite, some cause infinitely superior to the others 
must exist, and if it is infinitely superior in causality, it does not 
cause in virtue of another, for any such causality is imperfect. 
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To these three are added two other persuasive arguments, as 
he calls them. If nothing is first, then nothing is essentially prior 
to another. The second is based on the notion that, unlike for- 
mal or material causality, efficient causality does not of its na- 
ture involve any imperfection. Hence there seems to be no rea- 
son why it must always be imperfect. But if a perfect cause is 
possible this is all we need to prove. For later on, Scotus de- 
clares, we shall show that if such a cause is possible, it must ac- 
tually exist. 

The second proposition was this. An infinity of accidentally 
ordered causes is impossible if this series is not based on an es- 
sential order. Scotus does not intend to prove the absolute im- 
possibility of infinity in accidentally ordered causes, for like St. 
Thomas he did not see a clear-cut contradiction to the idea of an 
eternally existing creation. All he seeks to show is that if such a 
series is possible, it is essentially dependent on something outside 
the series. Every succession, he argues, presupposes something 
permanent that guarantees the continuation of succession. Nulla 
difformitas perpetuatur, nisi in virtute alicujus permanentis. 
Since the principle of permanence might conceivably be a ma- 
terial cause (e.g. eternal matter of the philosophers) or a con- 
serving efficient cause (i.e. Deus convervans of Ockham), it would 
be necessary to show that a material cause alone is not sufficient 
to guarantee or underwrite the perpetual generation of forms but 
also some continued efficient causality outside the series of tem- 
poral causes must be assumed. This gap in the version of the 
Ordinatio is expressly developed in the proof of the De Primo 
Principio. 

The horizontal order of succession, then, presupposes a vertical 
order of dependence of a different kind. What is essentially a 
process, a forma fluens, must be dependent on something not a 
process and to that extent different and outside the series, yet 
coextensive with it in duration. A temporal series of causes as 
studied by Hume, then, would imply a relation to some type of 
cause to which it is essentially ordered, and in this direction infi- 
nity is impossible, as the proof of the first proposition revealed. 
Consequently, an infinite succession of causes is possible only if 
some first cause exists that is coeternal to the series. 

The third proposition was this. If we deny that any essential 
order exists (either between the causes of the series, or between 
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the chain of temporal causes as a whole and the guarantee of its 
perpetuity) infinite regress is still impossible. One cause at least 
is possible. This we know from the fact that something can be 
effected. Now either this cause is first or it depends on one that 
is first. If it is not first this is either because it depends on an- 
other cause for the exercise of its causality or because it depends 
on another at least for its existence. If no essential order of 
causes exists, however, it cannot depend on another in the first 
way. If it depends on another in the second way, we cannot 
push this dependence back ad infinitum because in this case an 
infinite series of accidentally ordered causes would exist. But by 
the previous conclusion, this is impossible if no essential order 
exists. Consequently, some possible efficient cause must be first 
in the sense that it was never produced by any other efficient 
cause, nor does it depend on any such for the exercise of its 
causality. 


After this long digression then we see the necessity of the first 
conclusion. 

(1) It ts possible that something is first in the order of efficient 
causality. From this the second conclusion follows. 

(2) A cause that is first in this sense is wholly uncaused. 
That it has no efficient cause is clear. But if that be so it can 
have no final, nor material, nor formal cause. The reason is 
based on the mutual implications of causes. Intrinsic causes 
imply extrinsic causes, a final cause exercises its proper causality 
only in metaphorically moving an efficient cause to produce the 
effect. Consequently, what is without an efficient cause is wholly 
uncaused.** From these two conclusions, the actual existence of 
the first cause can be inferred. 

(3) Something first in the order of efficient causality actually 
exists, and some nature actually existing is first in this way. 


29 Ordinatto, n. 57, p. 163 f.: Causa finalis non causat nisi quia causa movet 
metaphorice ipsum efficiens ad efficiendum, nam alio modo non dependet 
entitas finiti ab ipso ut a priori; nihil autem est causa per se nisi ut ab ipso 
tamquam a priori essentialiter dependet causatum ...Causalitas vero causae 
intrinsecae necessario dicit imperfectionem annexam, quia causa intrinseca 
est pars causati; igitur ratio causae extrinsecae est naturaliter prior ratione 
causae intrinsecae...Probantur etiam eadem consequentiae, quia causae 
intrinsecae sunt causatae ab extrinsecis vel secundum esse earum vel in 
quantum causant compositum, vel utroque modo, quia causae intrinsecae 
non se ipsis sine agente constituunt compositum. 
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This conclusion need cause no wonder, for it is a perfectly valid 
inference from the other two conclusions. What Scotus has es- 
tablished of his first cause by an a posterior: demonstration is 
precisely the fact that it is not impossible that such a cause exist 
actually. But the second conclusion, which follows from the 
first, is that such a being is totally uncaused. But only some- 
thing that exists virtually in its causes can be possible without 
being actual. What has no cause consequently can be possible 
only by being actual. If a first efficient cause is possible, it must 
exist. Ab oportere ad esse valet illatio. 

Three similar conclusions follow regarding the order of finality. 
First, an ultimate end is possible, secondly it is totally uncaused, 
thirdly it actually exists. We shall not go into his proofs but 
simply note that he employs the Aristotelian axiom used gen- 
erally by the scholastics: Omne agens agit propter finem. Since 
an effect is possible only if an efficient cause is possible and effi- 
ciency implies finality, the initial premise of the first way also 
provides the starting point of the via finalitatis. 

Since the end must exceed in perfection anything which was 
given existence only for the sake of the end, an order of relative 
perfection must also exist. In such a hierarchy a most perfect 
thing exists. Hence, Scotus draws three more conclusions. In 
the order of relative perfection a supreme nature is possible, sec- 
ondly, it is uncaused, thirdly it actually exists. 

With the establishment of this triple primacy, the first step in 
the proof of the relative attributes is achieved. The second is to 
show that each of these primacies implies the other. 

Scotus does this by way of two conclusions,” the first of which 
is this. 

(1) A first efficent cause 1s also an ultimate end. Proof is 
found in the way in which agent and end are related. “ Every 
per se efficient cause acts for the sake of an end, and a prior 
cause for a prior end; therefore, the first cause acts for the sake 
of the highest end. But the first efficient cause does not act pri- 
marily or ultimately for the sake of anything other than itself; 
hence it must act for its own sake as for an end, and therefore 
the first efficient cause is the highest end. For if it were to act 
per se for the sake of an end other than itself, then something 


30 Tbid., n. 70, p. 168f. 
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would exceed it in nobility, for if the end were anything apart 
from the agent intending the end, it would be more noble than 
the agent.” The reasoning behind this argument is that if any- 
thing acts for the sake of something other than itself, it would 
not be self-sufficient, therefore not perfect. But that which is 
responsible finaliter for the action which the agent could not per- 
form for its own sake, must have the missing perfection needed 
and therefore be more perfect than the agent. 

(2) The first efficient cause is also the supreme nature. The 
proof is very brief. “ Since the first cause is not a univocal but 
an equivocal cause with regard to the other efficient causes, it is 
therefore more eminent and noble than they, therefore the cause 
which is first is the most eminent.” 

The third and final step in the first part of the proof is to show 
that the threefold primacy is characteristic of but one kind of 
nature. The reason Scotus seems to have introduced this as a 
special conclusion is because of the notions the pagan philos- 
ophers held regarding the Intelligences. Some might object that 
these inferior “ gods” could conceivably differ from one another 
in essence and nature and yet in regard to their immediate effects 
enjoy this triple primacy. Scotus draws a preliminary conclu- 
sion. 

(1) The efficient cause which possesses the aforesaid triple 
primacy is of itself necessary existence. This follows from the 
fact that it has no cause and of itself it is not impossible. Hence, 
not only does it exist but it must exist of itself. If it were not 
necessary for such a being to continue to exist, this could be only 
because of something incompatible with it which would put it 
out of existence. This is clear says Scotus because no being can 
be destroyed except by something positively or privatively in- 
compatible with it. But nothing can be positively or privatively 
incompatible with a being which exists of itself and is totally 
uncaused. This is proved as follows: “ What is incompatible 
could exist either of itself or in virtue of some other being. If it 
can exist of itself then it actually does exist and then two incom- 
patible entities will coexist, or rather neither will exist because 
each will destroy the other. Now this incompatible factor can- 
not exist in virtue of something else. For no cause is able to 
destroy something by reason of an effect incompatible with the 
thing it can destroy unless it is able to give a more perfect and 
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intense existence to its effect that that which the thing to be de- 
stroyed possesses. Now the existence which a cause imparts to a 
being is never as perfect as that of a self-existent being, for the 
existence of what is caused is dependent whereas that of the self- 
existent being is independent.” *! From this first conclusion, the 
principal thesis of this part can be inferred. 

(2) The triple primacy is a property of but one kind of nature. 
Three proof are given. The first exploits the property of neces- 
sary existence. “If two necessary natures existed, some real 
character proper to each would distinguish one from the other. 
Let us call these differences A and B. Now either A and B are 
formally necessary or they are not. If we assume them to be 
necessary, then each necessarily existing nature will possess two 
formal reasons for its necessary existence, since in addition to A 
or B, each is formally necessary by reason of that part of its 
nature in which it is like the other. Now this is impossible, for 
since neither of the two reasons of itself includes the other, if 
either be excluded the being would still exist necessarily in virtue 
of the other and thus the being would be necessarily existent by 
reason of something which, if eliminated would still leave the 
nature existing as necessarily as before. On the other hand, if 
neither nature is formally necessary in virtue of these distin- 
guishing characteristics, then the latter are not of the essence of 
necessary existence and consequently neither is included in a 
necessary being. For any entity which is not of itself necessary 
being is only possible [i.e. contingent] being. Nothing merely 
possible, however, is included in what exists necessarily.” *? 

The other two proofs are drawn from the fact that the first 
nature is the first efficient cause and that it is the ultimate end. 
The universe cannot be the result of several efficient causes and 
ends that are not coordinated but are quite independent of one 
another. As the order of relative perfection requires a hierarchy 
so also does an order of efficiency or finality. 

Scotus adds a confirmation to these proofs: “One and the 
same thing cannot be totally dependent upon two things, for 
then it would be dependent upon something which could be re- 
moved and still leave the thing in question as dependent as be- 


31 Jbid., n. 70, p. 170. 
32 Tbid., n. 71, p. 171-172. 
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fore. Hence, the thing would really not be dependent on it at 
all. Now other things depend essentially upon an efficient cause 
which is also their end as well as preeminent in perfection. Now 
these other beings cannot be dependent upon two such natures in 
just this triple way; consequently, there is but one nature on 
which beings depend in this fashion, and which therefore enjoys 
this triple primacy.” ** 


b. Part Two. Proof of the Infinity of God 


Though Scotus elaborated a number of proofs for God’s in- 
finity,** not all of which he considered of demonstrative force, 
the one that held the greatest fascination for him was one based 
on the intellect of God, or more precisely, on the knowledge re- 
quired in a being that is both the first efficient cause and the last 
end. The argument obviously grew out of a constructive criti- 
cism of the Aristotelian argument for what we might call the 
‘infinity ’ of the first mover elaborated in the Physics and Meta- 
physics.2> This argument from the “efficiency of the first 
mover”, as Scotus calls it, maintains that the latter cannot be 
finite, “for it produces movement through infinite time, but 
nothing finite has infinite power ”’.° The first, and mort obvious 
weakness of this argument, or course, lay in the Aristotelian as- 
sumption that motion and time have had no beginning, which 
conflicted with the Christian belief of a creation in time. This 
difficulty, however, could be overcome if one could show that the 
first cause could have produced movement through an infinite 
time even though de facto it did not do so. But then, another 
difficulty appears. Since at any given moment, only a finite ex- 
penditure of energy is required, the prolongation of such a finite 
effect over an infinite period of time would only prove an “ ex- 
tensive infinity ”’, not an “ intensive infinity.” If some agent has 
the power to lift a finite weight of say 10 grams, we cannot con- 
clude from the fact that this agent can continue to lift 10 gram 
weights successively throughout an infinite period of time that it 
has the power to lift an infinite weight. We must first show that 


33 Jbid., n. 73, p. 173. 

34 Tbid., n. 75-147, pp. 175-275. 

35 Physica, VIII, c. 10; Metaphysica, XII, c. 7. 
36 Metaphysica, loc. cit. (1073a 6-7). 
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the power in question is intensively perfect or infinite, that is, at 
one and the same moment, it possesses sufficient power to pro- 
duce the equivalent of the sum total of an infinite series of such 
effects. While Scotus tried to strengthen this argument from effi- 
ciency, it seems he was never fully satisfied with it and in the De 
Primo Principio it was finally relegated to the last place, among 
the arguments of doubtful efficacy. But if we assume that there 
is no limit to the possible creatures that God could create, even 
though at any given time only a finite number of such possibil- 
ities could be actualized why not apply the previous type of 
argumentation to God’s intellect instead of God’s power? So 
Scotus reasoned. For while we need not say that whatever God 
can create over a period of time, he can create at one and the 
same moment, we must say that he has to know all the possible 
creatures simultaneously. Only prove that the number of pos- 
sible entities are infinite and that God knows distinctly each of 
these infinite possibilities simultaneously, and you have a God 
of infinite knowledge. Show further that this infinite act of 
knowledge is really indentified with the essence or substance of 
the first being, and you have established the existence of an infi- 
nite being, for an infinite power cannot reside in a finite sub- 
stance according to Aristotle. 

With this thought in mind, Scotus introduces four preliminary 
theses or conclusions to pave the way for his proof for God’s in- 
finity. They are: 1) that the first being, whose existence has 
been established, has knowledge and volition; 2) that its self- 
knowledge and love, at least, are identical with its essence; 3) 
that no knowledge it possesses, even that of things other than it- 
self, can be something accidential to its nature, and 4) that it 
knows everything other than itself that can be known and that 
this knowledge is necessary, eternal and prior ontologically to 
the existence of the creatures themselves. 

We cannot go into detail regarding Scotus’ proofs for these 
specific points except to note in passing that he considers them to 
follow from what he has already established of the nature of the 
first being. One of his arguments for the existence of volition or 
free-will in God that is interesting, however, is that such a postu- 
late is the only sound philosophical root for contingency in the 
universe. As his arguments elsewhere indicate Scotus also con- 
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sidered the free will of the First Cause to be the only adequate 
solution to the existence of evil or imperfection. 

The proofs for these four introductory theses are derived in 
one way or other from the self-sufficiency of the first nature and 
the fact that it exceeds all others in perfection. 

Once these preliminary conclusions are granted, the principal 
thesis is taken up. “ From the fact that the first being knows 
distinctly everything that can be made, we argue as follows: 
The things that can be known are infinite, and they are all ac- 
tually known by an intellect that knows all things. Therefore, 
such an intellect is infinite. But the intellect of the First Being 
is of such kind. I prove the antecedent and consequent of this 
enthymeme. Things potentially infinite or endless in number if 
taken one at a time, are actually infinite if they are actualized 
at one time. Now what can be known is of such a nature so far 
as a created intellect is concerned, as is sufficiently clear. But 
all that the created intellect knows successively, the divine intel- 
lect knows actually at one and the same time. Therefore, the 
divine intellect knows the actually infinite. I prove the major 
of the syllogism, although it seems evident enough. Consider 
these potentially infinite things as a whole. If they exist all at 
once they are either actually infinite or actually finite. If finite, 
then if we take one after the other eventually we shall know all 
of them. But if we cannot actually know them all in this way, 
they will be actually infinite if known simultaneously. The con- 
sequence of this first enthymeme, I prove as follows. Whenever 
a greater number implies or requires greater perfection than does 
a smaller number, numerical infinity implies infinite perfection. 
An example: a greater motive power is required to carry ten 
things than to carry five. Therefore, an infinite motive power is 
needed to carry an infinite of such things. Now in the issue at 
hand, since to know A is a perfection and to know B is a perfec- 
tion also, both A and B will never be known by one and the same 
act of knowledge unless the latter includes in a more eminent 
way the perfection of the other two. The same holds for three 
objects and so on ad infinitum.” 37 

A confirmatory proof of the same Scotus draws from the fact 
that the first being cannot depend upon creatures for its knowl- 


37 Ordinatto, n. 125, pp. 201-203. 
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edge of them, yet knowledge of creatures it must have if it is 
truly the first cause in the sense established in the first part of 
the proof. The divine essence is so perfect an object of knowl- 
edge that it causes not only an intuitive vision of itself but of 
everything else as well, so that the presence of these secondary or 
lesser objects would contribute nothing to the perfection of the 
knowledge which the first being has of them by reason of the 
presence of its primary object. From this it follows that this 
primary object is infinitely knowable, for only if the superior ob- 
ject is infinite in cognoscibility, will it be impossible for the in- 
ferior object to add to it. But if it is infinitely knowable, then 
it is infinite in being, for according to Aristotle wnwmquodque 
sicut se habet ad esse sic ad cognoscibilitatem.*® 

In addition to this argument for infinity from the divine intel- 
lect, Scotus also examines other ways, e.g. from efficient causal- 
ity, from finality and from eminence. From the use of such 
words as suadetur, coloratur, roboratio, ultima probabilitas pro 
consequentia and the like, all of which qualifying expressions are 
absent in the proof from the intellect, it would seem he regarded 
only the latter as strictly demonstrative. This is confirmed from 
the De Primo Principio Principio, where he prays: Infinitatem 
igitur tuam, si annuas, ex dictis de intellectu tuo primo conabor 
inferre; deinde alia quaedam adducam, an valeant vel non 
valeant ad concludendum propositum, inquirendo.*® 


3. Is THERE But ONE Gop? 


The establishment of the existence of an infinite being repre- 
sents as it were the peak of achievement of the human intellect 


38 Jbid., n. 129, pp. 204-205: Notitia cuiuscumque nata est gigni ab ipso 
sicut a causa proxima, et maxime illa quae est visio sive intuitiva intel- 
lectio; ergo si illa alicui intellectui inest sine actione quacumque talis 
obiecti tantummodo ex virtute alterius obiecti prioris quod natum est esse 
causa superior respectu talis cognitionis, sequitur quod illud obiectum 
superius est infinitum in cognoscibilitate, quia inferius nihil sibi addit in 
cognoscibilitate; tale obiectum superius est natura prima, quia ex sola 
praesentia eius apud intellectum primi nullo alio obiecto concomitante, est 
notitia cuiuscumque obiecti in intellectu eius. Ergo nullum aliud intelligi- 
bile aliquid sibi addit in cognoscibilitate; ergo est infinitum in cognosci- 
bilitate. Sic ergo est in entitate, quia unumquodque sicut se habet ad esse 
sic ad cognoscibilitatem, ex II Metaphysicae. 


39 De Primo Principio, p. 102. 
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in its upward striving from creatures to God. The fact that it 
comes at the very end of an a posteriori demonstration that be- 
gan with creatures would already seem to indicate, says Scotus,*® 
that in this notion God is set apart or distinguished most of all 
from creatures and to that extent, so far as our way of conceiv- 
ing God is concerned, comes closest to describing the unique es- 
sence of the Supreme Being, who described himself in a language 
that the mind of mortals could understand as simply I AM 
WHO AM.*! 

It is true we can add more content to what is implied in this 
notion and thus form a kind of descriptive concept of God by 
bundling together all that is pure perfection and involves no 
shadow of imperfection such as wisdom, love, simplicity, actual- 
ity, and soon. By predicating all these perfections of God in an 
unlimited degree we form a cumulative notion of his infinity and 
it was in this sense that Damascene referred to him as a “ sea of 
infinite perfections”’. Nevertheless, the notion “ infinite being ” 
though less perfect in this way is a simpler concept. Not that 
we can form any simple yet proper concept of this being who is 
simplicity itself, for all our notions are constructed mosaic fash- 
ion of various notes derived somehow from creatures. But what 
ens infinitum represents and signifies is so simple and one that if 
we could intuit God directly this perfection of infinite being 
would not cause two formally distinct notions in our intellect, as 
would for instance, those perfections of God we commonly call 
his attributes such as his goodness, truth, ete. Infinity, then, is 
not an attribute of being, like one or good. It is an intrinsic 
mode so one with being that if we prove for example that every 
being is true, or every being is good, it will follow automatically 
in the case of God that he is infinitely true or intelligible, and 
infinitely good. 

And as the notion of what a thing is may be used to demon- 
strate the attributes of that thing, so from the notion of infinite 
being we can prove all the other attributes that the human in- 
tellect unaided by faith can establish of God. If the pagan 
philosophers assumed they could prove many things which can 


40 Wolter, “ Duns Scotus on the Nature of Man’s Knowledge of God”, 
Review of Metaphysics, I (Dec. 1947), pp. 3ff. 


41 Cf. opening paragraph of De Primo Principio. 
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not be demonstrated such as the eternity of the world, the neces- 
sity of a hierarchy of intermediate beings between the all high 
God and the lowest of material beings, and so on, they erred in 
the other direction: Multa non posuerunt quae tamen possunt 
cognosci per naturalem rationem.*? It is in this sense that he ad- 
dresses himself to God in the De Primo Principio declaring that 
we can conclude through metaphysics “ to many more perfections 
than the philosophers knew of Thee.” *% 

Thou are the first efficient cause, the last end, supreme in per- 
fection, transcendent, uncaused and therefore without beginning 
or end, necessarily existing, eternal, a living God in the highest 
sense because intelligent and possessed of will. Thou art happiness 
itself, God of resplendent vision, of most joyful love, self-sufficient 
yet knowing at one and the same time all that can be known. 
Contingently and freely Thou canst will whatever effect is pos- 
sible and by willing them bring them into existence. Truly of in- 
finite power, omniscient, infinite, yet of the utmost simplicity, 
without real parts or accidents or quantity. Thou art perfect 
without blemish, lacking nothing that is simply perfect, the sun 
of goodness towards which all things turn as to their ultimate 
end, the first truth, being Thyself the perfect source of all Thy 
knowledge. All these things can the metaphysician establish of 
thee in a general way by natural reason.*4 

But of all these attributes that he could prove, Scotus at this 
point selects the one most pertinent to the subject at hand, God’s 


unicity. And with this he concludes his proof for the existence 
of God. 


Part Three. The Unicity of God 


His method is to exploit the various contradictions that would 
follow by reason of the absolute attributes of the several infinite 


42 Reportatio Parisiensia, II, d. 1, q. 3, n. 11. 
43 De Primo Principio, c. 4, p. 142. 


44 Tbid., pp. 144-6. Because Scotus declares that in the De Primo Prin- 
cipio “tentavi videre qualiter metaphysica de te dicta ratione naturali 
aliqualiter concludantur ” (p. 146) some believed that Scotus did not con- 
sider the metaphysician’s proofs demonstrative. Aliqualiter is best trans- 
lated “in a general way” as is clear from Scotus’ quotation of Aristotle. 
“Oportet sapientem omnia cognoscere aliqualiter et non in particulari.” 
(Ord. prol, q. 1, n. 14). 
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beings.*® The first of his six demonstrations is based on the fact 
that an infinite being has an infinitely perfect intellect. This 
means, first of all, that its knowledge extends to everything 
knowable; secondly, whatever such a being knows it knows most 
perfectly; thirdly, this knowledge is independent of the causality 
of anything outside itself. Now if two gods existed, each infi- 
nitely perfect, one or the other of these three characteristics 
would have to be denied. Suppose, he says, there were two gods, 
A and B, each with infinitely perfect knowledge. If A’s knowl- 
edge extends to all that is intelligible, it cannot assuredly exclude 
the infinitely intelligible B. Yet it cannot in any way depend 
upon B for this knowledge for that would imperil its perfect in- 
dependence. If it knows B at all, then, it must be by knowing its 
own self or substance, which is impossible of course for B must 
be wholly independent of A, and A can only know itself and 
what is contained therein either formally or virtually. Even if 
we assume, for the sake of argument that A and B are similar 
and therefore A by knowing itself has some kind of knowledge of 
B, A’s knowledge would still be imperfect. For it would not be 
intuitive but by way of abstraction. In addition it would be a 
knowledge through universal or common notions so that the 
unique features which distinguish B from A would remain un- 
known. Furthermore, an additional difficulty arises for we 
should have to assume that one and the same act of knowledge 
has two adequate objects which are not only distinct but un- 
related to each other by dependence, since by definition each god 
must be completely independent of the other. 

Similar contradictions are developed in regard to the postulate 
of more than one infinitely perfect will, or infinite good, or infi- 
nite power, or infinitely perfect being, or more than one neces- 
sarily existing being. However, as the argumentation runs along 
the lines of the above we shall omit it in this summary account. 


CONCLUSION 


It would hardly be proper, I suppose, to close this exposition 
without adding a word of comment of some sort. Any extensive 
evaluation of course is out of the question in a paper of this 
length so I will content myself with a few personal observations. 
For one thing, I find something fascinating in the way Scotus 


45 Ordinatio, n. 163-181, pp. 225-236. 
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takes one of the simplest and most obvious facts to elaborate 
one of the most comprehensive notions of God. Using nothing 
more than the generally accepted metaphysical axioms of his 
day, he attempts to demonstrate the existence of an infinite 
being, perfect in knowledge and love, simple in substance, con- 
tingent in creating, unique in unity, transcending its creatures in 
perfection, yet immanent to the fluidity of their temporally 
transient existence as a conserving efficient cause and the ulti- 
mate answer to the why of their being. Only the actual existence 
of such a Being can guarantee not only the fact, but the very 
possibility of the change and contingency revealed by even the 
most primitive phenomenological analysis of the data of immedi- 
ate experience. 

I make no pretense of accepting all of his principles, though I 
am convinced that St. Thomas would have had no difficulty with 
the Scotistic proof on this score.4® But for all that I believe that 
his proof might well serve as a model for one who inclines to- 
wards the “scientific”, rather than a “sapiential” form of 
metaphysics, if I may borrow the Bonaventurian classification 
immortalized in the Aristotle and Plato of Raphael’s “ School of 
Athens ”. 

In the De Primo Principio which seems to have been the last 
draft of this proof, reworked so many times, I see in germ what 
might be called a primitive attempt towards some kind of for- 


46 As far as I can judge, Scotus tried to free his proof of everything that 
bordered on the controversial. We have, for instance, one place where he 
rewrote a certain section lest his theory of univocity might prove a stum- 
bling block to those who might disagree with it. (Cf. the note added by 
Scotus, Ordinatio, p. 141, line 10ff.) Most of the other characteristic differ- 
ences of the Scotistic system such as the real identity of essence and exist- 
ence in the actually existing being, the principle of individuation, the for- 
mal distinction, the theory of the divine ideas, and so on are significantly 
inconsequential so far as the presuppositions of his proof are concerned. 
Still less do I believe that the “ essentialism ” of Scotus would have created 
any serious difficulty for Aquinas. The issue of “ essentialism versus exis- 
tentialism ” which many contemporary scholastics seem to consider the 
great metaphysical conflict of Thomas’ day, as one writer well expresses it, 
“ was one which medieval thinkers were themselves largely unaware. Scotus 
does not consider his differences with St. Thomas as centering around the 
problem of existence, nor do fourteenth century thinkers describe him as 
the exponent of some subtle kind of ‘realism’, which, while not the same 
as ‘essentialism’, is the closest thing to it in medieval vocabulary” (G. 
Lindbeck, Review of Metaphysics, VII, March, 1954, 430-431). 
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malization of metaphysics. For those who believe in the possi- 
bility of an axiomatic metaphysics this trend might profitably be 
explored. In his analysis of per se nota propositions, he has 
recognized the need of testing the meaningfulness of any con- 
ceptual construct in terms either of its immediate verification by 
experience or as an ontological hypothesis conditioning what we 
know to be real. The distinction between essentially and ac- 
cidentally ordered causes differentiates sharply between what I 
like to call metaphysical dependence or “ causality ” and the 
causality studied by Hume, Kant, and criticized by the con- 
temporary physicist in its deterministic form. Where the latter 
extends horizontally through time and is itself one long tem- 
poral process, the atemporal dependence relation rises vertically, 
as it were, and terminates in the Deus conservans of Ockham or 
the Eternal Substance of Borgmann.4? There are many other 
explicit or implicit traits of the proof that are worthy of com- 
ment, such as his excursion into the modalities, his reliance on 
logic, his theory of signification, and so on. 

More important to my mind, however, than the letter of the 
proof itself is the spirit in which it was composed. In spite of its 
many revisions, I am not sure that he ever really considered it 
finished. Still less did he consider it to be the last word on the 
subject, though he obviously went out of his way to incorporate 
in it what he believed to be the most significant and sound con- 
tributions of philosophical] thought down the ages. Anything but 
a relativist, Scotus at the same time recognized that truth as a 
quality of the individual mind as well as the corporate possession 
of the human race is not a static but a living growing thing. No 
philosopher worthy of the name, then, can afford to rest content 
with the achievements of his predecessors, for in processu gen- 
erationis humanae semper crevit notitia veritatis.** 


ALLAN B. Wo ter, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


47 P. Borgmann’s interesting proof based on the temporal-eternal disjunc- 
tive as an answer to contemporary actualism is obviously inspired by Scotus 
and Ockham. Cf. Antonianum, XXVIII (1953), 59-71. 


48 Scotus, Oxoniense IV, d. 1, q. 3 (Vives ed., vol. 16, p. 136a). 
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COMMENT ON DR. WOLTER’S PAPER 


HE bane of a philosopher, Professor Gilson remarks, is to 

have disciples. Sometimes this is a hidden blessing to the 
extent that they subject the work of their master to severe criti- 
cism to reject or to improve his work. Thus, a brief examination 
of the reaction of disciples and other contemporaries to Duns 
Scotus’ proof for the existence of God will show that they spared 
not the rigor Minorum qui nemini parcunt (Mauritius a Portu). 
While respecting and appreciating the proof, they thoroughly 
criticized it, judged it where wanting, and in many instances 
sought to improve and strengthen it. Such a study, which pro- 
vides the best comment we can make here, indicates that these 
Scholastics found almost the same problems that one faces today 
in studying or teaching this magnificent attempt of the Subtle 
Doctor. 

Without making any profession of an exhaustive survey, we 
shall limit ourselves to a few of the more immediate Scotizantes 
of the fourteenth century and to William Ockham who in this 
question is directly dependent on and concerned with the Scotist 
proof. John de Bassolis, Petrus Thomae, Antonius Andreas, Wil- 
liam Rubid, and Ockham, will supply abundant material, all on 
the first section of the proof (the existence of the Ens Primum), 
some on the second (the Ens Infinitum). If most of these Scho- 
lastics prefer to divide their study into two separate questions, 
the first asking whether one can demonstrate that God is the 
Primum Ens or the First Cause, the second concerning the prob- 
lem of infinity, they reveal that they experience less difficulty 
with the former than with the latter problem. 


1. JOHN DE BASSOLIS 


Chronological data may not be fully established for the first 
followers of Scotus, and many works are still unedited. We may 
assume, however, that John de Bassolis, contemporary of Petrus 
Aureoli,? lectured on the Sentences at Rheims c. 1313.2 Late 


1 Aureoli completely by-passes the proof; his own position is that Deus 
est is a propositio per se nota (this technical expression being understood 
according to his peculiar interpretation); and that the existence of God is 
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tradition reckons him an auditor of Scotus and even one of his 
favorite disciples. If this is true, his judgment on the Scotist 
proof is of particular value. 

Dividing the proof into two questions, on primacy and infinity 
respectively,® he rehearses with minor changes the Scotist reasons 
for the Ens Primum, and ends by asking: Quid videtur de ra- 
tionibus. His judgment: “It seems to me that they are valde 
probabiles, more so than any reasons which can be adduced for 
the opposite; and that it is very difficulty to answer them. Yet 
it also appears to me that they are not demonstrations . . . as 
they do not compel the intellect to deny the processus in infini- 
tum in causes per se and essentially ordered.”* In the second 
article, the reasons adduced to prove that God is infinite are ac- 
cording to the manner of Scotus, though they are neither in the 
words nor in the order of the latter. They are rationes valde 
probabiles, some of which some consider demonstrations (d. 2, 
q. 2, a. 3, fol. 49rb-va). De Bassolis’ own conclusion, however, is 
that “though God is infinite according to Scriptures and the 
Saints, this position does not seem to be demonstrated in such a 
way as to force the intellect from the very evidence of the thing ” 
(art. 4, fol. 49va). But his judgment on the arguments for infin- 
ity is not always clear or itself conclusive. Thus he argues 
against the proof based on divine knowledge: Deus licet intelli- 
gat infinita actu et distincte, non tamen oportet quod sit infinitus 
quia anima Christi vel Verbum videt infinita et tamen non est 
actu infinita ... Arguam tibi in (?) anima Christi qui videt in- 
finita in Verbo, et tamen non est infinita nec infinitae perfec- 
tions... 5 

John de Bassolis has a marked tendency to disagree with his 
contemporaries, especially with Scotus, perhaps in a vain attempt 
at originality. In our specific question, his remarks have some 


known by a “certain imperceptible syllogism” (Sent. I, d. 2, a. 5-6; ed. 
Romae, 1596, pp. 142-146). 


2Cf. M. Pasiecznik, O.F.M., “John de Bassolis, O.F.M., Part I,” Fran- 
ciscan Studies, 13, n. 4 (Dec. 1953), 59-77. 


3 Sent. I, d. 2, qq. 1-2 (ed. Parisiis, 1517), fol. 45va-50vb. The printed 
text is very faulty in many places. 


4 Tbid., d. 2, q. 1, a. 3, fol. 47rb. 


5 Ibid., a. 4, fol. 50va. On this, cf. also Saint Bonaventure, De scientia 
Christi, q. VII. 
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value, but not as much, I would venture to say, as those of other 
Scotists.® 


2. THREE SPANISH SCOTISTS. 


Some few years later, around 1320, three Scotists of Spanish 
origin make use of the proof of Scotus, with a certain amount of 
criticism: Antonius Andreas, Petrus Thomae and William Rubio. 
All are somewhat contemporary to the famous Franciscus de 
Mayronis (Sent., 1320-21), who completely omits the proof. 

Antonius Andreas, before 1320, merits his name of Scotellus 7 
since in this question the treatment is scarcely more than a re- 
view and summary of the Scotist synthesis. The conclusions are 
arranged in slightly different order; and the proof of infinity 
from intellection is perhaps phrased more clearly, inasmuch as it 
emphasizes that the divine essence causes the divine knowledge 
of the intelligibles and that the latter likewise are the products of 
the divine intellect. Though this is but a re-phrasing of Scotus, 
it is given greater emphasis.2 The treatment reveals no new 
problems and contains no criticism of Scotus. 

The same must be said of the work of Petrus Thomae, lecturer 
at Barcelona, whose First Book cf the Sentences is dated after 
1317 (from his use of Aureoli). The unpublished text, however, 


does offer two questions (dubia) on the logical structure of the 
starting-point of Scotus.® 


6 Cf. M. Pasiecznik, art. cit., Part II, Fran. Studies, 14 (1954), 47-78. 


™The same title is given to Petrus de Aquila, of a slightly later date. 
The latter, however, offers no proof, though he rehearses all the preliminary 
questions of Duns Scotus (Fr. Petri de Aquila . . . Commentaria, .. . ed. 
a Fr, Cypr. Paolini, O.F.M., Levant, 1907; tom. I, pp. 52ff; 69ff; 95ff). 


8 Ant. Andreas, Sent. I, d. 2, q. 1-2 (ed. Venetiis, 1578), fol. 12vb: Hoc 
ens de quo agitur prius natura quam res sint in seipso (read: seipsis), 
cognoscit eas distincte; ergo cognitio rerum quam habet non causatur ex 
rebus cognitis, eo quo ipsae non praeexiguntur cognitioni; ergo causatur 
ab alio, quod est primum obiectum sui intellectus, et hoc non potest esse 
nisi sua essentia ... ; ergo sua essentia ex se potest causare sufficienter 
cognitionem cognoscibilium ...; sed omnia intelligibilia sunt infinita; ergo 
illa virtus, qua sua essentia potest causare cognitionem omnium intelligi- 
bilium est infinita . . . et per consequens ipsa essentia est infinita. 


® The only known manuscript is Vat. lat. 1106. Sent. I, d. 2, q. 2: Utrum 
sit demonstrabile Deum esse causam primam (fol. 84v-89v); q. 3: Utrum 
in entibus sit aliquid actu existens infinitum (89v-93r). In the former 
question, after phrasing the Scotist proof from efficient causality, the author 
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William Rubié (after 1321, since he opposes de Mayronis in 
several instances) shows a much more critical attitude on all 
questions, and offers some pointed remarks on the proof of 
Scotus.° Instead of giving the proof in any detail, he centers his 
attention on its worth as a demonstration: Utrum Deum [Ens 
Primum|] esse sit demonstrabile evidenter. Two types of demon- 
stration are in question: a demonstration in the proper sense, one 
so evident that it cannot be refuted; the other in a wide sense, as 
any reason more evident to a disinterested and unprejudiced 
mind than would be the rebuttal offered against it. The proposi- 
tion: Deus est is not capable of demonstration in the first sense, 
because the basic reason assumed in the proof, quod non sit 
processus in infinitum in causis, is not completely irrefutable: 
“though it is more evident than the solutto which might be given 
to it, it is not so totally evident than an opponent could not 
escape it somehow.” 14 The proposition is demonstrable in the 


asks (fol. 85r): Ad cuius evidentiam insurgunt duo dubia: primum, quid 
sit illud per se notum per quod esse demonstratur de causa? Et dico quod 
illud est effectus; est enim notus nobis quia intuitive cognitus. Videmus 
enim subiectum mutari et terminus mutationis effici, et ex hoc concludimus 
esse de aliquo effectivo. Secundum dubium est de modo demonstrandi: 
hoc est, quomodo potest assignari demonstratio de effectivo primo? His 
causatur (read: Hic habetur?) duplex modus demonstrandi. Primus arguit 
sic: omnis effectus in esse praesupponit causam in esse; sed effectus primae 
causae est in esse; ergo et causa est in esse. Secundus modus est iste: quia 
unum correlativorum in notitia facit aliud esse notum; sed effectus et causa 
sunt correlativa; ergo notitia effectus facit notitiam causae. Isti ambo modi 
sunt insufficientes, quia in omni syllogismo demonstrativo termini sunt 
essentialiter ordinati ita quod unus includit essentialiter reliquum . , 
Ideo remanet modus sufficiens doctoris qui est in enthymematice demon- 
strare esse de prima causa sic: aliqua natura est effectibilis, ergo aliqua est 
effectiva, etc. Si tamen dicis quod omne enthymema reducitur ad syllo- 
gismum, ergo ita syllogistice demonstravit doctor sicut modi priores, et non 
enthymematice; dico quod omne enthymema reducitur ad syllogismum in 
locis intrinsecis sed in extrinsecis non oportet; sed ista enthymemata sunt 
per loca extrinseca; ergo etc. 


10 For both biographical and doctrinal material, see the recent contribu- 
tion of José M. Rubert Candau, El conocimiento de Dios en la filosofia de 
Guillermo Rubiéd (Madrid, s. a.). Despite Dr. Rubert’s assertion (p. 119), 
however, I see no evidence that Rubio was influenced by Ockham: chrono- 
logically, this is almost impossible; doctrinally, the text would otherwise 
reveal something of the new approach of the Venerabilis Inceptor. 


11 Sent. I, d. 2, q. 1, a. 2 (ed. Parisiis, 1518), fol. 57rb-va: Tale ens primum 
posse demonstrari existere potest dupliciter intelligi: uno modo proprie, 
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second sense, since the reasoning offered (that of Scotus) is in- 
comparably more evident than any rebuttal. 

Of greater importance is the examination Rubié makes of the 
proof of infinity: Utrum Deum esse infinitum sit per se notum 
an demonstrabile evidenter ex aliquo per se noto (q. 2). Here he 
seeks first to clarify the meaning of infinity (a. 1): taken for- 
mally, infinity is not something positive in God nor something 
really distinct from the divine nature (as he claims some hold) 
but a negation of finiteness as something impossible to God. 
Taken fundamentally, infinity is identical with the being to 
which finiteness is repugnant; hence ens infinitum is that being 
which exceeds every finite being beyond all proportion and is 
more perfect than any possible finite whatever.’* Since Rubid 
later writes that only an uncreated being is thus infinite, distinct 
from and exceeding any simply finite being, he seems to imply 
without saying so expressly that uncreatedness might be the best 
means of proving infinity in God. Nevertheless, his final judg- 
ment of the demonstration of infinity, like that of primacy, is 
that it cannot be so evidently proved as to convince every ad- 
versary, though indeed it is demonstrable in the wide sense as 
more evident than any rebuttal. That God is infinite, he writes, 
can be proved only by way of efficient or final causality, or at 
least this is the more efficacious means, whereby we would show 
that God is the perfect equivocal cause of all things and there- 
fore more perfect than any of His effects. Such a reason, how- 


videlicet quod sic demonstratur per rationem evidentem quod nullus ad 
ipsam posset solvere cum colore. Alio modo vocando demonstrationem 
large omnem rationem cuicumque etiam indifferenti et indeterminato ad 
alteram partem huius quaestionis evidentiorem quam esset solutio quae 
posset dari ad ipsam .. . Ista propositio Deus est formata ab intellectu 
viatoris, non est demonstrabilis demonstratione primo modo accepta . 

Ista ratio (quod non sit processus .. . ), licet sit evidentior quam solutio 
quae daretur ad ipsam, non tamen sic est evidens totaliter quin adversarius 


posset ipsam evadere aliqualiter cum colore, . . . quia negaret adversarius 
praedictum assumptum. 


12 Sent. I, d. 2, q. 2, a. 1, fol. 58vb: Dupliciter potest accipi infinitum, 
videlicet formaliter et fundamentaliter. Infinitum sumptum formaliter est 
negatio, non privatio, finitatis ... ; negat quod est impossibile subiecto .. . 
Infinitum alio modo sumptum, videlicet fundamentaliter, non est aliud 
quam illud ens cui repugnat finitas ... Et hoc modo... infinitum est quod 


excedit omne finitum ultra omnem proportionem vel quod est perfectius 
quocumque finito possibili. 
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ever, is not totally and evidently convincing, since its premisses 
are not per se notae: the major, that such an equivocal cause is 
more perfect than every possible effect; the minor, that God is 
such a cause of all possibles.1* Nothing is said in this discussion 
of Scotus’ particular proofs, especially that from the intelligibles. 


3. WILLIAM OCKHAM 


The most thorough yet constructive criticism of the proof of 
Duns Scotus comes from the Venerabilis Inceptor, William Ock- 
ham. His own positive doctrine is not completely developed 
(perhaps because it was to be given in a promised commentary 
on the Metaphysics). But what texts he has left show he is 
deeply impressed by the work of Scotus. Though he rejects the 
proofs of unicity and of infinity, since these doctrines he con- 
siders articles of faith, he makes a sincere effort to improve the 
argumentation on the Ens Primum."4 


a. The first point of criticism which Ockham offers—a very 
solid one—concerns the doctrine of causes, i.e., the distinction 
made by Scotus between a causa per se and a causa per accidens 
and that between an essentially and per se ordered series and an 
accidentally ordered series of causes.° The latter, perhaps, is 
the crucial point, since Ockham shows that the characteristics 
which Scotus posits in an essentially ordered series are not al- 


13 Sent. I, d. 2, q. 2, a. 2 (fol. 60ra): Ista propositio non videtur a viatore 
aliter posse probari quam per viam causalitatis efficientis vel finalis, saltem 
ex hoc videtur posse sumi ad eam probandum efficacius medium, videlicet 
quia Deus est omnium causa perfecta aequivoca efficiens et finalis. Talis 
autem causa oportet quod sit perfectior omni suo effectu, et per consequens 
mnGnita ...... (Sed) praemissae ex quibus ista propositio esset probanda 
sunt istae duae: quarum maior est quod omnis causa aequivoca finalis et 
effectiva totalis omnis effectus possibilis est perfectior ipso effectu quocum- 
que possibili, per consequens infinita. Minor est quod ipse Deus est 


omnium possibilium talis causa. Sed neutra praemissarum istarum est per 
se nota. 


14 Pertinent texts will be found in Latin and English in the forthcoming 
work of P. Boehner, O.F.M. (Edinborough, T. Nelson Co.), sect. VIII: The 
Possibility of a Natural Theology; sect. IX: The Proof of God’s Existence. 
Part of the question in the Sentences is edited by E. Roche, O.F.M.., “ Edi- 
tion of the Quaestio 10* Dist. 2** of Ockham’s Ordinatio,” Fran. Studies, 8 
(1948), 173-191. Cf. also D. Webering, Theory of Demonstration according 
to William Ockham (St. Bonav., N. Y., 1953), pp. 94-106. 


15 Cf. Sent. I, d. 2, q. 10; ed. E. Roche, 181ff. 
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ways verified: e.g., the second cause does not always depend on 
the prior cause in causing: causes can be essentially ordered 
without one depending on the other (e.g., the object and the in- 
tellect as partial causes of the act of knowing); or again, the 
higher need not always be the more perfect; lastly, and most im- 
portant, the causality need not be simultaneous. 

By this criticism Ockham does not deny the existence of es- 
sentially ordered causes, but is simply cautious as to the means 
to be used to prove the existence of a First Efficient Cause. 
Granting the weight of Scotus’ proof, he yet considers it not the 
best possible: therefore he would prefer a proof from conserva- 
tion rather than production. What he briefly suggests in the 
Sentences he develops at some length elsewhere: Dico ergo... 
quod ratio probans primitatem efficientis est sufficiens, et est 
ratio omnium philosophorum. Videtur tamen quod evidentius 
posset probari primitas efficientis per conservationem rei a sua 
causa quam per productionem ...Cuius ratio est quia difficile est 
vel impossibile probare contra philosophos quod non sit processus 
in infinitum in causis etusdem rationis quarum una potest esse 
sine alio.'* 

Once one holds that essentially ordered causes need not cause 
simultaneously, it is extremely difficult if not impossible to prove 
that in the order of efficient causes (of production) an infinite 
series is not possible and that therefore one must stop at a First 
independent Efficient. Efficiency thus ceases to be the most po- 
tent means to prove the Ens Primum. On the other hand, all 
conserving causes must exert their causality at the same time to 
keep something produced in existence; but an infinity of simul- 
taneous causes is impossible here because this would be an actual 
infinity. Therefore by using this means we reach a Primum Con- 
servans which is likewise the Primum Ens.17_ What the followers 
of Scotus considered to be a weak link in the chain of the proof 
is thus eliminated. How far Ockham was followed by his suc- 
cessors is beyond our inquiry—though we might mention that 
Pierre d’Ailly (after 1360) compared the proofs of Scotus and 
Ockham, to favor the latter, and that Ockham supplied the im- 


16 Sent. I, d. 2, q. 10 O (not in ed. Roche). 


17 Quaest. in Libr. I Physic., q. 136 (P. Boehner, op. cit., IX, n. 5; ef. also 
Franziskanische Studien, 32, 1950, 58-59). 
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petus to the modern use of the Scotist proof by Fr. Pacificus 
Borgmann.'® 

b. Secondly, William Ockham does not accept as demonstra- 
tions the proofs for the unicity of God which Duns Scotus offers 
both in the course of the proof and more particularly in a sepa- 
rate question.!® 

To explain his position, Ockham distinguishes between two 
concepts of God. First, God can be described as ‘“ something 
more noble and better than anything else;” therefore as surpasses 
all and admitting neither superior nor equal. Secondly, as “ that 
than which nothing is more perfect or better; ”’ hence as not ex- 
cluding an equal. In either instance we cannot demonstrate the 
unicity of God. If we take the first sense, God is not thus known 
by the evidence of reason but by faith. Were He known by rea- 
son to possess such a nature, then certainly we could prove His 
unicity. In the second sense we can prove that God exists, but 
for His unicity we can offer only rationes probabiles, such as 
some that Scotus has furnished, and rebuttals to arguments to 
the contrary. But that there is only one perfect Being we hold 
only by faith.*° 

c. Ockham gives no less than eleven questions in his various 
Quodlibets to the problem of the Infinity of God. His general 
conclusion is that though it is certain by faith and can be per- 
suaded, i.e., that a probatio can be offered, it cannot be demon- 
strated absolutely conclusively.2 He examines all the means 
which Scotus uses in the Ordinatio and in the De Primo Principio 
(Quodl. VII, 19), with negative results. The demonstration from 
divine knowledge, which Scotus seems to deem the most ap- 
propriate, fails because it supposes as a premiss that God knows 
everything outside Himself, a premiss which itself cannot be 


18 Cf. P. Borgmann, “ De argumento chronologico existentiae Dei,” An- 
tonianum, 28 (1953), 59-71; P. Boehner, “ A Proof for the Existence of God 


according to Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, O.F.M.,” Fran. Studies, 3 (1943), 
374-86. 


19 Opus Oxon. I, d. 2, q. 2, n. 19ff (tom. VIII, pp. 436-37); and d. 2, q. 3 
(ibid., 487ff). 


20 Sent. I, d. 2, q. 10 N (ed. Roche, 188-90); Quodl. I, 1 (P. Boehner, 
op. cit., IX, n. 6). 


21 Quodl. VII, 24: Utrum de facto Deus sit infinitae virtutis intensivae 
. . . In ista quaestione est conclusio certa per fidem; et potest persuaderi 
quia ultra omnem speciem factam potest Deus facere perfectiorem speciem 
... The question is treated in Quodl. I, 1; II, 2; III, 1; VII, 17-24. 
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demonstrated.2* Even granted such a knowledge, we cannot 
reach infinity, for the intelligibilia or effectibilia are not infinite 
and we cannot show that God could not know them by finite 
knowledge (Quodl. III, 1). Were the intelligibles infinite, they 
would at best prove extensive and not intensive infinity, quia 
tantum concluditur quod unica cognitio Dei terminatur ad in- 
finita obiecta extensive (Quodl. VII, 18). 

Ockham did not criticize Scotus because he was English and 
Scotus reputedly Irish, gui raro concordant (Mauritius a Portu), 
nor to show off his learning, but out of excessive respect for the 
demands of demonstration. He saw the proofs as a noble at- 
tempt to scale the heights, yet he felt that “ the doctor of the In- 
finite God” was carried upward on the wings of faith as well 
as reason and was unable to ascend under the limited power of 
purely human means. 


4. SUMMARY 


The critics of Scotus have covered almost all important facets 
of the lengthy and involved proof of the Subtle Doctor. Yet we 
should note that none finds difficulty with the peculiar starting- 
point of Duns Scotus: aliquid est effectibile. Petrus Thomae 
offers only one query here, but it concerns the enthymematic 
structure of the syllogism used. 

Secondly, all recognize that the premiss of the processus of 
causes in infinitum is vital to the proof, indeed to every proof for 
the existence of God. Hence they posed the question whether 
the denial of such a process was absolutely proved. Since in 
answer they generally found difficulty here in overcoming all ad- 
versaries, they hesitated to term the proof a complete demonstra- 
tion, and preferred to call it a probatio or a demonstration in a 
wide sense. 

After a thorough examination, lastly, of the meaning of infin- 
ity and the proofs offered by Duns Scotus for the intensive infin- 
ity of God, those of his successors who were not content to repeat 
his teaching found that they could not assign validity to his 
proofs, and judged this second section of the proof at most a 
probatio, and offered nothing to improve or replace it. 

Franciscan Institute IGNaTIus Brapy, O.F.M. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





22 Cf. Sent. I, d. 35, q. 2 B-D; Quod. II, 2. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Logic AND MetuHop Division: JoHN J. Dorie, Chairman. 


The Philosophical Foundations of the Aristotelian Logic 
and the Origin of the Syllogism 


The question of the origin and the discovery of the syllogism has been 
intriguing to philosophers since antiquity. So e.g., Ammonios early in the 
sixth century held that the true inventor of the syllogism was Plato and 
his opinion was accepted by Olympiodoros and Philponos. In the fif- 
teenth century G. G. Pletho, member of the Greek delegation to the Coun- 
cil of Florence, claimed that Aristotle took the whole of logic from Plato.! 
At the end of the nineteenth century the question was raised again by 
Lutostawski,2 but it was due to the writings of Jaeger? and Solmsen*# that 
it became the topic of the day among the historians of philosophy. The 
aroused interest found expression in numerous papers and discussions, the 
last instance of which is Solmsen’s paper published in The Philosophical 
Review in 1951.5 

The common feature of all these considerations is the tendency to derive 
Aristotle from Plato and the Aristotelian logic from the Platonic dialogues. 

As presented by Jaeger, the general development of Aristotle is deter- 
mined by his gradual desertion of Platonism. Starting as an enthusiastic 
Platonist, he later took a critical attitude; trying first to reform the doc- 
trine of the Academy, he gradually extended his criticism of Platonics to 
Plato and eventually realized that his was a different philosophical position. 
On the doctrinal side this development was marked by successive stages, 
from interest in purely formal, logical problems and the adherence to the 
doctrine of ideas through theological and metaphysical stages to the final 
phase in which he, becoming almost exclusively interested in the positive 
part of natural and historical sciences, grew more and more indifferent to 
the philosophy of nature, metaphysics and logic. 

Following Jaeger’s general conception, Solmsen elaborated it more par- 
ticularly in respect to logic. He starts with the assumption of an “ early 
Aristotelian methodical dualism” of rdéwo. and zpordgas syllogisms.® 
Both methods, found in Rhetorics, were developed as dialectic inferences 
in Topics and as apodeictic inferences in Posterior Analytics and are prior 
to the systematic treatment of Prior Analytics,? which fall into the late 
period of Aristotle’s activity.8 Drawing attention to Politeia, VI (510), and 
stressing that the Aristotelian dpyai correspond to the Platonic iwoéces,® 
Solmsen derives this Aristotelian method from Plato’s mathematical 
method. Then, taking into account Metaphysics, M.4.1078b23, in which 
Aristotle states that his apodeictic is the continuation of the Socratic and 
Platonic speculation,!® he concludes that there is a close connection be- 
tween Aristotle’s syllogism and Plato’s Staipecrs.'} 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of Solmsen’s principal work 
Shorey suggested that Aristotle’s syllogistic method was derived from the 
Platonic “ method of ideas” introduced in the Phaedo.12 
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Solmsen’s theory deriving the Aristotelian syllogism from the Platonic 
Svaipeois was taken up a few years later by Strycker who considered the 
Svaipeois to be only a particular form of a more basic theory expressing the 
relations between “forms” and called it the “Theory of Whole and 
Part ”.13 This theory he considers to be the origin and a “ preparation ” 
of the syllogism. 

The d:aipeors-theory of syllogism has been elaborated by LeBlond,!* who 
holds that Aristotle’s syllogism is the “ prolongation” of d:aipeors.!® 

Although we must recognize that every one of the above mentioned 
scholars made some contribution to the clarification of the complex prob- 
lem of the origin of the Aristotelian logic and the discovery of the syllo- 
gism, yet neither any one of the proposed explanations, nor all of them 
taken together offer a satisfactory answer to our question. 

Jaeger’s conception of the general development of Aristotle and his phi- 
losophy, attractive as it is in many respects, implies serious difficulties of 
which I shall mention only those closely connected with the origin of the 
syllogism. 


1. According to Jaeger, the “logical” phase of Aristotle is to be placed 
at the beginning; the naturalist, at the end. But, according to the com- 
monly accepted opinion, Aristotle’s logic is completely oriented towards 
the objects to be known, as Geyser had already observed,16 and the theory 
of syllogism has been constructed for strictly scientific needs.17 As Bo- 
chefski observes correctly, “logic seems to have no place in Aristotle’s 
system of sciences”, it is rather an Organon, an instrument.18 But, if so, 
the obvious implication is that the naturalist tendency was fundamental 
right from the beginning. 

2. Some parts of the Organon, showing an extremely high degree of per- 
fection, rank among the highest achievements of the Philosopher, who says 
himself that it took “a long time in experimental researches” 19 to work 
out his logic. This, however, does not harmonize with the hypothesis of 
logic being an early writing. 


Concerning more particularly the origin of the syllogism several points 
must be stressed: 


1. Some writers, especially Lutostawski and others following him, made 
quite a point of the fact that already in Plato we find the terms ovAAoyifouar 
and péoov (Philebus).2° But this does not prove anything as these words 
do not appear in Plato as strictly technical terms, and Strycker justly ob- 
serves that in Plato Aoyifouza. means “to consider”; while ovAAoyifopuat, 
“consider several things together” or “calculate”. It should be remem- 
bered also that, as noticed and stressed by Solmsen,?! in Aristotle the term 
ovdAdoyiopos and ovAAoyifoua: must not be understood always in the strict 
and formal sense of a ripe syllogism. 

2. Also the fact, mentioned by Lutostawski and others, that we can find 
in Plato examples of syllogistic reasoning and of reasoning which can be 
presented in the form of a syllogism does not prove anything. I think that 
Bochefski’s observation that “ first of all, logical rules were used without 
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being explicitly formulated or even known as such; ” 22 is perfectly cor- 
rect and I think that without great difficulty many reasonings of earlier 
philosophers also could be presented in the form of a syllogism. 

3. There is some truth in the very common tendency to link the Aristo- 
telian syllogistic with the Platonic d:aipeors. Undoubtedly there is some 
similarity between both schemes of reasoning, this similarity consisting in 
both cases in the subordination of the chain of ideas or terms as stressed 
by Solmsen.*3 But the similarity begins and ends there. On the other 
hand, the differences are enormous. It is enough to recall that, while the 
Platonic method of division was devised and practiced in order to arrive 
at a definition, which is the main task of Plato’s dialectics,24 the Aristo- 
telian syllogism starts with the definition as the pivotal point of the whole 
scheme. Therefore I think that what Strycker, referring to Solmsen’s 
stressing of the priority attributed by Aristotle to the first figure as the 
only one corresponding to ontological relations, calls a “new and seducing 
argument in favor of the hypothesis of dca/peors as the origin of the syllo- 
gism ”25 is double-edged; i.e., it points out that the similarity, men- 
tioned above, is in fact limited to “ Barbara”, and that, consequently, the 
dvaipecis-theory has a very limited value. Solmsen saw this and stressed 
only the similarity of both methods, but other scholars went beyond this 
cautious position.*6 

4. As for Shorey’s suggestion, it is true that the reasonings introduced in 
the Phaedo as the “method of ideas” can be squeezed into a syllogistic 
form, but it is Shorey and not Plato who does it. This means that we 
have here one more case of following a logical rule without being quite 
conscious of it. Furthermore the “method of ideas” implies the doctrine 
of ideas and the notion of participation, both definitely rejected by 
Aristotle. 

5. As for Strycker’s “ Theory of Whole and Part”, this is so vague that 
it can hardly be called an explanation.*7 

My conclusion is that Plato’s dialectics and his dcaipeors influenced Aris- 
totle negatively rather than positively, that Aristotle’s syllogistic method 
grew not from, but in opposition to 8vaipeors which he criticizes directly 28 
and to the doctrine and the method of ideas. In other words, it is possible 
to derive the syllogism from the Platonic doctrine psychologically but not 
logically. This, however, is not what the partisans of the d:aipeors-theory 
meant when they tried to almost reduce Aristotle to Plato and even 
accused him, as LeBlond did, of “lack of modesty ” because he claimed to 
have invented the syllogism.2® 

The general criticism which can be directed against these scholars ana- 
lysing Aristotle’s development is that of one-sidedness. Their results, valu- 
able as they are, contribute more to our knowledge of Aristotle’s personal 
history than to the knowledge of his philosophy. Mansion observed 3° that 
Jaeger’s account of the formation of Aristotle, although important for the 
exegesis of the texts, does not change anything in the exposition of Aris- 
totle’s system. 

The opinion expressed by Mansion, who had in mind Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, is also valid in respect to his logic. The research mentioned before 
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clarified many interesting points but did not increase our understanding of 
Aristotle’s logic. The reason thereof is that in recent times the logic of 
Aristotle has been subjected to philological and stylistic, but not often 
enough to logical and philosophical analysis. The brilliant exceptions are 
the studies of Lukasiewicz and Bochehski,31 who follow what Diirr calls the 
‘law of history of a science,’ meaning by this the postulate that the history 
of a science written at time “t” should use the language (and the results) 
of this science at this time “t ”.32 

But this is not enough. Owing to such an analysis, we can understand 
better the content of the Aristotelian logic, its “ what ”, but not its “ why ”. 
A careful analysis of our thinking reveals that its logical element goes much 
deeper, to much more primitive layers than traditional logic suspected. It 
also shows that presuppositions—without which the ulterior logical struc- 
tures cannot be understood—are hidden in these primitive layers.33 To 
find out what are these presuppositions and how they determine the pos- 
terior structure of formal logic, in our case of the Aristotelian logic and of 
the syllogism, this is what I mean by analysing the philosophical founda- 
tions of logic. 

In order to detect such presuppositions we have to start from the basic 
or central point of formal logic, and this is, as Husserl correctly point out, 
the declarative proposition, in Aristotle’s terminology—drdégavors.** Thus 
we are led to the question of the Aristotelian conception of proposition and 
judgment. 

In De Interpretatione we find an analytical definition of proposition as 
a sentence having in it either truth or falsity.35 Its formal structure is 
characterized by twofoldness, represented by the noun, which is a conven- 
tional meaningful sign of a “thing” or substance,36 and the verb which 
“in addition to its proper meaning carries with it the notion of time ”.37 
In result, a proposition will be a complex sign signifying what happened 
to a substance at a certain time, i.e., signifying a fact. 

But the statement made in Ch. 5 of De Interpretatione that “ every 
proposition must contain a verb or the tense of a verb ” 38 leads to serious 
trouble in Ch. 7 in which Aristotle discusses universal and individual 
propositions. Indeed, what to do with a proposition predicating whiteness 
of man? To say: “all men are white” would be misleading, because, 
strictly speaking, this would limit the validity of such propositions to the 
present time, which is false. But then it seems that all truly universal 
propositions (i.e., concerning a universal subject 39) which are necessary, 
or as Aristotle also says “eternal”, are excluded. And we must remember 
that such propositions are indispensable as basic truths (dpyxai) for scien- 
tific knowledge as presented in Posterior Analytics4® The only way out 
of this difficulty is to drop the time denomination, which in fact Aristotle 
does in examples given in Ch. 7 of De Interpretatione. Consequently, the 
universal propositions assume there the form was av@pwros Aevxos and the 
negative ovdeis avOpwros Aevxos *1 which can be rendered as: “all man 
white ” and “no man white ”. 

It is obvious that the difficulty with which Aristotle is wrestling is not 
only the result of the position taken in Ch. 5, De Interpretatione, but also 
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of the intensional treatment of proposition, clearly visible in the first part 
of De Interpretatione, i.e., the treatment whereby terms stand for class- 
concepts and not for classes. 

What expresses a proposition intensionally conceived? Aristotle does 
not say it explicitly, but the implications of what he does say show such 
a striking similarity with the considerations developed by Bertrand Russell 
that I deem it useful to recall his reasoning.42 In his Principles he ex- 
amines the problem of universal propositions such as: “ all men are mortal ” 
and presents it as a formal implication reading: “if x is S then x is P, for 
all values of x”. He then concludes that “what is really stated is the 
relation of predicates ”,43 one of them being a part of the definition of the 
other. 

But this is exactly what is implied in De Interpretatione and what is 
more explicitly stated in Posterior Analytics when Aristotle considers the 
“principles” of demonstrative knowledge. He says: “... let us define 
what we mean by an attribute ‘true in every instance of its subject’, an 
‘essential’ attribute ...I call ‘true in every instance’ what is truly pre- 
dictable of all instances . . . and at all times . . . e.g., if an animal is truly 
predictable of every instance of man then, if it be true to say ‘this is a 
man’, ‘this is an animal’ is also true . . . Essential attributes are (1) such 
as belong to their subject as elements in its essential nature ... (2) such 
that, while they belong to the certain subjects, the subjects to which they 
belong are contained in the attribute’s own defining formula.” 44 

There are, of course, differences between Russell and Aristotle. What in 
Russell’s developed formula is the relation of inclusion between the predi- 
cates of two propositions linked by the relation of formal implication is, in 
Aristotle’s case, the relation of inclusion between two concepts, the subject 
and the predicate of one proposition. However, the important question is 
that of how this proposition comes into being. Which functor or connec- 
tive has to be used in order to build a necessary, universal proposition 
such as we find in Aristotle? 

Two possibilities only come into account. The first is to use as connec- 
tive the sign of conjunction (S-P) but then this compound name, when 
developed into and expressed as a proposition, would result in a universal 
but factual proposition. This, however, is not what we find in Aristotle nor 
what he needs. What he needs is an dpyn, a basic proposition having a 
universal but also a necessary character. But then the only possibility is to 
use as a connective the sign of implication (SDP) and to read: “all S are 
necessarily P”, or “ Whenever S then P”, or following Russell “if x is S 
then x is P”. It is in this way, I think, that the origin and the structure 
of the Aristotelian basic proposition can be satisfactorily explained. It is 
obvious that this explanation, which can be called the implication theory 
of proposition, has of necessity the character of a hypothesis, but this 
hypothesis is confirmed by the analysis of the syllogism, as we shall see 
later. 


This explanation gives rise to several points which I shall deal with 
briefly : 
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1. The first concerns the unusual application of the connective “if .. 
then” for names, or name variables, while generally its use is confined to 
propositions and propositional variables.45 In his classical discussion of 
implication Russell states that “a definition of implication is quite im- 
possible,” 46 by which he obviously means a definition stricto sensu, because 
later he describes the implication as the relation which holds between the 
two propositions whether we perceive it or not and in virtue of which we 
can validly infer one proposition from another 47 or that the first implies 
the second. But then I do not see any valid reason why the implication 
could not be applied to names, or name variables, since certainly corporeity 
implies extension; humanity, mortality; humanity, animality. It goes 
without saying that the inference will yield very different results in both 
eases. In case of a propositional implication (and by implication I mean 
here formal implication as this is the case in Aristotle), we infer to the 
truth or falsity of the consequent, while in case of name implication, we 
infer from the occurrence of one name to the occurrence of the other. 
To put it in another way, if the connective “if ... then” applied to propo- 
sitions gives as a result of this operation a compound proposition, the same 
connective applied to names will result in a simple proposition of a neces- 
sary character. In still another way, what I propose is nothing but the 
account of the formal structure of what is commonly known as an ana- 
lytical proposition. 

An additional reason for such an extension of the use of implication is 
the fact, very often overlooked, that the demarcation between terms and 
propositions is very vague, and this is especially true of Aristotle*$ What 
is a definition—a term or a proposition? I think it is both although it 
appears sometimes as a term and sometimes as a proposition. To use 
Cohen’s example, “the sentence, ‘The Bolshevik revolution took place in 
1917,’ is generally taken as a proposition, and the phrase, ‘The Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917,’ is taken as a term or concept.” 49 

2. It is obvious that not any two terms linked by the name implication 
will yield a meaningful or a true proposition. What, then, are the logical 
presuppositions and conditions which, when observed, will guarantee the 
building of valid universal necessary propositions? It seems that Aristotle 
was vaguely conscious of this problem, and the necessary and sufficient 
logical presuppositions are contained in his system. 

The first is the law of identity: ‘A belongs to all A’ or ‘All A is A’50 
and the second is the principle that the ‘ part is contained in the whole ’.51 
Indeed, only if the part is contained in the whole and the whole can be 
predicated of itself, I am logically justified in predicating the part of the 
whole, e.g., “ mortality ” of “man” 

3. The last problem which we have to deal with in this connection is the 
question of how we arrive at such necessary, basic truths as can be pre- 
sented in the implication form? The answer is provided by Aristotle in 
the famous Ch. 19 of Post Anal. 2: “... in respect of the apprehension of 
these immediate premisses .. . We conclude that these states of knowledge 
are neither innate in a determinate form, nor developed from other higher 
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states, but from sense perception . . . The soul is so constituted as to be 
capable of this process . . . When a number of logically indiscriminable 
particulars has made a stand, the earliest universal is present in the soul: 
for though the act of sense-perception is of the particular, its content is 
universal . . . Thus it is clear that we must get to know the primary 
premisses by induction . . . Now of the thinking states by which we grasp 
truth, some are unfailingly true, others admit of error .. . scientific knowl- 
edge and intuition are always true ... (and) ... as primary premisses are 
more knowable than demonstrations . . . it will be the intuition that appre- 
hends the primary premisses . . . intuition will be the originative source of 
scientific knowledge.”52 In short: the originative source of scientific 
knowledge is primary premisses, which we get through intuition which, in 
turn, is based on experience. 

What is the connection of these considerations with the syllogism and 
how can they explain its origin and discovery? 

Answering this question, we must remember that Aristotle did not formu- 
late his syllogism as it is formulated in the traditional logic: 


all Bis A 
all C is B 
therefore all C is A 


but as an implicational thesis of the form: (“belongs to all” =——>) 
if all A—>B & B—>C then A—>C 


Now suppose that we have a proposition which is not a direct, immedi- 
ate proposition, i.e., it is not an analytic proposition which we get directly 
through intuition. We do not know whether it is true. We want to trans- 
form it into scientific knowledge. This means that we have to reduce it to 
primary immediate premiss, in other words, to prove it. How shall we 
proceed? This is Aristotle’s answer: “ When we are to prove a conclusion 
{“A—>B”] we must take a primary essential predicate—suppose it C— 
of the subject B, and then suppose D 53 similarly predicable of C. If we 
proceed in this manner, no proposition or attribute which falls beyond A 
is admitted in the proof: the interval is constantly condensed until subject 
and predicate become indivisible, i.e., one. We have our unit when the 
premiss becomes immediate, since the immediate premiss alone is a single 
premiss in the unqualified sense of ‘single’.”54 This procedure described 
by Aristotle can be written down symbolically in the following way: 


D—C-C—B:):D—B:.A—D-D—B:):A—B 


Now if we take a simpler case when the proposition, say “A—>C”, can 
be proved by taking one intermediate step only, we will get the following 
formula: 

A—B-B—C:):A—C 


which is the exact formula given by Aristotle for the syllogism later called 
“Barbara ”.55 Assuming, however, my hypothesis of the originally impli- 
cational character of primary universal proposition, we can change our 
symbolism and write 
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CDB-BDA:D:CDAS5E 


Viewed in this way the syllogism appears clearly as, so to say, a natural 
extension of a proposition. If we have a case of a proposition where the 
subject does not imply directly the predicate and we want to know whether 
we are entitled to make such an implication, then the only way of effecting 
it is to find one (or several), mediating link, or middle term. This is what 
Aristotle did and discovered in this way the syllogism. Certainly to dis- 
cover the syllogism is one thing and to build syllogistic as a developed, 
consistent, deductive system, as Aristotle did, is another, but in this paper 
we are concerned with the first point only. 

What is the significance of this suggested explanation? 

1. On this assumption not only the psychological, but the logical pro- 
venience of the syllogism becomes clear. 

2. My suggested explanation derives the syllogism from the Aristotelian 
primary, immediate proposition, which is deeply embedded in the Aristo- 
telian empiricism, the firm conviction, that experience is the real source of 
all knowledge and consequently of scientific knowledge. But if so, then the 
syllogism appears as a truly Aristotelian creation—Aristotelian in form as 
well as in spirit since it is inspired by the most fundamental tendency of 
his philosophy. Consequently, I think that Aristotle was completely en- 
titled to claim that the syllogism is his discovery, and I think, also, that 
he had some reason to be proud of it. 
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22 Bochenski (9), p. 10. 

23 Solmsen (36), p. 53-57. 

24 Solmsen (36), p. 179. 

25 Strycker (39), p. 235-6. 
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27 Strycker (39) devotes to this hypothesis less than one page. 

28 An. Pr. I. ch. 31, cf. Maier (28) iii 77-78. 

29 LeBlond (23), p. 60-61, cf. On Soph. Ref. 184b 1. 

30 Mansion (30), p. 464-5. 

31 Lukasiewicz (26) gives in his usual lucid way the analysis of the logi- 
cal structure of Aristotle’s syllogistic, but does not go beyond it. Bo- 
chehski’s (9) treatment, very competent and up-to-date, is unfortunately 
too brief (50 pages) as it is only a chapter in the account of the whole 
ancient formal logic from the beginning to Boethius. Ross’ (2) Introduc- 


tion is very thorough and valuable but ignores completely the achievements 
of contemporary symbolic logic. 


32 Diirr (13), p. 19-20. 

33 Husserl (19) Einleitung. 

34 Husserl (19) uses the expression: “ das pradikative Urteil ”. 

35 De Int. 4.16b 26, 5.17a 3-5. 

36 De Int. 2.16a 19 squ. 

37 De Int. 3.16b 6-12, cf. 5.17a 10 squ. 

38 De Int. 5.17a 10 squ. 

39 De Int. 7.17a 37-b 2. 

40 Cf. e.g. the beginning of ch. 6, An. Post I. 

41 De Int. 7.17b 6 and 18-19. Surprisingly enough this has not been 
noticed by anybody, as far as I know, and the Oxford translation reads: 
“every man is white” and “no man is white”. It is also of some interest 
that the corresponding particular propositions assume the completely mod- 
ern form of existential propositions; e.g. €ot: tis dvOpwros Acveos—“ there 
is some white man” 17b 19-20. 

42 This similarity, striking for anybody who has studied both texts, is the 
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this is clearly visible from the pertinent chapter of his History of Western 
Philosophy, which shows convincingly that the eminent logician did not 
study the Organon. 

43 Russell (32), ch. VI. § 73; cf. Lewis and Langford (24), p. 66: “The 
concept a contains or requires b; whatever would fall under the meaning 
of a must necessarily have the character b.” 


44 An. Post. 1.4.73a 26-38, cf. Aquinas’ Commentary: lectio X (modi 
dicendi per se) n. 4. 


45 Quite recently, after having elaborated my “implication theory” of 
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favours the extension of the use of implication to names; cf. Cohen (12), 
p. 53-54. 
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46 Russell (32), § 16. 
47 Russell (32), $ 37. 


48 Bochehski even speaks of confusion of terms and sentences in Aristotle, 
Bochenski (9), p. 36, cf. De Int. 5.17a 14, Metaph. Z.12.1037b 8-27. Com- 
pare the treatment of this problem by Husserl (19). 

49 Cohen (12), p. 54. 


50] follow here Prof. Lukasiewicz (26), p. 20, 48, who states that this 
law was not explicitly stated by Aristotle, but was known to the Peri- 
patetics, first of all to Alexander. There is, however, a text of Aristotle, 
An. Pr. 11.22.68a 20, in which the law of identity, if not explicitly stated, 
is clearly implied. It was Fr. Bocheiski who drew my attention to this 
passage. In one of his earlier writings Lukasiewicz stressed that the Peri- 
patetic principle of identity is a thesis of the logic of names, cf. Lukasie- 
wicz (27), p. 111. 

51 This axiom has not been formulated explicitly by Aristotle, but is 
clearly implied by several of his statements; cf. Phys. 4.3.210a 25-30, 
Metaph. D.23.1023a 8-17. It is worth mentioning the fact that the often 
quoted “ principle ”, “ the whole is greater than its part”, obviously objec- 
tionable from the mathematical point of view, is nowhere to be found in 
Aristotle, although it is explicitly formulated by Aquinas; cf. Baumgartner 
(8) and Brentano (10) which contains a list of axioms common to all 
sciences according to Aristotle, cf. Salamucha (33). 

52 An. Post. 11.19.99b 22-100a 15. 

53 The editions have “D” which does not make sense; I follow Ross’ 
version based, by the way, on the authority of a good ms., cf. Ross (2), 
p. 585-6. 

54 An. Post. 1.23.84b 32-37; cf. “.. . we call those propositions ‘single’, 
which indicate a single fact, or the conjunction of the parts of which results 
in unity ”, De Int. 5.17a 15-17. 

55 An. Pr. 1.4.25b 37. 

56 The change of places of subjects and predicates in the two last sym- 
bolical inscriptions results from the extensional treatment of proposition in 
An. Pr. in contradistinction to the original intensional conception visible 
still in Ch. 7, De Int. where €or: functions not as a verb, but as a copula. 
Aristotle states explicitly the logical equivalence of both conceptions in 
An. Pr. 1.24b 26-28. I must omit here the question what, in Aristotle’s case, 
were the reasons for the shift from the intensional to the extensional point 
of view. 
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A COMMENTARY ON PROFESSOR HEITZMAN’S PAPER 


It is a truism to observe that a philosophic text like a fact does not 
interpret itself. And it is equally commonplace to note that despite differ- 
ences in methodological assumptions and philosophic commitments, every 
partisan to the exegesis of a philosophic work claims that the text supports 
his interpretation. Failure, however, to differentiate between the demands 
which a text makes on the mode of explication and the orientation which 
prior philosophic commitment makes on the interpretation of a text is 
a constant occupational hazard for both first and second intention com- 
mentators. 

To be sure, it is possible that an erroneous interpretation of a philo- 
sophic text may be more interesting and better philosophy than a correct 
interpretation of that philosopher. But the converse is equipossible. And 
if it is true that interpreting philosophic works is part of philosophizing 
itself, then it is incumbent on the interpreter to be faithful not only ad 
mentem but especially ad litteram. 

Professor Heitzman’s paper evidenced a keen awareness of the problems 
created by the employment of methods of analysis not appropriate to the 
text to be analyzed. He has indicated (and I think correctly so) a distinc- 
tion between the various kinds of genetic approaches—-historical, philologi- 
cal, etc., and the method which he himself employs, which might be called 
an analytic approach or the employment of techniques of analysis which 
the text itself provides. There is no need to regard these two kinds of 
approaches as diametrical opposites; rather, they can and should com- 
plement each other. The sense in which these approaches are related has 
been characterized by Professor Heitzman as the distinction between 
“what” and “why” in which the latter refers to what has here been 
called the analytic method as opposed to any of the genetic methods. 

There can be little doubt that to approach Aristotle with an Aristotelian 
set of distinctions should not prove unprofitable, and the distinction be- 
tween the fact and the reasoned fact is certainly what Professor Heitz- 
man intends in his distinction between “ the what” and “the why”. How- 
ever, the question, why, has several meanings, as Aristotle points out 1, to 
which the answer or set of answers is always causal. This means that the 
causal explication of Aristotle’s logic will itself have a series of relevant 


1 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 89b 23-28. 
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aspects. To be sure, Aristotle’s time, teachers, grammar, personality, etc., 
are all elements of agency. Although this kind of element may be rele- 
vant to the intellectual genesis of the author, the plurality of relevant 
aspects referred to was intended to refer to the constitutive principles of 
the work itself. The problem so conceived asks the question: what are the 
constitutive principles of Aristotle’s logic? In what follows here no atten- 
tion will be paid to such considerations as the established authorship, etc.; 
rather, I should like to re-examine parts of the text using as analytic vec- 
tors Professor Heitzman’s suggestions as to what should be considered as 
basic. 

Professor Heitzman has stated that for Aristotle the “central point of 
formal logic . . . is the declarative proposition”.2 This is at least doubt- 
ful. For the assumption that the declarative proposition is, so to speak, 
the core of the logic involves the consequence that logic becomes a cal- 
culus of propositions at least in the sense that Professor Heitzman con- 
ceives the syllogism as derived or extended from a qualified class of 
propositions, i.e., the primary and immediate proposition or basic truth. 
That propositional functions are central to contemporary notions of logic 
is clear enough; but I do not believe that Aristotle can be correctly in- 
terpreted as having held this. 

Professor Heitzman bases his argument in part on the observation that 
the “distinction between term and proposition in Aristotle is vague.” 4 
If this is true, the proposition would by the necessity of lack of alterna- 
tives become central to the logic. But is it the case that the distinction 
between term and proposition is blurred by Aristotle? 

The first four chapters of the Categories reveal in detail the problem of 
that book, namely, the isolation, of simple forms of expression in evident 
opposition to complex forms of expression. But the discovery and analysis 
of such expressions is to be done qua construction rather than in terms of 
intellectual signification or ontological reference. 

This does not mean that there are no categories of thought or of exist- 
ence. On the contrary, the very language employed by Aristotle in making 
his initial distinctions prior to the isolation of the ten categories reveals 
two idiomatic convictions of the Aristotelian approach. The first of these 
convictions indicates three dimensions of philosophic perspective which 
are proper to and required for science. The first of these dimensions is 
revealed in the ground of distinction between the kinds of terms in respect 
to their intellectual comprehension. Thus, the difference between equiv- 
ocal, univocal and derivative terms rests on the different relationships 
between term and meaning where meaning refers to a formula of the 
essence of something which is understood. The second dimension of philo- 
sophie inquiry which Aristotle makes concerns the difference between sim- 
ple and non-simple forms of expression. Here the concern, as in the first 


2 Heitzman, M., The Philosophical Foundations of the Aristotelian Logic 
and the Discovery of the Syllogism, pg. 7. 


3 Ibid., pp. 14 & 15. 


4Tbid., pg. 11. 
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distinction begins with language but unlike the first does not relate to a 
statement of essence but rather to the modes of terminological structure. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted that the problem here is not one of 
the genesis of linguistic complexity with its attendant concern for the 
notion of judgment; rather, it is simply a distinction specifying the in- 
ternal structural relations empirically evident in any language. 

The third of the initial distinctions which Aristotle makes in the Cate- 
gories begins again with terms but unlike the prior relations of terms to 
either conceptions or forms of linguistic structure, this distinction relates 
terms to existing things. Thus, the distinction between “ predicable of ” 
and “present in” refers to the relations between language and existents 
For the sake of emphasis, I should like to report that the Greek here is “ rav 
évrov”.5 The distinction thus reads: “ Of the things which exist, something 
can be said to be predicable of a subject which is not present in the 
subject ”.6 

The three distinctions mentioned allow Aristotle to draw what is here 
a conclusion, namely, that not only is predication possible, but it is also 
possible to predicate something of a predicate which in turn holds as predi- 
cate of the original subject. The establishment of such a predicamental 
line or the doctrine of predicamental continuity, seems to me, to be a first 
principle of syllogizing. This, however, is by way of anticipation. 

A summary of the distinctions noted so far shows that Aristotle is set- 
ting out a threefold concern which is appropriate to philosophic inquiry— 
a concern which can be epitomized by saying that the relationship be- 
tween language, understanding and existence constitute the elements of 
such inquiry. What characterizes Aristotle in this venture is the fact that 
there is no literal hierarchy to be found among these elements such that 
the nature of verbal formulation is naturally determined by the processes 
of thought or by the modes of existence. To the contrary, Aristotle in- 
sists that linguistic elements and the faculties and objects of thought have 
an ontological status which must be determined. Conversely, both things 
and symbols are objects of thought and their function and status as objects 
of thought constitute a problem distinct from the former. Lastly, the 
products of thought, nature and art can be symbolized in language and 
the nature and function of such symbolism is precisely the problem of logic. 
To put the matter another way, Aristotle holds that every inquiry, logic 
included, is concerned with language, thought and existence, but that di- 
verse areas of inquiry can be specified by the literal device of qua. Thus, 
logic is philosophic inquiry qua language. However, every inquiry like 
every natural or artistic object and like every thought process has its ele- 
ments causes and principles. Seen in this way, the elements of inquiry 
are the simples or the incomplexes. And the simples of logical inquiry are 
the categories. In sum, the mark of a category is simplicity; and the 
mark of a logical category is terminological simplicity with univocal refer- 
ence to the modes of existence. To state the matter in Aristotle’s words: 


5 Aristotle, Categories, la 20. 
6 Tbid., 20-21. 
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“every expression which is in no way complex signifies substance, quantity, 
quality, ete.” 7 

The opening chapter of On Interpretation gives a paradigm of the topics 
of inquiry which again are three. The first is the concern for the defini- 
tion of noun, verb; denial, affirmation; proposition and sentence. What I 
should like to assert is that this is the problem of construction—a problem 
which turns on the possible ways of combining or compounding categories 
with a view to meaningful signification. In this context what Aristotle 
means by meaningful signification is that words either spoken or written 
are symbols which stand for those affections of the soul, knowledge, which 
can be verified by reference to the external world. The latter two con- 
cerns, namely, the problem of signification and verification together with 
the problem of construction fill out the topical paradigm of inquiry. 

The problem of construction is solved by a functional analysis of dif- 
ferent kinds of terms. Thus, the noun qua its meaning must be simple; 
qua its existence is a symbol of nature, but not itself a nature or by nature. 
Because nouns symbolize natures or properties of natures, forms of ex- 
pression such as not-man or non-man are improperly called nouns, since, 
says Aristotle, they belong “both to the existent and the non-existent ”.§ 

The verb is a noun with a time reference, and it is the time reference 
which allows one term to be predicated of another. For it is through time 
that signification is possible. To be sure, this does not mean that every- 
thing which is signified needs be temporally bound; rather, it says that a 
temporal reference is required to signify the relation of predicable of or 
present in which is alleged to hold between two simple expressions or 
categorical terms. 

The assertion that a predicamental relation exists is, however, always 
in present time whether that relation be alleged to be necessary or not. 
Hence, Aristotle differentiates between the verb which is restricted to 
present time and the tenses of the verb, for both past and future times 
assert the non-existence of a relation rather than the existence. If, how- 
ever, the significance of any assertion is to be verified, the very condition 
of verification is the significance of an alleged presence or absence of some 
one thing in another which is symbolized by the composition of two terms. 
It should be noted that there is an essential distinction in signification be- 
tween negative propositions and propositions using the tenses of the verb. 
A negative proposition says that an alleged predicamental relation does 
not hold, whereas past and future propositions maintain in some form that 
the relation does not now exist. Thus, the central problem of On Inter- 
pretation is the delineation of conditions for the discovery, formulation 
and testing of single propositions, whereas the problem of the Categories 
was the isolation of simple terms. 

Several observations should be made here before synopsizing the problem 
of the Prior Analytics. Professor Heitzman finds Aristotle’s assertion that 


7 Ibid., 1b 25. 
8 Aristotle, On Interpretation, 16a 34-35. 
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“every proposition must contain a verb or tense of the verb” ® “ leads to 
serious trouble”.1° I do not appreciate the difficulty which Professor 
Heitzman sees in Aristotle’s doctrine, but I do see real trouble in Pro- 
fessor Heitzman’s solution to the alleged difficulty. He suggests that in 
order to have universal and necessary propositions the time denomination 
must be dropped.11 But this is equivalent to saying that a proposition 
consists of two nouns. Moreover, if a proposition consists only of nouns, 
how is it possible to predicate one of the other, or how can it be asserted 
that one belongs to the other? For without temporal denomination the 
assertion of existence is impossible. And if this be so, verification and a 
fortiort reasoning itself is impossible. It seems to me, then, that such a 
solution solves the difficulty, if there is one, by removing the problem. 
For on my reading this solution would make Aristotelian propositions 
impossible. 

The source of Professor Heitzman’s difficulty lies, I think, in his ob- 
servation that Aristotle uses terms to “stand for class-concepts and not 
for classes”.12 This leads Professor Heitzman to observe that for Aristotle 
a proposition “ consists in a relation of inclusion between two concepts ”.13 

The problem here is precisely this: what are the elements of a proposi- 
tion? Aristotle differentiates between sentence and proposition on the 
ground that truth and falsity belong to propositions but not to sentences.14 
The possibility of verification is, thus, the mark of a proposition. But 
every proposition is a sentence, and a sentence is defined as “ sounds which 
signify ”.15 Sounds here means not syllables of a word but the combina- 
tion of categorical terms. Moreover, sounds were declared to be symbols 
of the passions of the soul, and written words to be symbols of the 
spoken.16 Extreme caution must be exerted here not to confuse the 
function of the symbols with the content which they signify. For the pos- 
sibility of the combination and division of symbols depends as much on 
the nature of the symbol as it does upon an intellectual operation and an 
existential referent. Aristotle specifically points out 17 that in On Inter- 
pretation he is not dealing with terms qua images or likenesses or broadly 
with the content or the operations of the understanding. What remains, 
then, is that Aristotle is investigating terms qua symbolic function. 


9 Ibid., 17a 10. 
10 Heitzman, M., Op. Cit., pg. 8. 


11Jbid. With reference to this position, it should be noted that the in- 
ternal evidence which Professor Heitzman offers for his position rests on 
the omission of the proper verb form of the copula in a given citation. 
Since such omission is common among Greek authors, it seems to be a 
matter of grammatical rather than philosophic importance. 


12 Heitzman, M., Op. Cit., pg. 9. 

13 Tbid., pg. 10. 

14 Aristotle, On Interpretation, 17a 3-4. 
15 Tbid., 16b 27. 

16 Tbid., 16a 4-6. 


17 Tbid., 16a 7-9. 
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On these grounds I find two objections to Professor Heitzman’s read- 
ing of the nature of a proposition in Aristotle. Firstly, to predicate means 
either to assert that one thing belongs to another either in the sense of 
predicable of or present in. But inclusion seems to involve the relation of 
an individual to a group or class rather than relate a thing to an essence 
or an essence to its properties. This introduces the second and more 
fundamental objection. When Aristotle speaks of a proposition as sig- 
nificative, he is referring to a statement of a thing’s essence or properties 
of an essence. Or to put the matter another way, signification refers to 
the content of the understanding and what is understood, in its proper 
meaning, is essence or some aspects of essence, all of which certainly is not 
equivalent to the contemporary notions of logical classes which seem to be 
indifferent to existence. The importance, for example, of the null-class in 
contemporary logic could have no function in Aristotle. 

The importance of these objections can best be judged by the program 
of inquiry which is specified by the opening chapters of the Prior Analytics. 
The opening statement specifies the purpose of this particular inquiry as 
demonstration and demonstrative science. The second sentence lists the 
elements of the inquiry in problematic form. The definitions of the ele- 
ments form a revealing pattern. Basically, premises are propositions which 
are differentiated by the internal character of the connective between the 
subject and predicate. The kinds of such relations or connectives corre- 
spond to the modes of existence with the result that some propositions are 
necessary, others probable, and a third group which is modally indifferent 
or makes no assertion as to the nature of the connecting relation, but only 
asserts that there is a connection. This last premise is the syllogistic and 
is composed of terms which are identified as “a predicate and that about 
which something is predicated”.18 Since this description holds also for 
demonstrative and dialectical premises, it can be concluded that the syl- 
logistic premise is of broader scope than the other two. Secondly, it can 
also be seen that for purposes of the basic theory of inference, the modality 
of the premises can be disregarded. In Aristotle’s own words: “the 
reason why we must deal with syllogism before we deal with demonstration 
is that syllogism is more universal; for demonstration is a kind of syllogism, 
but not every syllogism is a demonstration.” 19 I should like to add that 
the relation between demonstration and syllogism certainly suggests that 
however valuable the common text-book distinction between material and 
formal logic may be, it is not good Aristotle. 

Before going on, it is necessary to recall the basic thesis of Professor 
Heitzman’s paper: “my suggested explanation derives the syllogism from 
the Aristotelian primary, immediate proposition... .”2® This view, I 
submit, is incompatible with the stated word of Aristotle. For how can 
the more universal be derived from the less universal? Secondly, how can 
inference be, as Professor Heitzman suggests, “a natural extension of a 


18 Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 2Ab 18-19. 
19 Thid., 25b 28-31. 
20 Heitzman, M., Op. Cit., pg. 15. 
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proposition ” 21 when a proposition contains two terms and inference re- 
quires three? It seems extremely doubtful that any kind of syncategore- 
matic term can give issue to a category. 

The source of the difficulty lies, I suspect, in the way Aristotle describes 
the elements of a syllogism. For Aristotle describes a perfect inference by 
specifying a predicamental relationship among three terms and not two 
propositions. For terms are predicated of each other and not propositions, 
and it is the possibility of continuous predication, as I indicated earlier, 
which allows for terminological containment in the sense of either present 
in or predicable of. Lastly, when three terms are so related, inference is 
possible. This suggests that the basic element of Aristotelian logic is, in- 
deed, the term and not the proposition, and certainly not the demonstra- 
tive proposition. For demonstration is the end of syllogizing and not its 
principle in the sense of element. Hence, it may be fair to say that Pro- 
fessor Heitzman has confused the material and final causes of the logic. 
As an alternative, then, to Professor Heitzman’s interpretation, I should 
like to sum up my own view of the matter. 

If the problem of the Categories is the simple term, and the problem 
of On Interpretation, the single proposition, then the broad problem of the 
Analytics is the perfect inference with the attendant problems of locating 
the syllogism in nature and reducing such discovered syllogisms to figures. 
Aristotle solves the initial problem by a consideration of the elements of 
the inference, namely, terms. But terms are symbols. Hence, the first 
principle of logic in the sense of the material cause is the term. Logic on 
this view is a functional analysis of terms or symbols. 

Rhetoric and poetry, however, are also symbolic analyses. What differ- 
entiates logic from these analyses is its goal, science, which is character- 
ized by its concern for “ unshakeable truth ” 22 as opposed to the emotional 
persuasion offered by rhetoric or the kathartic edification and instruction 
given by poetry. And if truth is to be unshakeable, surely the analysis of 
symbolic representation or the vehicle of science must be secure. 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 





Repry or Mr. HeirzMan To Pror. NEMETz 


In answer to Mr. Nemetz’s commentary I wish to state that he does 
not agree with me but I can not say that I disagree with him. This is 
simply because I do not know what his opinion concerning the philosophi- 
cal foundations of Aristotle’s logic and the origin of the syllogism is. Of 
course, Mr. Nemetz can say that he was asked to comment on my paper 
and not on the topic and he would be quite correct, but I think that I 
should point out the character and the limits of his commentary. 


21 Tbid., pg. 14. 
22 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 72b 3. 
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Mr. Nemetz was so kind as to send me a copy of his remarks. There 
are many points in his commentary which I could question but I think 
that I shall concentrate on a few points which I consider most essential. 

In his commentary Mr. Nemetz states that he does not share my opinion 
that for Aristotle the “central point of formal logic .... is the declara- 
tive proposition.” If this were so—that is, if the declarative proposition 
were the core of the logic——then, Mr. Nemetz reasons, logic would become 
a calculus of propositions—which is true in respect to contemporary logic 
but not in respect to Aristotelian logic. He then says that I base my argu- 
ment on the observation that the “distinction between term and proposi- 
tion in Aristotle is vague” and suggests that this is not the case—rather 
the distinction between term and proposition is blurred by Aristotle. 
(See pp. 3-4, Mr. Nemetz’s Commentary.) 

This is a great misunderstanding. First of all, what I said was far more 
general. I adopted Husserl’s opinion that the basic or central point of 
formal logic, (not only Aristotelian), as it developed, is the declarative 
proposition. I think that this point needs elaboration. 

In a very fundamental work, Erfahrung und Urteil: Untersuchungen Zur 
Genealogie Der Logik, (Experience and Judgment: An Inquiry into the 
Genealogy of Logic), published in Prague, 1938, and republished in Ham- 
burg, 1948, Husserl advanced the thesis that at the center of all formal 
logic, as it historically developed, stands the notion of the predicative 
judgment or apophansis. There is, unfortunately, no time to go deeper into 
Husserl’s analysis which is, I think, basically correct and which I adopt as 
such; but I want to stress that in my paper I never tried to determine the 
core of Aristotelian logic, that is, what is peculiar to Aristotle’s logic alone. 
If I were asked this question, then I would probably follow Father 
Bochenski’s opinion that it is the notion of entailment or implication. Of 
course, in the case of Aristotelian logic this is formal implication and not 
material which allows us to infer and which presupposes the analysis of 
the antecedent of the implication, while modern formal logic, following 
in the steps of the Stoics, uses what is called an atomic proposition or un- 
analyzed proposition. This is the fundamental distinction between the 
Aristotelian logic and the Stoic and Contemporary symbolic logic, and I 
should not be accused of making such a fundamental blunder. This is 
also the reason why the variables used in the Aristotelian logic are name 
variables but in Stoic and Contemporary logic the variables are proposi- 
tional variables. I would like to stress the importance of the implication 
and also to stress that any difference in implication results in a different 
logical system; in the Aristotelian we have formal implication; in the 
Stoic and Contemporary, material implication; in the Lewis system, strict 
implication. 

I did, in fact, say that the distinction between term and proposition in 
Aristotle is vague because it is, but this is not the same as to say, as Mr. 
Nemetz does, that this distinction has been blurred by Aristotle. You can 
blur only what originally was distinct but, if right from the beginning it 
was vague, you can not blur it. To assert both is illogical. 
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The question, of course, is whether my statement concerning the vague- 
ness of distinction between term and proposition in Aristotle is correct. I 
suggest that this is beyond any doubt for the following reason. According 
to the Aristotelian philosophy definition is defined as: “ oratio naturam 
rei aut termini significationem exponens.” (Gredt, Elementa Philoso- 
phiae, n. 31) This certainly implies that definition is a proposition, but 
at the same time in Post. An. Aristotle states most emphatically that we 
can have a scientific syllogism only if the middle term is a definition. 
This obviously implies that definition can appear as a term. Is this not 
a vagueness of the distinction between term and proposition? This is 
confirmed by the famous chapter 19, Post. An. B where the definition is 
presented by Aristotle as the result of an inductive operation which ob- 
viously implies comparing instances and, therefore, judging. 

The second point which I think is important and on which there is a 
disagreement between Mr. Nemetz and myself is the form in which the 
proposition is discussed by Aristotle in ch. 5 and 7 of De Interpretatione. 
Mr. Nemetz in his comment claims that I find “ Aristotle’s assertion that 
‘every proposition must contain a verb or tense of the verb’ leads to 
serious trouble.” (Mr. Nemetz’s Commentary, p. 9) He overlooks, how- 
ever, the fact that in my paper this statement appears with a qualification. 
I say namely that “ the statement made in Ch. 5 of De Interpretatione that 
‘every proposition must contain a verb or the tense of the verb’ leads to 
serious trouble in Ch. 7 in which Aristotle discusses universal and indi- 
vidual propositions,” (see p. 8, Dr. Heitzman’s paper) and where he tries 
to avoid the limitation of a necessary proposition to the present time (for 
instance, all men are white.), by dropping the time denomination alto- 
gether. Here Mr. Nemetz observes that “the omission of the proper verb 
form of copula is common among Greek authors and, therefore, it seems to 
be a matter of grammatical instead of philosophical importance.” I think, 
however, the fact that this grammatical peculiarity is so persistently ap- 
plied by Aristotle here where there are philosophical reasons for it is sig- 
nificant. I consider the remarks of Mr. Nemetz on this point to be non- 
Aristotelian, especially his statement that “The assertion that a predica- 
mental relation exists is, however, always in present time whether that 
relation be alleged to be necessary or not.” (Mr. Nemetz’s Commentary, 
pp. 8-9.) 

Trying to explicate what a necessary proposition means, Aristotle states 
explicitly in De Generatione et Cor. II. 337b 34-338a3 that “to gar ex 
anagkes kai aei hama”’, (what is necessary and ‘ always’ goes together) and 
“ei estin ex anagkes aidién esti kai ei aidién ex anagkes”’, (If/something/ 
is necessary, it is eternal and if eternal—necessary.) cf. Phys. II 5.196b12. 
I think it is obvious that the above quotations contradict Mr. Nemetz’s 
statement but to elaborate this point would be to enter into the extremely 
complicated problem of Aristotelian modal logic. 


Marian W. HEItTzMAN 


College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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MetapHysics Division: HERMAN ReituH, Chairman 
The Meaning of Transcendental Unity 


Metaphysics, the science resultant upon the highest intellectual abstrac- 
tion, focuses on the datum of experience in so far as that datum is being. 
Being, signifying that which is, the essence of the things of sense, is the 
primary object of this most abstract science. But being is a transcendental 
notion, virtually multiple and superabundant, and the limitations of the 
human intellect make it impossible to apprehend this so-simple and all- 
embracing concept in a single intellectual act.1 Therefore, being is ap- 
proached under very general aspects which are designated as the tran- 
scendental attributes or properties of being, and which serve to clarify and 
deepen our knowledge of its essence. 

In the De Veritate,2 Saint Thomas enumerates six transcendentals, ens, 
res, aliquid, unum, verum and bonum, and of these the three latter, unity, 
truth, and goodness are regarded as properties or attributes of being. 
However, they are not properties in the strict sense, but only in the very 
widest application of the term, namely, that which results from being, but 
is not really distinct from it. To be a property of being two conditions 
must be fulfilled, first, the property must presuppose being and result from 
being. Secondly, the property must be distinct from being, not really, but 
only logically. Unity, truth and goodness are notions which fulfill these 
necessary conditions, and therefore it is asserted that they are transcen- 
dental properties of being which add something to the notion of being 
which is not signified in the concept of being-as-such. 

The purpose of this paper is to concentrate on the notion of trans- 
cendental unity, to explain it, to distinguish it from predicamental unity, 
and finally to indicate how the notion of unity might be currently ap- 
plied, namely to the Marxist struggle for unity in society. 

Being, the most abstract and indeterminate notion may be considered 
from various aspects, absolutely, in itself; or relatively, in reference to 
something else. Absolutely and positively considered, being is an essence, 
a thing, thingness, res; while negatively it is something, the non-divided, 
a unit or a one, unum. From the relative aspect, positively considered, 
being is something referred to the mind apprehending it from whence we 
derive the concept of truth; or something related to the will from whence 
is derived the notion of goodness. Relatively and negatively considered 
being is something distinct from other beings, a something, aliquid. The 
first and most fundamental of the transcendental attributes of being is that 
of unity, for as Saint Thomas states in the De Veritate. Q. 11, a. 3, 


. . . the Good presupposes the True but the True presupposes the One; 
since the nature of the True is perfected in the apprehension of the 
intellect, and a thing is intelligible, in so far as it is One, according to 
the Philosopher in the fourth book of the Metaphysics. Hence, this 


1 Maurice DeWulf, Scholasticism Old and New, p. 98. 
2Q. 1, a. 1. 
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is the order of these transcendentals, if considered as they are in them- 


selves. After Being comes Unity; then Truth; lastly and after Truth, 
Goodness. 


It is impossible for being to have positive attributes of itself, absolutely 
considered, for, such is being, but there can be negative absolute prop- 
erties. Transcendental unity is such a negative absolute property of 
being, which adds to it the perfection of undividedness. Although the un- 
dividedness of being is added by way of negation, it is not a pure nega- 
tion, for pure negation is nothing, but it is a negation after the manner of 
a privation. Unity of being asserts that there is an absence of division in 


being. Nor is this absence of division a pure privation, for that would 
involve four things: 


. the absence of a form, 

. the presence of a subject in which the form is absent. 

. the absent form must be a real perfection of the subject. 

. the absent form must be in some manner due to the subject. 


In regard to unity, the undividedness is the absence of division and could 
possibly be called an absent form; secondly, there is the presence of a 
subject, being, from which a form, dividedness, is absent; but as for the 
third requirement, that the absent form must be a real perfection of the 
subject, obviously self-division or dividedness of being is not a perfection, 
but rather the destruction of the being, and all things strive to preserve 
their being, and hence their unity.3 Nor is the absent form in any way 
due to the subject. In every instance it can be adequately demonstrated 
that the preservation of unity is the preservation of being, thus it is mani- 
fest that unity of being is a negation after the manner of a sort of priva- 
tion in which there is the presence of a subject wherein division is absent. 
The formal notion of unity of being is revealed therefore, not as a pure 
negation of being which would be nothing, nor yet as a pure privation 
which would indicate a real perfection added to being, but unity is seen 
to be included in being as the subject of a negation, and therefore it is a 
sort of privation. Thus, the perfection which unity adds to being is not 
something real but something mental, something which indicates an in- 
trinsic, ontological perfection of being, an addition by way of explication. 
Because unity is intrinsic to being it is more difficult to reveal it as some- 
thing real than it is to manifest the reality of truth and goodness, for the 
latter have their reality in the relation to something which is extrinsic to 
the being. Even if the notion of undividedness or unity is a negation of 
a negation, (division is a negation; indivision is a negation), it cannot be 
represented apart from the subject, for then it would be a real addition to 
being, and not one by way of explication. Nevertheless, although unity 
is a negation after the manner of a privation, it is at the same time some- 
thing very definite, for beings are graded according to their degree of unity. 
The establishing of unity, truth and goodness in things will eventually lead 
to the reality of values, for their value will be seen to reside in the degree 
of unity, truth and goodness which they possess. Thus, when we speak of 
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the unity of being, we are not contracting or narrowing down the concept 
of being-as-such, but rather we are enriching and deepening our knowl- 
edge of its essence. It follows then, that unity is but a simple, conceptual 
device employed to render explicit what is implicit in the notion of being, 
and therefore, being is adequately represented by unity, since anything is, 
in so far as it is a betng or a one. 

A consequent phase of the unity or indivision of being is the idea of 
“ otherness ” or division from others. Explaining the order of our notions 
in the De Veritate,4 the Angelic Doctor asserts that as soon as the intellect 
has apprehended the notion of unity it immediately grasps that which is 
consequent upon the undividedness of being, namely division from all 
others.5 A being is distinct from other beings, because it is itself already 
one. Thus, even if there was but a single Being in the universe it would 
be One, that is, undivided in itself actually, and potentially divided from 
others, for division from others is only mentally distinct from unity or 
undividedness.6 To be one therefore, means to be divided from all others, 
and the more autonomous and independent a being is in its existence, the 
greater is its unity. To be one then, means nothing more than to be di- 
vided from others, hence one is convertible with being. Every being is 
one either simply or in a composite manner. Being that is simple is both 
actually undivided and indivisible, while the composite has no being and 
consequently no unity (as a composite) as long as its parts are divided one 
from the other; but it becomes a being and a one only after the parts are 
brought together to compose a thing or a being. It becomes evident then, 
that transcendental unity is not exclusive of divisibility, for actual unity 
is quite compatible with potential multiplicity; what transcendental unity 
does exclude is actual division in being. If division does occur, then there 
is no longer being, but beings. This is what Saint Thomas implies when 
he asserts that one means nothing else but undivided being, and it fol- 
lows that although the note of division from others does not enter into 
the formal concept of unity, it is nevertheless, equally universal with it 
for every being is asserted to be one, undivided in itself and divided from 
all others, and the notions of being and unity are convertible, and only 
logically distinct. 

Since one is opposed to many as unity is opposed to multitude it may 
appear that being is divided by the one and the many. But the rules 
of logic forbid that one member of a division be convertible with the 
whole, therefore unity is neither a true transcendental nor an adequate 
representation of being. But, one and many do not divide being-as-such, 
for many-as-such is not being, but beings and cannot on that account be a 
member of a division of which being is the divided whole indeed, many is 
included under the notion of being, only in so far as it puts on unity.? 


*6. 1, a. 1. 

Sef. S.7., 5, q: 11,.a. 2, ad. 4. 
6 Tbid., II, q. 11, a. 1. 
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There are diverse ways in which many may be clothed in the garment of 
unity, for instance, there is purely logical unity, which is very well illus- 
trated by the notion of multitude itself, since it matter not at all whether 
the many be determinate or indeterminate in number, but all are gathered 
together by the mind which imposes a sort of unity upon them, a oneness 
which is derived from contiguity, accumulation or conglomeration. Such 
is the unity discovered in a rubbish heap or a sandpile, the reality of which 
can hardly be denied. Again, there is that unity in multitude which results 
from a physical mixture, say of hot milk and coffee to produce café-au- 
lait; or it may be an entitative union such as that of the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen to produce water. In each of the instances cited 
unity of some sort is evidenced, and if unity, being. Multitude or many- 
as-such, cannot therefore, be included in the category of being, since it 
can divide being only in so far as it is conceived of as a multitude, that 
is in some manner or other regarded as a one. Only when regarded in this 
manner can multitude be said to divide being. Thus, it is manifest that 
there is no contradiction in asserting that unity and being are identical 
for it is possible to consider multitude from two different aspects; either 
as actually multiple or as virtually multiple. When the multitude is 
actual as in the case of the sandpile or the rubbish heap, then it is obvious 
that the being of the pile and of the heap is accidental, that they are 
therefore, being and one in a certain way. In other words such a being 
is asserted to be simply manifold and only virtually being and virtually 
one. On the other hand, when integral parts of an existing whole unite 
to form a new being, as hydrogen and oxygen combine to form the new 
substance of water, then, once the union is effected they are no longer 
multitude or many, but are simply being, and simply one. If this is 
granted, how then is unity predicated of the one and the many; univocally, 
equivocally, or analogously? The Angelic Doctor suggests § that beoause 
of the diverse forms which constitute the classes of multitude, no general 
answer may be given to this question, but each must be considered sepa- 
rately, for instance, 1.) when integral things become one but at the same 
time preserve their integrity as do the objects in the rubbish heap, they 
achieve their unity by collocation; or if disposed and ordered as are the 
timbers and stones in a house, by order and shape; such unity as results 
is accidental and virtual while the multitude is actual and real. If we 
compare the being of the heap or of the house to absolute being, to being- 
as-such, it is jmmediately evident that although each of them has a sort 
of unity, yet unity is not predicated of them univocally, but analogously, 
by an analogy of proportion. Though there is some similarity or sameness 
in these things, the similarity or sameness is in the very least degree, while 
their differences are of the very greatest, because they are separate notions 
which are brought together because of a certain similarity in unity. 2.) As 
regards physical mixtures wherein the entities of the parts of the mix- 
ture remain unchanged, for instance in the café-au-lait, although the parts 
keep their own integral unity and being, yet there is a real physical union 


8 cf. S.T., I, q. 11, a. 1; a. 3; ITI, q. 2, a. 1; and De Potentia, q. 9, a. 7. 
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between them which is not only quantitative, but qualitative as well. 
Here, according to Saint Thomas, the analogy approaches that of attribu- 
tion of the second class, because unity which is possessed primarily by one 
of the analogues is only attributed to the others, not extrinsically, but be- 
cause each member, though in a different proportion, possesses some form 
or quality. 3.) But, in the case of substantial change, whether by way of 
transformation or transmutation, the new substance has reality to the 
extent that it has real unity. For example, when hydrogen and oxygen 
combine in the proper portions to form water, by way of transformation, 
or when a radio active substance emits Alpha or Beta particles, the loss 
of which causes a new element to appear, by way of transmutation, the 
unity in both of the cases cited in real unity, unity of a very different 
kind from that mentioned previously; it is essential, not accidental, a 
real transcendental unity which is asserted univocally of all beings which 
fall into this category. 

At this point it would seem appropriate to consider the character of the 
unity of substance with its accidents. Is this transcendental unity? The 
answer will most certainly be “yes”, if we bear in mind that while an 
accident has being of its own, it is an ens entis, a being of a being, for its 
essence is to have its being in another, and its unity will be in proportion 
to its being. In the definition of accident, substance enters in, but in the 
definition of substance, accident does not enter in at all.® 

Manifestly then, there are three modes of predicating unity of multitude: 


1. by an analogy of proportion in the case of those beings whose unity 
is accidental, the result of aggregation by collocation or order; 

2. by analogy of attribution of the second class asserted of those beings 
whose unity is accidental, the result of a physical or natural union 
between integral things which unite without losing their integrity; 

3. univocally, when the unity is essential and thus real and trans- 
cendental, the result of integral and perfect things uniting by trans- 
formation, (hydrogen and oxygen to form H:O), or of imperfect 


things uniting without transformation as in the case of the body 
and soul.1° 


Transcendental unity then, is both essential and accidental, but the latter 
must be distinguished from predicamental unity, which enters into tran- 
scendental unity as the basis of individual unity for all inherent forms. 
Neither is individual unity to be identified with transcental-unity-as-such, 
for it is a species of it and transcendental unity is convertible with, and 
as wide as being. But there are other kinds of real unity besides individual 
unity. For example, if we consider the concept of human nature we dis- 
cover that it has its own intrinsic indivision, and hence its own trans- 
cendental unity, because of which it is undivided in itself and divided from 
all others. It represents something very real which is capable of being in 
many inferiors whereas individual unity is incapable of being in many. 
Therefore it is not individual unity which is possessed by human nature- 


8.7, I, a: T7, &. 1, ad: 2. 
10 cf. De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11. 
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as-such, but neither is it a purely conceptual unity, it is a unity that is 
in some way real, for it does not belong alone to the inferiors, but it be- 
longs also to the common subject. Transcendental unity is capable of 
being predicated of being-as-such and also of all its inferiors, and just as 
being is not limited to individuality, neither is transcendental unity limited 
to the individual, for although it is perfectly true that there is no real 
being which is not individual, it does not follow from this that there is 
no unity which is not singular. There is a real unity which may not be 
physically distinct from the individual, but it can be said to be metaphysi- 
cally distinct from it. Since transcendental unity includes the notion of 
being, all determinations of it will also mclude this notion of being and 
individual unity will make the being immediately capable of existing or 
actually to exist. Without the addition of the individual unity, the being 
would neither actually exist nor be immediately capable of existing. In- 
dividual unity also adds to being the note of incommunicability, a conse- 
quent of its undividedness; thus every being actually existing or imme- 
diately capable of existing, is one. 

Transcendental unity can also be considered as abstract or universal. 
Abstract transcendental unity is merely a nature conceived of as neither 
universal nor individual; universal transcendental unity is that which 
characterizes a reality considered as the object of the intellect, and which 
is capable of indefinite multiplication in the individual mode as really 
existing, it is logical unity. 

Predicamental unity, which is proper to and asserted only of those beings 
which are corporeal, has its origin in the category of quantity. It is not 
identical with transcendental unity but is a determination of it, and there- 
fore has the relation of determined to undetermined. Beings possessing 
no predicamental unity have no number, and this fact would seem to indi- 
cate that there would be no way of measuring spiritual beings. However, 
measure is not the exclusive possession of quantity, for that Being who 
has the fullness of being is the measure of all beings without Itself being 
measured, and consequently transcendental unity itself, is seen to be a 
measure of being. He who has the fullness of being is the Measure, not 
only of the unity, but likewise of the truth and goodness of all things, 
revealing in them more or less unity in proportion as they approach to 
His Simplicity or Oneness.12 In the De Potentia, q. 9, a. 7, the explana- 
tion offered by the Angelic Doctor is as follows: 


. .. For since division causes plurality and indivision unity, we must 
judge of one and many according to the various kinds of division. 
Now there is a kind of division which altogether transcends the genus 
of quantity, and this division has nothing to do with quantity, hence 
the plurality which results from such a division and the unity which 
excludes such a division, must be more universal and comprehensive 
than the genus of quantity. 


Unity, like being is determined to all the categories, and if we con- 
sider the quantity of a body absolutely, then the unity of said quantity, 
so-considered, is transcendental unity determined to this particular cate- 
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gory by the quantity. Seen in this manner predicamental unity is tran- 
scendental unity in quantity, and it is transcendental, not in the sense of 
being convertible, but rather, quantity is a determination of transcendental 
unity. 

It is possible to approach predicamental unity from two different aspects, 
either as seen in relation to the substance it informs, or in composition 
with that substance. Considered in the first aspect, whatever unity is con- 
ferred on the substance by quantity must be purely extrinsic to it, since 
absolutely speaking, the substance has its own transcendental unity, which 
is convertible with its being, and which cannot be destroyed either by 
subtraction or addition. Hence, it is that the same continuous quantity is 
capable of giving extrinsic and accidental unity to two distinct substances,13 
because the perfection which predicamental unity confers is something ex- 
trinsic and adventitious to the substance, something which is drawn out of 
its own transcendental unity after the manner of a denial of division. This 
perfection so-conferred is that of local extension and localization of the 
substance, for the effects of the predicament of quantity are three, namely, 
intrinsic quantity which is the division of parts so that one is not the 
other; aptitudinal quantity which is the ability to have part outside of 
part; and actual extrinsic quantity, the actuality of part outside of part. 
From the latter, actual extrinsic quantity,14 is derived impenetrability, 
divisibility and measurability. 

The second aspect, that of the relation of quantity to substance as in- 
forming and composing it, gives evidence that predicamental unity re- 
garded in this manner is actually transcendental unity, for here is a real 
physical conjunction, and the quantity completes and perfects the sub- 
stance in such a manner that without it there would not be any trans- 
cendental unity, but this is obviously an accidental transcendental unity, 
because the composite is included under the notion of being by accident, 
so the unity itself would be accidental. The reason for this is that the 
accident, quantity, does not enter into the essence of the substance, al- 
though the latter is included in the essence of the being, and conse- 
quently in the transcendental unity of the accident. To lose sight of this 
fact, namely that quantity is not of the essence of substance, can ulti- 
mately end in the Cartesian error. 

Quantity, which adds to the perfection of being, is the only accident 
outside of transcendental unity, it is a special determination of trans- 
cendental unity, the basis of the number and measurability of bodies. 

History bears witness to the fact that every problem which confronts 
and confounds the human mind is ultimately rooted in being, and hence 
in unity. For this reason it is both necessary and important that men be 
able to distinguish one sort of unity from another, lest the solutions they 
attempt in resolving their difficulties should find their last state worse than 
the first. For instance, the inability to discern or the failure to discover 
the distinction between predicamental and transcendental unity, can, in 
its application, have rather doleful effects, since the one, predicamental 


13 Example, a branch broken off a tree, one part living, one part dead, 
two substances, one continuous quantity. 


14 Rev. Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., Cosmology, pp. 40 ff. 
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unity is proper only to corporeal beings, and transcendental unity is as 
wide as being and applicable to all reality. In the Marxist struggle for 
unity by way of a classless society wherein the emphasis rests on pre- 
dicamental rather than transcendental unity, we have ample evidence of 
such an effect. 

It is a general and well-known fact that in excogitating his social philoso- 
phy, Karl Marx grafted his thought on the double root of Hegelian 
dialectic and the materialism of Epicurus.15 From Hegel, Marx borrowed 
the notion of the conflict of opposites, and from Epicurus the belief in 
the inherent activity of matter. By inverting the Hegelian dialectic and 
applying it to matter !:¢ achieved a new concept of reality. The universe, 
he asserted was not a composite of so many complete and distinct indi- 
viduals as science had caused us to believe, but rather it was a complex 
process, an organic whole in which all the parts are interacting and related. 
Reality, according to Marx, is a unity of opposites, and all that is real is 
material.16 Later on, when on the advice of Proudhon, Marx applied his 
theories to society, he found it necessary and in keeping with his thought 
to suppress the individual in society for the sake of the collectivity. All 
the social evils in the world he attributed to the capitalistic state which 
had its origin in the economy of private property. In his opinion, the 
greatest of all social evils is the exploitation of labor by capital, and hence, 
these two classes are the opposites in conflict which, in the course of 
time, will be synthesized in Communism, composed of a classless society 
in which all the members will enjoy equality, an equality derived from 
their lack of private property. In seizing upon material goods as the 
basis for equality and therefore of unity, it becomes evident that the unity 
in society at which Marx is aiming is not transcendental but predica- 
mental unity. As a forthright materialist he overlooks the fact, either 
willfully or otherwise, that there are qualitative as well as quantitative 
differences among beings. He likewise avoided taking cognizance of the 
fact that matter is a principle of division rather than one of unity and 
“that such unity as may stem from matter is precarious at best, and tends 
to slip back into the multiplicity from which it had its rise.” 17 

We, the Scholastics, are in accord with Marx as to the end of society, 
namely, “the common good, the good of the body politic.” 18 This good 
as Jacques Maritain so clearly points out in his Scholasticism and Politics, 


. . iS a common good of human persons—as the social body itself 
is a whole made up of human persons—this formula (the common 
good) 18 may lead in its turn to the errors of the collectivist or totali- 
tarian type.29 


15 Doctoral thesis entitled, On the Differences between the Natural 
Philosophy of Democritus and of Epicurus. 


16 Rev. Charles J. McFadden, OS.A., The Philosophy of Communism, 
pp. 30 ff. 


17 ef. Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, p. 69. 
18 Jbid., p. 55. 

19 Parenthetical statement mine. 

20 Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, p. 56. 
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Maritain then goes on to explain what he means by the common good of 
society, which he says, 


. is neither a simple collection of private goods, nor a good be- 
longing to a whole, which (as in the case of the species in relation to 
its individual members) draws the parts to itself as if they were pure 
means to serve itself alone. The common good is the good human life 
of the multitude, of a multitude of persons, it is their communion in 
the good life; it is therefore common to the whole and to the parts, 
on whom it flows back and who must all benefit from it.21 


The whole, Saint Thomas firmly asserts, has a twofold aspect. In one sense 
it is homogeneous, composed of similar parts and in another sense it is 
heterogeneous, made up of dissimilar parts.22 The social organism is 
of the latter type, a multitude composed of unities, or as Maritain so well 
describes it, “...a whole whose parts are themselves wholes... an 
organism composed of liberties, not just of vegetative cells.” 23 

To attain to unity in society then, it is not necessary to achieve material 
equality, since this is clearly impossible, for society is not an atomistic 
organism, it is composed of persons, human beings in whom the notion of 
personality is referred not to the material body, but to the spiritual and 
immortal soul. As individual members of a society which perfects and 
completes their latent powers, men are parts of a larger whole which sur- 
passes them in so far as they are parts of that whole, yet, in the last 
analysis, society, “.. . being a whole of persons, is a whole of wholes.” 24 
It follows therefore, that a unity of material equality in society is neither 
necessary nor attainable. But unity is necessary and quite compatible with 
inequality when the unity is composed of heterogeneous parts which are 
persons. This type of organic unity is rooted in being and convertible with 
being, it is transcendental and not predicamental unity. 

In conclusion, let us summarize the effort of this paper. Herein an at- 
tempt was made to explain the meaning of transcendental unity, to 
distinguish it from and compare it to predicamental unity, and finally to 
indicate the type of errors which might stem from a confusion of the two. 

Sister Crrin Epwin Kinney, O.P. 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Mich. 





CoMMENTS ON SISTER Cyrrit EDWIN KINNEY’s PAPER 


If I understand my function correctly, it is to open the discussion on the 
fine paper just given. Sister has led us carefully through the maze of defi- 
nitions, qualifications and distinctions that force themselves upon a philos- 
opher if he wishes to do anything with unity except talk about it at random. 


21 Loc. Cit. 

22 §.T., I-II, q. 11, a. 2, ad. 2. 

23 Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and the Natural Law, p. 7. 
24 Jacques Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, p. 59. 
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I must confess that my first reaction to Sister’s paper, after I had read it, 
was to question the appropriateness of the combination of the first and 
longer metaphysical portion of her paper with the second and shorter treat- 
ment of an ethical problem. It seemed to me that if the purpose of the 
paper was metaphysical the concluding remarks about Marxism were more 
or less casually tacked on. On the other hand, if the purpose of the paper 
was ethical, then the first part seemed excessively elaborate and more at- 
tention should have been devoted to the mischief which Hegel wrought in 
a blundering camp-follower. 

However, a reference to the general theme of our meeting and to the 
particular scope of this session led me to readjust this rash judgment and 
to agree that the metaphysical elaboration is appropriate to a session in 
metaphysics and that the reference to Marxism, as the most burning prob- 
lem in our day, is entirely in order inasmuch as that problem will not be 
understood, much less solved, unless seen in the light of the metaphysics to 
which it does violence. 

Rather than comment further on Sister’s paper I should like to try to 
relate it to the general theme of our meeting—The Existence of God and 
His Attributes. 

The problem of unity and division, or, as it is more popularly styled, the 
problem of the one and the many, is to my mind, the really crucial prob- 
lem in metaphysics. We need only scan the history of philosophy to see 
that the innocent-looking statement of Parmenides, “ Being is, non-being is 
not,” which won for him the fear and the respect of Plato, was loaded with 
atomic-like potentialities which have been exploded in the philosophic 
world ever since. 

Parmenides’ is a pure position, a metaphysical extremity which has har- 
rassed philosophic minds ever since. Heraclitus’ position, if not as pure, is 
just as extreme. And if it is true that Plato and Aristotle have divided the 
world between them, it may be just as true that Parmenides and Hera- 
clitus had divided it before them and that we must see in this earlier divi- 
sion the roots of subsequent disunity. 

There is a very real sense in which the agony of Plato, the discomfiture 
of Aristotle, the extravagances of Plotinus and Proclus, the floundering of 
Christian pre-scholastics, the blundering of Avicenna, the divergencies 
among scholastics themselves, the liquidation of metaphysics by Occam, 
the fancies of Eckhart, the revolt of the moderns, the dynamic dialectic of 
Hegel with its materialistic prostitution by Marx, derive from what was 
perhaps the first truly metaphysical pronouncement in our philosophic tra- 
dition—“ Being is, it is impossible that non-being be.” 

I know that sweeping historical generalizations are dangerous, and what 
is worse, often worthless. But I conceive my role as intended to be pro- 
vocative of discussion, and having delivered myself of one generalization 
I will venture another, which, like the first is undoubtedly an over-simplifi- 
cation. It seems to me that the history of philosophy might be written in 
terms of the transcendentals, and that such a history would reveal a re- 
markable coincidence between the chronological and the metaphysical 
orders. I would call Plato’s a philosophy of the Good, Aristotle’s a philos- 
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ophy of the True, Plotinus’ a philosophy of the One, and Thomas Aquinas’ 
a philosophy of being. I would be tempted to call what has happened since 
Aquinas largely philosophy in reverse. 

And the great philosophic systems of history have been conditioned by 
their solution or attempted solution of the problem of being and unity. 
Dr. Pegis has observed: “The Greek dilemma itself can be put very 
briefly. It consists in the radical opposition between being and unity. 
From Parmenides to Plotinus there is no more ultimate problem than this 
for Greek philosophers, and there is no more unresolved problem.” 

I suggest that it remained the crucial problem through the middle ages 
and that it still is, even for those who do not understand the dilemma. I 
suggest, further, that St. Thomas solved this problem and that he solved it 
precisely in terms of the general theme of our meeting, the existence of 
God and His attributes. 

The two facts of “ being” and “ beings,” the two propositions, “ Being is ” 
and “Beings are” seem to render unity and intelligibility impossible. 
Every philosopher worthy of the name has grappled with the apparent 
antinomy between what is self-evident to the senses and what is self- 
evident to the mind. Every philosopher worthy of the name has endeav- 
ored to reconcile the multiplicity of realities of our experience with the 
unity which the mind at once recognizes in being. Platonism (I am using 
the term in as broad a sense as possible.) began by sacrificing diversity to 
unity and intelligibility and has, in its historic progeny, ended by sacri- 
ficing intelligibility and unity to an extremest fragmentation of reality. 

The problem basically is one of ultimate causes, and especially of origins, 
and it is my conviction that it can be solved only by the proof of the exist- 
ence of God who creates. The misery of the Greeks was their failure to 
discover the concept of Creation, of a God who made the world out of 
nothing. 

Now granting as much autonomy to human reason as you like, it still 
seems to me that St. Thomas entered the philosophic arena with the ready- 
made concept of Creation which he rigorously applied to the problem of 
being and beings and so worked out the only solution there is. 

“ Esse,” “ Creation,” “ analogy ” these are the keys to the hidden treasure 
of a solution to the problem of unity. Without “esse,” without an existen- 
tial approach to the problem, grandiose systems of thought have been in- 
vented into which reality was forced Procrustean fashion by lopping off 
one end or the other. Without “Creation,” God is dethroned and even 
materialized, or then, finite reality is divinized. Without “analogy” es- 
cape is sought in unintelligible mysticism. 

With precision equipment St. Thomas chisels out an answer to the prob- 
lem of unity that will remain classic. 

Dicendum quod unum non addit supra ens rem aliquam, sed tantum 
negationem divisionis: unum enim nihil aliud significat quam ens in- 
divisum. Et ex hoc apparet quod unum convertitur cum ente . 


Manifestum est quod esse cuiuslibet rei consistit in indivisioni. Et 


inde est quod unumquodque, sicut custodit suum esse, ita custodit suam 
unitatem.1 


1 Summa, Ia, q. 11, a. 1, ¢. 
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Note well the use of the word “ esse ” to which I intend to return. 


St. Thomas goes on with an historic generalization which provides me 
considerable consolation: 


Dicendum quod quidam putantes idem esse unum quod convertitur 
cum ente, et quod est principium numeri, divisi sunt in contrarias posi- 
tiones. Pythagoras enim et Plato, videntes quod unum quod converti- 
tur cum ente, non addit aliquam rem supra ens, sed significat substan- 
tiam entis prout est indivisa, existimaverunt sic se habere de uno quod 
est principium numeri; et quia numerus componitur ex unitatibus, 
crediderunt quod “numeri essent substantiae omnium rerum.’ 


E contrario autem Avicenna, considerans quod unum quod est princi- 
pium numeri, addit aliquam rem supra substantiam entis, alias num- 
erus ex unitatibus compositus non esset species quantitatis, credidit 
quod unum quod convertitur cum ente, addat rem aliquam super sub- 
stantiam entis, sicut album super hominem.? 

The two extreme positions are laid bare. Both confuse transcendental 
and predicamental unity. One exalts physics to metaphysics, the other re- 
duces metaphysics to physics. 

“Esse,” “Creation,” “analogy” provide the only way out of the diffi- 
culty, or rather the way in to the solution. 

Let me conclude by adding that to my mind the most insidious tempta- 
tion in philosophic history is to make essence, objective or subjective, the 
object of metaphysics, that is ens in the sense of essentia or the concept 
of being. 

St. Thomas’ monumental contribution to truth, it seems to me, is to have 
elaborated and justified an existential metaphysics. 

Metaphysics studies God, who is esse, whose essence is esse. It studies 
the esse of all other things in whom essence is a limitation. It justifies 
itself by insisting that the unum ipsum esse, which is God, created, made 
out of nothing, beings restricted in esse by essence. It can speak of both 
if it remembers that its every notion is analogical. And it finds truth not 
in essences, not in concepts, but in propositions wherein esse, analogic esse, 
holds dominion. 

Mavr Bursacy, OSB. 
Conception Abbey 
Conception, Missouri 





PuHILosopHy oF Naturp Division: Lucien Durautt, Chairman 
The Finality of Prime Matter 


The central theme of this convention is the nature of God. God is pure 
actuality. In the existential order the farthest away from God is the pure 
potency that is called prime matter. God is the absolutely necessary 
Existent. Prime matter does not even deserve the name of an existent 
thing. That is the reason for St. Thomas’s horror at identifying the two. 
Forgetting his usual composure, the Angelic Doctor exclaimed that David 


2 Ibid., ad 1. 
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of Dinant: “ Stultissime posuit eum esse materiam primam.”1 It is well 
for us, then, to contrast the two and show that as God is the greatest active 
potency, so prime matter is the greatest passive potency. To some, how- 
ever, it may seem futile to discuss anything so vague and nebulous as the 
nature of prime matter. 

But we should remember that although our descriptions of it may be 
vague, its presence in all bodies is obtruded on us by even so obvious a 
thing as continuous change, or motion.2 Form is some kind of fixity. 
Motion is fluid. The continuously changing acceleration of the swinging 
pendulum, the varying momentum of car or plane, the curvature of the 
swaying reed are realities that are formless, so long as they are changing. 
Must there not therefore be in all bodies something besides form, to make 
these formless phenomena possible? Or must we think, with Hume, that 
there is a cinematic substitution of one form after another and that at an 
instant between any two, there is nothing there at all, as on the cinema 
screen? 

Continuous changes occur in contingent accidents, but there are other 
accidents which do not change that way—the proper accidents, or specific 
properties of bodies. These accidents are forms. Yet they, too, can be 
replaced abruptly by others, indicating a substantial change. How, then, 
do you describe this formless thing that persists through all forms? St. 
Thomas can only say, “Since it is the prime subject underlying . . . even 
substantial changes, it must be essentially distinct from all substantial forms 
and from the privations thereof.” 3 

Or look at bodies another way. Qualities mean “kind.” Extension 
means “expanse.” And neither tells us anything about the other. As 
the Abbé Condillac pointed out, his famous statue, endowed with three 
senses (hearing, smell and taste), could experience many qualities of the 
material world without ever suspecting it is an extended world.4 He for- 
got, however, to note that those very qualities themselves undergo con- 
tinuous alteration. That fact indicates that this world is an essentially 
composite world, not a simple or spiritual one—which could not change 
that way. The presence of a formless factor is betrayed by the con- 
tinuously changing qualities. Therefore when extension is added (by 
sight and feeling) we see that the “matter” is not merely the platform 
on which the qualities dance, as Locke would have it; for, although matter 
does not confer the qualities, it is nevertheless the reason why the con- 
tingent ones are mobile, and why the specific, or proper ones can be re- 
placed without total annihilation and new creation. Form means distinct 
kind, and so must be the principle of qualities, but extension, or three- 
way expanse, is common to all bodies. We predicate both these of every 


18.T., 1, Q. iii, a. 8 (c). Cf. C.G., 1, 17, “ insania Davidis.” 


2 Cf. St. Thomas, In VIII Metaph., 1, n. 1686 (Marietti): “All sensible 
substances have matter; that is because all are in motion, and there is no 
motion without matter.” 


3In Metaph., VII, 2, n. 1286, Marietti. 


4 Oeuvres Philosophiques de Condillac, Vol. I, “ Traité des Sensations,” 
I, ch. 1, n. 3, p. 224; Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1947. 
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body we know, and, as St. Thomas says, there must be “a different reality 
in the subject for each of these predicates.” 5 

Aristotle, of course, had a neat demonstration of what prime matter 
is. Taking the word of science that water and air were each an irreducible 
element, he had but to boil water to convert it into air, that is steam, and 
then declare that “hyle,” or prime matter, was the formless thing which 
passed from the one to the other.6 Modern science has let him down on 
the data he used, and whether current science has restored the argument 
in the case of certain short-lived particles, as the positron and meson, which 
are converted into radiation, I am unable to say. But the failure of a 
particular proof does not disprove any thesis. Nor need we here determine 
how far modern arguments from substantial change have restored prime 
matter to its ancient acceptance. We need but to note that there is a 
potential factor in material substances, and that its potentialities are vast. 
All the way up from the subatomic particles through the chemical elements 
and compounds to the organic and sentient, with their hundreds of 
thousands of varieties, and back again by dissolution to the nuclear con- 
stituents, the material world exhibits a potency to gain and lose forms in 
a most astounding manner. The ultimate foundation of that potency 
is what we call prime matter. 

My task is not to discuss its reality but its finality. Finality is the 
essential tendency of a thing, inherent in and expressive of its nature. 
Nature is interwoven with every assertion of finality. Nor is nature con- 
fined to form alone, as though matter had no part in it. In a true, though 
lesser sense, it belongs, as St. Thomas observes, to prime matter also.7 
While we say that nature is the principle of action, we must remember 
that every action requires a responsive patient, and the patient has much 
to say about what kind of action it can be. So we need not shrink from 
the thought of prime matter being passive. A passive thing is not sterile, 
incapable of enrichment. Our sense faculties, not to mention the possible 
intellect, are passive.8 They are passive to the determination of their 
objects, and through that passivity are capable of boundless enrichment. 
Prime matter, with the greatest passivity of anything material, responds 
to the call of all the multitudinous forms of the material world. It can 
acquire, as we said, the form of mineral substances, and enable these in 
turn to take on the forms of vegetal and sentient life and even the human 
soul. It is true that substantial forms as such resist substantial change; 
nevertheless the dispositions which they together with matter develop in 
the whole subject make that subject passive to the influence of other 
agents that can bring about that change. Thus elements have an appetite 
for one another, resulting in compounds; and these again have an appetite 
for organisms, just as organisms have an appetite for them. This suscepti- 
bility and suitability of substances for one another is a responsiveness to 


5 Ibid., n. 1287. 

6 Cf. Meteor, I, 3, 339%. 

7In 2 Sent., 37, 1, 1, c.; S.T., I, 50, 2, ad 2. 
8 §.T’., I, 79, 2. 
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the influence of final causes. Hence there must be a basic appetite that 
makes substances surrender their independence to promote the common 
good of them all. 

Despite this very evident interplay of activity and potentiality, some 
scientists scorn prime matter. They have never been able to isolate it 
in a laboratory, they have never even seen it on display in a museum of 
antiquities. But we should remember that prime matter does not exist 
by itself any more than any sub-human substantial form exists by itself. 
And if we say that the form gives existence to the matter, we do not mean 
that it confers existence as the Creator does. We only mean that a thing 
cannot exist as simply “body,” a universale a parte rei; it must be some 
determinate kind of body.® But since prime matter is in all existing bodies 
and therefore has no form of its own, the specific nature necessary for 
existence must be contributed by the different substantial forms by which 
it is actuated. Only individuals exist. Neither matter nor form is an 
individual existent; only the two together are that. 


II 


Where there is finality there is appetite. And where there is appetite 
there is nature. And nature is substance. Prime matter is not a sub- 
stance (not an individual, complete substance) but it is in the category 
of substance because it is a constituent of the whole material world.19 
Hence, since nature means natal, or native or inborn, prime: matter is an 
innate appetite in every material thing. It is a hunger for actuation, first 
for form; then, together with form, for whatever specific objectives the 
form may determine. To quote Aquinas again: 


Matter, which is distinct from privations and from form, is naturally 
fit to seek and desire form, by native inclination. (All appetite is due 
to a want, because it is for something which it does not of itself have) 
...It is to be remembered that whatever seeks something, either 
knows that something and directs itself toward it, or else tends toward 
it by the direction and guidance of some one that does know, just as 
the arrow tends toward the appointed target by the guidance and 
direction of the archer. So a natural appetite is nothing but the direc- 
tion of things by their nature toward their end. However, not only 
is the complete substance directed by its active power toward its end; 
matter, even in the state of potency, is so directed, because form is 
the end of matter. Therefore, for matter to seek form is the same 
thing as being directed to form as a potency to its act. And, regard- 
less of what form it now has, it still remains in potency to some other 
form, so there is always in it an appetite for form. 


While I do not quote St. Thomas as a theologian quotes Scripture, nor 
claim to be an authorized interpreter of the Angelic Doctor, I think the 


9St. Thomas, De Potentia, 4, 1, ad 13; “ Matter cannot be an existent 
without some special mode of existing.” 


10 Cf, St. Th., Jn II Phys., L. 2. “Nature in one way is matter, which 
is subject to motion; for motion is a species of change. In another way 
nature is denominated the form and the species. But form is more nature 
than matter is, because form is more in act.” 


11 Jn J Phys., L. 15, nn. 8 and 10. 
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penetrating intelligence of this great champion of prime matter gives a 
welcome support to our thesis. 

These positive assertions, however, seem to belie Aristotle’s famous 
negative definition of prime matter: Nec quid, nec quantum, nec quale. 
All the Stagirite says, though, is that prime “matter is not an individual 
substance nor determined to any particular quantity or other categorical 
restriction.” 12. We, too, have been saying the same thing but do not wish 
to imply that prime matter is nothingness or an empty void. It is not 
negative, it is positive; for it is the ultimate subject of motus, of extension, 
and of substantial change, and is responsive to the influences that bring 
about such change. 

Nor is it correct to say that prime matter is the “essence,” and sub- 
stantial form the “existence.” Rather the two together, the whole com- 
plete substance as such, is the essence. And if you wish to speak of the 
“existence,” that expression takes in the whole one being, the complete 
substance together with all its accidents, both proper and contingent. 

It is true that prime matter belongs to the category substance, but only 
by reduction, because it is merely one constituent of the substance. So, 
too, form belongs there only by reduction. Form however expresses ful- 
filment, actus; matter implies lack, privation. Privation, surely, is negative, 
but the privation is not the matter; it is only a concomitant thereof. 
Aristotle labors the point that matter is positive. In substantial change 
the new substance is not fashioned out of the concomitant privation. 
“ Matter,” he insists, “is the prime subject, and from it, and not from 
any concomitant, the new substance is produced, and the matter persists 
in the new product.” 13 

We all realize that the material substances of our direct experience are 
dynamic. They act. Yet let us not forget that for every action there 
must be a suitable passive recipient of the action. Because it is passive 
to that particular action, the recipient responds, as the eye responds to 
color. It is in the recipient that the action really takes place, it is there 
the new actus arises. 

Immediately you object that the patient is never isolated prime matter 
alone. And you may cite Aquinas in contending that at the beginning 
of creation what was called formless matter was not indeed prime matter 
but the full-fledged elements. “It was called unformed matter because 
the forms of the compounds had not yet come to the matter. To those 
forms the elemental forms are in potency. But the juxtaposition of the 
elements was not yet appropriate for the generation of compounds.” 14 
Here St. Thomas sounds like a modern scientist. And why shouldn’t he? 
He is not speaking of the transmutation of elements but of the formation 
of compounds that are substantially different from any and all the elements. 
If, however, you go on from this to the tendentious assertion that in 
substantial changes, as the nutrition or the death of an organism, the 


12 Metaph., VI (Z), 3, 1029°. 


13 Phys., I, 9, 192", 30; as cited by St. Thomas, Jn I Phys., L. 15, n. 11. 
14 De Potentia, 4, 1, ad 13. 
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patient, or subject, in that change is not prime matter but informed, or 
“second ” matter, and that therefore there is no evidence of prime matter, 
you should remember that prior to that change the subject undergoes 
a continuous qualitative alteration and a tendency to dissolution. These 
processes cannot belong to form. They must belong to something that 
is not form. And that is prime matter. That is the ultimate subject which 
persists through all the changes. The specific properties and the specific 
substantial forms disappear; the basic subject alone persists. In losing 
one form it acquires another. It is voracious for forms. That is its final- 
ity, and that finality is the bottom potency for all the actuations that 
material substances need to pursue their diversified objectives. 


III 


There are appetites which result in action, in giving. And there are 
appetites which result in receiving, in getting. The first are the appetites 
of the active potencies, as for instance, the potencies for digesting and 
assimilating nutriment. And there are, strange as it may sound, appetites 
in the nutriment; the appetites of passive potencies. These are the poten- 
cies to receive, to take on, the various chemical qualities conferred in 
nutrition, and finally to take on the life of the living tissue. All the way 
up to life the nutriment has been receiving, getting actuations that are 
produced in it by the various active agencies. But these new qualities 
are produced in it only because of its passive capacity to receive them. 
Not everything will serve as food. In other words, passive potencies have 
certain limitations as to the kind of actuation they will take on. The 
ancient axiom is: “ Whatever is acquired is acquired within the limitations 
of the subject acquiring it.” It is by observation and experiment that 
we learn to what degree the passive potencies of matter can be developed. 
In fact, as St. Thomas tells us, in no other way is it discovered what the 
limit of development is.15 This of course is not saying that the potency 
of prime matter is altogether unlimited. Great as is the number of 
specifically different material substances, the number is not infinite. Even 
in regard to its proper attribute of extension, “it is false,” St. Thomas 
maintained, “that in prime matter there is potency to any extension 
whatever.”16 As you must know, he considered matter in potency to 
expansion and contraction; for example, in the conversion of waiter into 
steam, and back again. 

Though today we do not regard it as potency, extension is the most 
obtrusive evidence of prime matter. All bodies must have that, even if 
they had nothing else. Whether you hold between your two hands a 
stone, an apple, a dog or a child, they all have a three-way expanse, 
volume, bulk. Each is a material substance. Some physicists say they 
differ only accidentally, that is, by the different collocation of particles. 
These thinkers are like the ancient physicists whom St. Thomas mentions 
as holding “not only that matter is substance, but that it alone is sub- 


15 Compendium Theologiae, XVIII. 
16 Jn II] Phys., L. 12 (sub medio). 
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stance.” By ignoring substantial form they regarded all matter as prime. 
“The only forms they recognized were the proper and common sensibles. 
But these are evidently accidents.” 17 

Aristotle, it is true, was careful to say that prime matter is not the 
“quantity,” but what he meant was that it does not demand a definite, 
measurable, “terminate” extension. It is substantial form that demands 
that. Hence it is misleading to say that extension as such is “three- 
dimensional.” That is really a misnomer, because “dimension” means a 
definite measure. It is more correct to say “ three-directional.” And since 
three-directional expanse is common to all bodies, it must be due to a 
common constituent of them all. Contrariwise, the definite volume, or 
size, required by the different species must be determined by another 
inner constituent, which we call substantial form. And as we continue to 
explore the specific properties of natural bodies we discover that form 
appropriates them all, so that the only role left for matter is the principle 
of extension and motion, with an appetite for form. 

The appetite of prime matter is, in the first instance, limited to the 
forms of the elements, however many or few they may be. In the ancient 
astronomy there was prime matter in the celestial bodies, too, but that 
matter was limited to one form only, the one it had. Aristotelians reasoned 
to that conclusion from the fact that they never observed any substantial 
change in the heavenly bodies. Yet, relying entirely on the fact of ex- 
tension and motus in the heavens, they reasoned that there must be matter 
there, distinct from substantial form. (We of course know today that 
the heavenly substances, on the inorganic level, are the same as we have 
here on earth. And there are substantial changes there, some of them 
so radical we find it difficult to duplicate them here.) But in our sub- 
lunary substances prime matter persists under the forms of the elements 
and the compounds, even the vegetal and sentient ones, all the way up to 
and including man. During the ascent new potencies are born in the 
newly informed subject, but also they are more specific, requiring more 
specific agencies to actuate them. Plant seeds, for instance, have hidden 
potencies that need proper soil and climate to educe from them the 
intricate structure and functions of the full-blown plant. Animal senses, 
external and internal, are highly specialized potencies that react only 
to very specific stimuli. But what is the reason for this progressively 
increasing restriction, this specialization, of the appetites of matter? The 
only answer is that they are so designed by the Creator to provide the 
multitudinous finalities, and their interplay, in the kind of world we have. 
But the basic and broadest finality of all is that of prime matter. 

In presenting this phase of prime matter I am only emphasizing what 
other authors readily admit but have not elaborated, because it is merely 
tangential to the problems they were discussing.18 But if there is so much 


17 In VII Metaph., 2, nn. 1283-1284. 


18 Thus Remer, in asserting prime matter’s appetite for form, says, “ To- 
gether with the present form there is in it a privation of other forms to 
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harmony about the finality of prime matter, you may wonder what all 
the dispute is about among philosophers, and between philosophers and 
scientists. 

Since that is outside my assignment, I must content myself with saying 
that the dispute was not occasioned, as is popularly supposed, by the 
discovery of atoms and their fixed ratio in compounds, because Aristotelians 
had always held “minimal particles” and the proper ratio of elemental 
properties in natural bodies.19 The dispute was occasioned, instead, by 
the collapse of the theory of the transmutation of elements and by the 
discovery that celestial bodies are not substantially different from. terre- 
strial ones. 

But it is important to note that when philosophers gave up two prime 
matters for one only, some scientists took the opposite cue and postulated 
as many prime matters as they seemed to need. They did not use the 
term, of course, for that is taboo, yet they endowed the atoms with such 
susceptibilities to the activities of one another as to form not only mole- 
cules and crystals but to rise to the functions of vegetal and sentient 
life and even of the human brain, so that atoms could live, see and feel, 
and even think! All this, they said, was due to the basic potentialities 
of the separate atoms—their candidates for the place vacated (they 
though) by prime matter.2°8 Now, certainly a Scholastic will never regard 
any particle in the world as prime matter. These scientists, he will see, are 
much like the “ Physicists” that Aristotle complained of, who were un- 
aware of any distinction between material and formal cause.21 Nor did 
they make anything out of the fact that although the elements were 
specifically different substances, they all had the common attributes of 
extension and mobility. Much less could they explain the unity and final- 





which it is inclined, and consequently an appetite for them.” (Cosmologia, 
p. 65, n.3) Also he brings out the point that although there is no longer an 
absence or lack of the form it is now possessed of, it still retains its appetite 
for that form, too. (Jbid., n. 31) This undisturbed possession fulfills but 
does not extinguish the appetite. If, however, you speak of “seeking,” 
then, as Monaco remarks, you refer to a habitude for other forms not now 
possessed, which habitude is also there. (Praelectiones metaphysicae 
specialis, n.90) And in line with our saying that appetite is prime matter’s 
nature, Hoenen declares, “ Its very self is a potency.” (Cosmologia, p. 267) 
Saintonge agrees that, “ Prime matter seeks form by innate appetite, that 
is, it is destined by its nature for acquiring forms successively. (Summa 
Cosmologiae, p. 376) And he goes on to say that intrinsic finality is 
basically the nature itself directed toward a certain good. (Jbid., p. 460) 
And if O’Connor refrains from calling this habitude “ dynamic ” he is refus- 
ing activity to prime matter, not finality. Rather, it is by its receptivity 
to certain active influences that prime matter opens up the way for the 
dynamic processes of the material world. (Cf. The Thomist, XVI, 3 July 
1953, p. 374). 


19 Cf. Arist., Phys., IV, 187%; St. Thomas, “ De Mixtione Elementorum,” 
and S.7., I, 91, a. 1, ¢. 


20Cf. Van Melsen, The Philosophy of Nature, Duquesne University 
Press, 1953, pp. 133, 137. 


21 Cf. St. Thomas, Jn I Phys., LL. 8 and 14. 
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ity of compounds, especially of organisms.22 So, too, with us; without a 
potential constituent, susceptible to the formation of new unitary sub- 
stances, our explanations of nature go bankrupt. For both scientist and 
philosopher there is no escape but to accept prime matter with its finality. 
Nor need I mention that the modern dozen or more of nuclear particles 
and the transformation of some of them into radiation demand more 
than ever a permanent potential substratum persisting through them all. 

But I must close. In this convention, then, where the controlling topic 
is the nature of God, in Whom there is no shadow or adumbration of 
passive potency, it is fitting for us to have considered the maximum of 
passive potency resident in prime matter, the perennial starting-point of 
all those combinations of act and potency that make up the material world. 
Only God has no passive potency. Only prime matter has no active 
potency. In between, everything else has both. This is only saying that 
the omnivorous appetite of prime matter is more and more highly special- 
ized through the ascending forms of material substance until at last, under 
the influence of the human soul, informed matter can so minister to the 
intellect that through the material world we come to the knowledge of 
things immaterial, and of God as the Author of them all and the Supreme 
Good toward Whom all their appetites are ultimately directed. 


J. A. McWuuiams, S.J. 
St Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 





CoMMENTARY ON FatHeR McWrriAMs’ PAPER 


As Father McWilliams points out in his splendid paper, it is fitting that 
at this convention, whose central theme is the existence of God, we should 
consider also prime matter, even if only by contrast. God is pure actuality 
and perfection. Prime matter is pure potentiality and imperfection. As 
first principles, God and prime matter are poles apart: highest and lowli- 
est; first and last; most honorable and least noteworthy. 

God is so high above us and our minds are so limited that we need to 
learn about Him through the medium of created things. Yet no creature 
however perfect can be adequate to represent God: Quis ut Deus? The 
gap between creature and Creator is so great that we should speak of 
distinction rather than of difference, and of contrast rather than likeness. 
The metaphysician tells us that we can learn about God in three ways: 


22The fundamental reason why no kind of philosophical Atomism 
(Democritan, mechanical or chemical) can explain the unity and specific 
finality of natural bodies is the fact that separate atoms, although passive 
to the influence of other atoms, are nevertheless each in its own nature 
a distinct and prime source of activity. In a single natural body there 
must be only one such source. The only way that can be brought about 
is by a common constituent of them all, a constituent that is not active, 
but totally passive. In that way alone can the integral and teleological 
unity of the substance be achieved. That necessary constituent goes by 
the name of prime matter. 
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by the way of negation, denying of God the imperfections and limitations 
of creatures; by the way of causality, discovering that God is the first 
cause of the perfections which we observe in creatures; and by way of 
eminence, acknowledging that all perfections are possessed by God in a 
transcendent way. But metaphysics is only human wisdom, and the wisest 
of men confess that we simply do not know what God is, save in an im- 
perfect and analogical way, and they insist that God is more unlike crea- 
tures than like them. Hence if we must use familiar terms and examples 
in order to develop our knowledge of God, it is better and safer to use 
the less perfect creatures in our analogies, because there is then less danger 
of imagining that God is like these humble things. It would seem there- 
fore that the safest example for a contrast between the creature and God 
is prime matter. Yet even this example is not foolproof, because at least 
one philosopher failed to distinguish between them, and very foolishly 
identified prime matter and God. §S.T. 1, 3, a8.c. 

As for the fact that prime matter is a constituent of natural things, 
Father McWilliams admits it both in name and in truth. Although we 
cannot see prime matter, we can see that it is required for changeable 
things to be and to be made. Natural things are generated and corrupted 
in this world, and of this we can be assured even though we cannot 
identify each individual and observe it as it comes to be or passes away. 
It is quite sufficient to realize that men and animals are genuine natural 
beings which are born into this world and sooner or later die. Plants 
also are generated and decay, and the chemical elements and compounds 
pass through their cycles of fundamental change. We live in a world of 
things which simply come to be and pass away. But they do not come 
from mere nothing, nor do they pass into nothingness. Each natural unit 
or primary whole is made from an ultimate subject of change which is 
a passive and purely potential principle called prime matter, which is 
neither generated nor corrupted but endures through all changes. 

Furthermore, we find that things in this world have limited actuality: 
no one body has all the heat, and there are many individuals of each 
species. This limitation of perfections and multiplicity of things in the 
world requires an intrinsic principle of limitation in the things themselves, 
and of multiplication of individuals in the same species. Such a principle 
is purely potential: prime matter. 

A purely potential principle is admittedly hard to conceive, and in fact 
cannot be known directly or as such, but only in relation to something 
actual. Yet we do have some rather imperfect knowledge of a potential 
subject when we perceive things moving and changing, and when we act 
upon them and move them. Such experiences as these lead us to take an- 
other long step and realize that as the bodies of ordinary experience are 
the subjects which are variously and changeably determined by secondary 
aspects or forms, so also there is in each an ultimate subject of change 
which receives the determination of a primary form by which the natural 
being of a certain kind is individually and specifically constituted as 4 
primary, natural unit: ens mobile simpliciter et unum per se. 
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Modern scientists speak of actual and potential energy, but in their 
theories they do not employ the concept of a purely potential principle 
or prime matter. Father McWilliams says that they “feel the need for a 
near substitute to explain the phenomena that confront us”. Perhaps 
they are closer to the concept of prime matter than at first appears, and 
surely they are getting closer to it day by day as nuclear research pro- 
gresses. Theoretical physicists no longer accept the atoms as indestructible 
components of all bodies, because they know that by natural and violent 
means the atoms can be split into a score of elusive particles and frag- 
ments. Furthermore, they say that we cannot attribute identifiable same- 
ness to individual particles, nor distinction of one from another in an 
interacting system, but must obliterate in our calculations two or more 
interacting particles of the same kind. 

This obliteration of particles is interpreted by some thinkers as a mere 
indeterminance or limitation in or knowledge of very small things, whereas 
others rashly speak of annihilation and creation going on in the world. 
The reasonable solution to this problem of change, as the disciples of 
Aristotle have always maintained, is to admit a purely potential principle 
or prime matter as the ultimate subject from which mobile beings are 
made and constituted: a principle which is in all natural bodies, which of 
itself lacks all determination or form, from which all natural bodies of 
whatever kind are generated and into which they are all resolved or 
corrupted. 

If prime matter is as Aristotle said: “that which in itself is neither a 
particular thing, nor a certain quantity, nor assigned to any other of the 
categories ”, (Met. 3, 1029, a20) how are we to designate it? What is it, 
if it is not a what? Father McWilliams presents us with a rich vocabulary 
of names and phrases both negative and positive by which to characterize 
this “ vague and mercurial principle ”. 

In the first place, it is not something merely negative: not a void or 
vacuum, nor a yawning abyss. It is not mere privation: not dead or inert; 
not sterile or unresponsive. Rather it is something real and positive. It 
is potential, but passive, not active. It is both receptive and responsive. 
It is a genuine nature or primary principle of motion and change in things. 
It is a hunger for actuation; an inborn, omnivorous appetite voracious 
for forms of all kinds. It is a subject receiving primary or substantial 
forms and holding them in being. It is a principle coordinate with the 
forms and energies of natural beings: the ultimate subject receiving the 
actions of dynamic units; the passive potency responding to the active 
potencies of natural agents. It is the ultimate recipient, sharing all actu- 
alizations, limiting physical forms to the this, the here and the new, and 
in turn being limited by the quantitative determinations and the specific 
actualization of the form. 

But the main point of our consideration is the finality of prime matter. 
Can prime matter properly be said to have or to be a finality, a nature or 
an appetite? If we do not think of prime matter as merely negative, nor 
as a mere privation such as blindness or death, the difficulty still re- 
mains that matter is purely potential and passive. How can such a prin- 
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ciple be a nature, which is an inner, primary and proper principle of mo- 
tion and rest in things which are called natural? How can prime matter 
be an appetite or desire for good, if it is a merely passive principle? 

In order to answer these questions we must be mindful of the dis- 
tinction between the good as final cause and its finality or peculiar causal- 
ity. The good is something desirable, an object of appetite, and as final 
cause it is something perfect of its kind and the term of appetite: that 
for the sake of which something is or is made or done. Prime matter is 
mere potency, utterly imperfect. Hence prime matter is not a final cause. 
It is not an actual good, nor is it desirable as an end, but only as a means 
to act and to good. 

However, the finality or special causality of the final cause consists in 
the good simply as it is being desired for its own sake. This ‘being de- 
sired’ is distinct from but related to the final cause itself, and pertains to 
the appetite for the end. The appetites by which men and animals desire 
their respective goods and ends are operative powers which are active with 
respect to their vital acts, although passive with respect to their objects, 
because they are moved by the known good as object and end. Hence 
these appetites are powers which have both active and passive aspects, 
and are not purely actual or purely potential but mixed potencies. Fur- 
thermore, they are not primary natures or substantial principles, but sec- 
ondary or accidental principles. When we apprehend something as here 
and now good we desire it with the sensory or rational appetite, and this 
movement of desire for the good, inasmuch as it depends passively on the 
good apprehended, is the causality of the final cause and its finality. 

Prime matter is something primary and substantial: an intrinsic, poten- 
tial and passive principle. It is also a nature and an appetite or finality 
if it is a positive inclination, apptitude or desire for an end. But prime 
matter does desire the primary form as its end. The form, says Aristotle, 
is something actual, something good and desirable as an end: divinum, 
optimum et appetibile. The desire of matter for form is manifested by 
the orderly succession of generation and decay in natural things. Nothing 
is annihilated in the process of natural change: the corruption of one or 
more is succeeded by the generation of others, as compounds are generated 
from elements, and the elements are reborn from compounds. All this takes 
place in an orderly way and shows that matter does not tend to nothing- 
ness but responds to motion and change by receiving and holding in being 
the forms by which it is specified and actualized. Furthermore, by di- 
vision of the matter in definite and orderly ways living organisms produce 
others like themselves, and in distinct parts of the organism different or- 
gans and functions are regularly produced. These manifest regularities 
and utilities are not by chance, but reveal the finality of matter. 

This can be seen by comparison with the works of human art. When 
we wish to make something we select the materials in view of the form 
intended, and our imperfect and incomplete beginnings are ordered to the 
complete work as to their end. This is so whether we wish to build a 
house or make a cake. Likewise in natural things matter is for form, and 
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specially disposed matter for special forms, and the initial imperfect stages 
are for the complete whole. This is particularly evident in the develop- 
ment of living organisms with their diversity of organic parts and inter- 
related harmony of functions. Another example may make this even 
clearer. When we wish to make a useful thing, such as a musical instru- 
ment, we choose and proportion the matter to the form, and the form is 
determined by the use intended for it. Thus matter is to form as form is 
to use. But the use is the end and purpose of the form. Therefore, the 
form is the end with respect to the matter. And as it is in the works of 
human art, so also in the works of nature, because art presupposes a 
knowledge of natural processes and imitates nature. Just as we observe 
that natural things have determinate principles and definite steps for cer- 
tain results, so also we realize that the ordination of matter to form and 
end in nature is fitting and reasonable and can be imitated in art. 

The finality of prime matter is an appetite or desire of the imperfect 
for the perfect, of the potential for the actual. This desire of matter is 
not satisfied by the elementary forms but extends to the forms of the 
compounds, and to those of plants, animals and even of man. Indeed the 
desire of matter is more for the higher forms than for the lower, and 
chiefly for the most perfect, because desire is for the good as end, and 
chiefly for the greatest good: Propter quod unumquodque tale et illud 
magis. Furthermore, the plants by the nutritive powers select and assimil- 
ate the elements and compounds from which they are made and through 
which they grow and multiply. By root and leaf they draw in the moisture 
and minerals, the sunlight and gasses and convert them into living matter. 
The animals in a more perfect way desire the plants and the simpler com- 
pounds and elements by which they are nourished and preserved. At the 
summit of the natural hierarchy, man both naturally and freely desires the 
animals, plants, compounds and elements not only for his bodily welfare 
but also in order to perfect his knowledge of them, and in order to com- 
municate with his fellows and to glorify the Creator through them. The 
apex of desire or finality of prime matter is man. His is the highest 
form of which the potency and appetite of matter is capable and which it 
chiefly desires. Man is the material being who desires all other material 
beings for his bodily and mental perfection, who through material things 
comes to a knowledge of God, and in a spiritual way joins matter to God 
by means of knowledge, love and gratitude to the Creator. 

Thus we see that prime matter is a genuine evolutionary principle tend- 
ing from pure potentiality and imperfection through the elements and 
compounds to plant and animal life, and through the intellective form 
and human intelligence to God. 

But this yearning of matter for ever higher forms up to man cannot be 
satisfied save through the action of appropriate efficient causes. Matter is 
passive and potential, and cannot reduce itself to act, but must be moved 
and actualized by an agent already in act. Agents which are of the same 
species as their effects are called univocal agents; those which differ in 
kind from their effects are said to be analogous. 
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Man generates man, and is a univocal agent in generating. But because 
the human soul is a spiritual principle, it is not contained in the potency of 
matter nor is it produced from matter. Rather we must say that it is 
created by the Author of Nature, and infused into the particular matter 
which has been disposed for it by the action of the generating principles 
of the parents. This mode of generating, which requires the creative ac- 
tion of God in the production of the intellective soul, is natural for man 
and is not, strictly speaking, miraculous, although it is truly wonderful. 

Other organisms, both animal and plant, are univocal agents in generat- 
ing their particular offspring, and the form or soul of the new organism is 
actualized in the matter by the reproductive action of the parents. In 
sexual reproduction the germ cells are not complete organisms, nor are 
they univocal agents, but rather instruments of the parents through which 
the hereditary factors are transmitted and by which reproduction is ac- 
complished with the aid of a suitable environment. 

The elements by which chemical compounds are produced are not univ- 
ocal agents, but are somewhat like the germ cells. They are instruments 
of the Author of Nature by which, in a suitable environment, the new 
and higher form of the compound is produced. The reacting elements 
supply the appropriately disposed matter or material cause of the com- 
pound, and the compound contains the elements virtually in itself, as well 
as the altered properties of the elements, and in addition exhibits its own 
specific properties, as we observe in the sugars, salts ete. 

If an extensive organic evolution must be admitted as an accomplished 
fact, it can be explained somewhat according to the principles outlined 
above. Prime matter is indeed an evolutionary principle with a thirst 
for higher forms. But this thirst can be satisfied only by the action of 
appropriate agents. Non-living things are not sufficient of themselves to 
dispose matter for the living form, or to actualize a living form or soul in 
matter, yet they might be the instruments of a higher, analogical cause, 
that is, of the Author of Nature. Likewise, the lower forms of life might 
be instruments for the production of higher forms, whether by crossing or 
by mutation, and the influence of the environment might be great. At 
the present time we must say that most of the details are unknown. 

This uncertainty of the process of evolution is in striking contrast to 
the certainty of the ultimate principles: prime matter as the passive 
potency from which all natural things are made, and God, pure actuality, 
Creator and Ruler of the world of matter, the principal analogical cause 
of the whole order of nature, and particularly of man. 


WuuaM H. Kans, OP. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science 
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Tue Concept or CHANCE AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Among the Greeks there were two words for chance, rvxy and avropuarov- 
The first became associated with fortune in regard to its benefit to man; 
the second retained the meaning of chance in all its indifference. The 
corresponding words in Latin are fortuna, fortune, and casus, chance. The 
distinction is retained by St. Thomas Aquinas, who mentions that fortune 
is found only in what acts voluntarily. 

Providence is the foreseeing care God has for His creatures. It is a 
divine attribute based in God’s wisdom. The word “ providence” is de- 
rived from the Latin, pro, for, before; and videns, seeing. It means a 
“seeing before”, a “looking out for”. Foresight implies the notion of 
something distant, to which that which occurs with the present has to 
be directed.1 

St. Thomas Aquinas describes Plato’s conception of providence as three- 
fold. Plato had one providence which belongs to the supreme deity, who 
first and foremost has provision over spiritual things, and thus over the 
whole world as regards genus, species, and universal causes. “The sec- 
ond providence, which is over the individuals of all that can be generated 
and corrupted he attributed to the divinities which circulate in the 
heavens; that is, certain separate substances, which move corporeal things 
in a circular direction. The third providence, over human affairs, he as- 
signed to demons, whom the Platonic philosophers placed between us 
and the gods.”2 The defect with this theory is that it does not hold im- 
mediate government of all things by God. 

Aristotle, too, had intermediaries between God and things, powerful in 
their own right. So powerful were they, indeed, that all was moved of 
necessity. Besides failing to understand the providential relationship of 
God to all things Aristotle had an insufficient grasp of the contingency 
rather than necessity involved in chance. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the Christian philosopher, brought out the immedi- 
ate government of all things by God and the contingency present in some 
happenings. In this way there is a satisfactory exposition of providence 
and chance. 

Some things God may order by nature, others by chance, fortune, or 
fate, but all are under providence. Providence is their first cause, though 
it moves some things by necessity and some by contingency. 

First of all, in His simple intelligence God sees things in accordance with 
their natures. In Himself He sees even possible things, by reason of the 
infinitely variable imitability of the Divine Essence. Thus, possibles are 
founded in the divine essence. Ideas, immutable, eternal, necessary, truth, 
are as St. Thomas says, in God as the forms to the likeness of which all 
things are to conform. Possible things, therefore, are rooted in Him. 


1§t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II, II, q. 49, a. 6. 
2Op. cit., I, q. 22, a. 3. 
3 Op. cit., I, q. 15, a. 1, ad 1. 
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Moreover, God’s knowledge is a part of the cause of things. Through 
this God knows all things, past, present, and future.4 “The knowledge of 
God is the cause of things in so far as His will is joined to it.”5 “ This 
union of God’s knowledge with His will constitutes the divine decree.” & 

God provides goodness for men not only in their last end, Himself, but 
also in the attribute of goodness found in substances and in the order of 
these towards their ends, especially the last end.? 

In His knowledge of vision He sees things that will or even might hap- 
pen. Since God is the cause of things by His intellect and has the type of 
every effect preexisting within, it is necessary that the type of the order of 
things should preexist in the divine mind. That is, among the types God 
has in His mind is this of the order of things. And the type of things 
ordered to an end is, properly speaking, providence.8 

The multiplicity of things in the world is harmoniously integrated by 
God according to a master-plan of order. “The divine goodness, since it 
is one and simple in itself, cannot be expressed beneath itself except by a 
manifold variety. .... This manifoldness cannot express the different 
perfections of God and the wealth of divine ideas, unless it is itself 
hierarchically arranged.” 9 

But the very number and diversity of causes indicates that one may 
sometimes help or impede the other in its effects. Effects not anticipated 
may result. With the consideration of chance, it must be kept in mind 
that as the providence of God is nothing less than the type of the order 
of things toward an end, it necessarily follows that all things inasmuch as 
they participate existence, must likewise be subject to divine providence.1® 

God’s knowledge brings about things that we in considering the various 
possibilities might think happen by chance. But “if even the smallest 
details were not decreed immediately from God, His practical knowledge 
would be imperfect and would not extend as far as His causality does, 
without which latter absolutely nothing comes into existence.” 11 

For example, it may be thought that it just happens even that some- 
one is sitting rather than standing, but God in His concurrent power is 
decreeing that this particular act of sitting have existence. God has causal 
knowledge of the essence of the act and is present to it. “ Active and 
passive powers of a natural thing suffice for its acting in its order; but 
there is still required divine power.” 12 He has immediate providence over 


4 Garrigou-Lagrange, God: His Existence and His Nature, Vol. II, p. 66. 
5 St. Thomas Aquinas, Op. cit., I, q. 14, a. 8. 

6 Garrigou-Lagrange, Op. cit., p. 67. 

7St. Thomas Aquinas, Op. cit., I, q. 22. 

8 Op. cit., I, q. 22. 

® Garrigou-Lagrange, Op. cit., p. 141. 

10 §t. Thomas Aquinas, Op. cit., I, q. 22, a. 2. 

11 Op. cit., I, q. 22, a. 3. 


12§t. Thomas Aquinas, De Potentia, 3, 7, ad 1 um. “Just as act pre- 


supposes nature, nature presupposes God. .... God operates in the opera- 
tion of nature.” 
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everything. “He has in His intellect the types of everything, even the 
smallest; and whatever causes He assigns to certain effects, He gives them 
the power to produce these effects.”13 The providence of God extends to 
the most intimate and minute details of man, to the very numbering of 
the hairs of his head. 

God has absolutely universal causality, even of future free acts of man. 
Every inclination of anything, whether natural or voluntary, is nothing 
but an impression from the first mover; as the inclination of the arrow 
towards a fixed point is nothing but an impulse received from the archer.14 

What seems to be an accident to one going along a road not seeing far 
in front or in back of him is not an accident to one who is looking down 
from above, can see what is happening, and to One, above all, who is 
causing it. What is termed by some chance or fortune or fate is used by 
providence in its designs. 

What happens by chance may not be intended by the particular causes, 
that is true, but it may be directly intended by a superior cause to which 
they are subordinate. 

Chance comes from the meeting of hitherto diverse series of causes. 
These may go back to a greater or less length in time. There may be no 
interior influence to produce the event. 

We may take the example of the king who sends two emissaries to a 
foreign land unknownst to the other. The emissaries may think they 
met by accident, but the king has actually planned it that way. Another 
example would be of the chance meeting of atomic particles to produce 
an explosion, but they were put in such proximity by a higher agent. So- 
called events of chance are caused by the power of God immediately but 
also by causes beneath Him. “ There are certain intermediaries of God’s 
providence; for He governs things inferior by superior; not on account of 
any defect in His power, but by reason of the abundance of His goodness; 
so that the dignity of causality is imparted even to creatures.” 15 

Nature, as Aristotle observes, never produces a chance effect. What we 
refer to as chance are exceptional results which come, however, from the 
meeting of rigorous chains of causation. What is remarkable about chance 
is that it is something that might have been the object of the will of the 
particular parties concerned. It might be a natural end.16 Chance effects, 
as St. Thomas points out, come from a certain contingency in things. 
Though these are said to be contingent in themselves, they do operate 
from necessity. 

God’s ordering of things to an end is called providence, but His direc- 
tion of all things to their ends, once created, is eternal law. Eternal law 
is the principle of the providence of the universe. Through law, the in- 
fluence of God, who is transcendent, is immanent in the world. 

For example, fate, as Boethius defines, is a disposition inherent to 
changeable things by which providence connects each one with its proper 


13 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 3. 
14 Op. cit., I, q. 107, a. 8. 

15 Op. cit., I, q. 22, a. 3. 

16 Garrigou-Lagrange, Reality, p. 6. 
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order. In other words, there is a disposition or order of second causes con- 
stituted in it by providence to produce certain effects17 What appears to 
come from chance comes from the deliberate purpose of the intelligent 
agent and the natural tendency of the physical agent. 

Chance is not an operative cause but only a name for a certain connec- 
tion between events.18 It is termed an accidental cause. That is, it may 
be called an efficient cause only per accidens. 

The factor of contingency in things allows chance in that it allows 
deviation and diversity. The contingent causes are either particular causes 
determined to producing their proper effects according to their individual 
species or more general ones. These both are subject to accidental causal- 
ity. They are still not outside the causality of God, whose causality ex- 
tends to all beings. Since providence directs some things through con- 
tingency, it is in keeping with providence that there be the casual and 
fortuitous. 

Chance is effected by the collision or coincidence of two or more agents 
each acting according to its own nature.19 The coincidence is exterior to 
the natural causality of the agents but none the less real. Chance is often 
an effect not particularly intended. For example, the causes of finding 
buried treasure may be that someone bury it in a particular field, and 
that later someone happen to dig there. The concurrence of the treasure 
and the unearthing was not intended by either agent. For another example, 
as Aristotle relates, a man is engaged in collecting subscriptions for a feast. 
He would have gone to such and such a place for getting the money if he 
had known. He actually went there for another purpose, and it was only 
incidentally that he got his money by going there; and this was not due 
to the fact that he went there as a rule or necessarily, nor is the end 
effected, the getting of the money, a cause present in itself.29 There may 
be no especially given connection between the events—as when a man 
enters a house, and just at the same time there is an earthquake. 

Movements of the mind are directed by God, who uses fortuity to de- 
velop individuals and achieve his purpose. Correspondences of events are 
so designed. God directs individual minds and guides history. This is 
not to say that He acts against the nature He gave men. He moves men, 
who are free, freely. Timing or an accident of one kind or other would 
be used by Him for His purpose. 

Chance is opposed to any and all forms of essential causality. Its place 
among accidental causes may be seen from the following division. 

Accidental causes may be considered from the viewpoint of their causal- 
ity or in their effects. In regard to their causality they may be accidental 
causes in either of two ways; properly or less properly. An example of a 
cause properly accidental is that a statue would happen to be made by a 


17§t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 116, a. 1. 
18 Ross, W. D., Aristotle, p. 76. 


19 Coffey, Ontology, p. 423. Quoted in Hickey, Summula Philosophiae 
Scholasticae, Vol. I, p. 462. 


20 Aristotle, Physics, Book II, Ch. 5. 
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musician. An example of a cause less properly accidental would be that 
a statue would be made by a man named Polycletus. 

Accidental causes in regard to the effect may be of two divisions. The 
first occurs rarely and altogether contingently. This is chance and fortune. 
There is the concurrence of two causes or series of causes of which one 
is not contained under the other. An example is of the finding of treasure 
by one who is digging a tomb or a traveler’s meeting with robbers beyond 
the intention of either or a horse’s rescue from ill-users by the accident of 
coming to his owner.?1 

The second kind of accidental cause, when we are considering it as an 
effect, is what happens always—not contingently and rarely. This second 
kind is again divided into two: (a) the removal of what was prohibiting 
the effect, such as the crumbling of paste holding a jewel in a brooch so 
that as a result it falls and is perhaps lost; or as when one falls on the 
street because of an infirmity; or, for another example, when in a patient’s 
body it occurs that there is initiated a series of changes which medication 
would have prescribed; and (b) the production of something which in- 
volves the privation of something else, as the production of fire destroys 
the wood. 

In regard to (b) further it may happen also that there is an indisposi- 
tion of the matter, so that it does not receive the form intended by the 
agent. Such could happen in monstrous parts of animals and what are 
called biologically “sports”. Similarly Aristotle held to a fortuitous gen- 
cration of animals simulating natural generation from such things as the 
heat of the sun upon putrefying earth.22 

Events of chance fail to respond to any explanation in themselves. It 
is seen that things possibly could have been otherwise. They are natural, 
because chance is a consequence of the hylomorphic constitution of all 
natural things. Some effects come remotely and proximately from neces- 
sary causes and some remotely only from necessary causes and proximately 
from contingent causes. These latter may happen beyond the intentions of 
the agents. Particular causes do not extend themselves to all the things 
that might contingently happen beyond their own influence. Natural 
causes cannot extend their intention beyond their power. 

Chance is rare or exceptional and unpredictable. Events of chance are 
called fortunate or unfortunate if they happen to those who have a sphere 
of moral action. Some stones, for example, are not called fortunate, be- 
cause they are used in a monument whereas others are trodden underfoot. 
Chance or fortune differs from fate, which is not rare or unpredictable, 
since fate is an inherent disposition in things from the action of more 
general causes. 

Some philosophers hold to blind fate with no purpose to things, but the 
philosophy of providence illuminates the incidents of chance and fate. 


Free will remains free of determination by fate, though its motivation may 
be influenced by it. 


21 Aristotle, Physics, Book II, Ch. 6. 
22 Aristotle, The History of Animals, Book V. 
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In God, where all things are one, there is no possibility of chance. He 
is pure act, eternal and immutable. The reason He can effect change in 
nature though there is no change in Him is that He has created things 
from nothing, and His action in regard to things remains formally imma- 
nent, though virtually transitive. That is, providence is in God, though 
it affects things outside Him. God is eternal, and there is no newness of 
action in Him, but there is to us in the effect. 

The relation of chance and fortune to Divine Providence has always 
been one of the most important problems of Thomistic philosophy. It 
has been a source of discussion among philosophers especially since the 
seventeenth century. In more recent times the problem has been dis- 
cussed in relation to the notion of indeterminism. The Thomistic solu- 
tion avoids the dangers of determinism and is a consequence of the natu- 
ral intrinsic contingency of mobile being. 

Empedocles and the Atomists held to the philosophy of rvyy, chance, a 
denial of teleology. Moderns approach it, for example, in emphasizing the 
calculus of probabilities. 

We say things happen by chance only because we are ignorant of their 
causes or because we are looking at events in a certain way. The con- 
vergence of things, the coming together of factors to influence something, 
we call chance. Chance is the prevention of the lesser, but both are tend- 
ing toward their ends.23 

Marx’s dialectical materialism may be the Bolshivik substrate for provi- 
dence. Even St. Thomas in his day had to contend with naturalists who 
said that everything came from the necessity of matter, that everything 
happened by chance and not from some order of providence. 

Where there is no Absolute, there is not an order but anarchy. If there 
were not an order in nature, it would quickly come to disaster. Though 
physical evils may sometimes occur because of the intercurrence of the 
laws of nature as Leibnitz says, yet each of these laws is good in itself.24 

The question of mechanism or teleology is still put today. The mecha- 
nism of Spencer has been modified somewhat in the light of new dis- 
coveries. The explanations given by the nonscholastic scientists do not 
explain differentiation, nor why one thing would be prior to another, nor 
why there are different kinds of motion and properties. Something deeper 
than mechanism is required to show why things have their different 
properties. 

There is no such thing as an isolated event. This led Northrup to turn 
from mathematical reality to realism. The observation that reality is not 
haphazard, and that things are not in vain forced Whitehead and Bergson 
to realism. That is, they turned to a study of reality on its own terms. 
This way led the earliest philosophers to lay the foundations of a knowl- 
edge of providence. As Aristotle remarks of Anaxagoras, “ When one man 
said that reason was present throughout nature as the cause of order and 
of all arrangement, he seemed like a sober man in contrast with the random 


23 St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on St. Matthew Gospel. 
24 Garrigou-Lagrange, The Trinity and God the Creator, p. 498. 
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talk of his predecessors.” 25 Anaxagoras said the Intelligence should be 
separated from the world, directing and commanding it. 

Appetibility in things is a reality giving order for a cosmos rather than 
a chaos. There is nature; there is no point in making chance the author 
of nature. “Science is the available Providence of Man” 26 was a tenet 
of secularism, but that was in the days when it was thought that every- 
thing was known that could be known. Today such Providence would be 
of little philosophical worth since science is dealing largely with unknown 
things, and there is more apparent now an order in the universe from a 
more transcendent source. 

Spencer’s mechanism and evolutionism went out of date with the dis- 
covery of radio-activity. The pulsational theory of becoming of James, 
Bergson, Whitehead, and Weiss is again contravened by the theory of rela- 
tivity, which enables the causal order to become the basis of the time 
order. Time may be then treated as a Cartesan continuum to solve Zeno’s 
paradoxes. 

Some things are providential, because God permits them. He fashions 
them into His long range plan. The providence of God may be better 
understood from a comparison to a father who provides for the needs of 
the family or a chief of state who is vigilant of the common good of the 
nation. It is of providence to arrange things well toward their purpose. 
It is an effect of the prudence of God. Providence is according to “the 
plan of divine wisdom as it directs all acts and motions toward the end of 
the universe.”27 One often has to take this kind of perspective to see 
that certain things are providential. But the deploring of accidental evils 
is a confession that ordinarily things are well ordered by divine provi- 
dence.?8 

The world has difficulty in seeing the hand of God in history. It is ob- 
scured by the activities of men. It takes a discerning mind to see it. The 
question arises as to how history is to be read philosophically. 

Everything acts for an end known to God, an end to which all other 
ends are subordinated. “This end is the manifestation of His goodness, 
of His infinite perfection, and of His various attributes.” 29 The purpose 
of history, then, is to show the powers of God, and the function of History 
is to give glory to God. 

Providence enters history through great minds. God in His providence 
directs minds to choose what He wishes. The timing of the appearance 
of these directs history. The historian Momsen asserts that the appear- 
ance of the Apostle Paul advanced civilization five hundred years. 

Since God is in history, political questions are also theological. God 
directs the history of societies throughout the world. A variety of societies 


25 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book I, Ch. 3. 


26 Holyoake, English Secularism, (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1896), p. 35. 


27St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, II, q. 93, a. 1. 
28 Garrigou-Lagrange, Loc. cit. 
29 Garrigou-Lagrange, God: His Existence and His Nature, II, p. 9. 
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and peoples accomplish various purposes. One either accepts the totality 
of the reign of God or accepts human totalitarianism. 

The primary end which God intends in creating the world is His external 
glory, both objectively and formally. To this end He manifests His 
divine perfections in His creation to such an extent that we recognize in 
the variety of created things His goodness, power, and wisdom. Among 
the ways of providence is that of chance. 

JOHN HARRINGTON 


Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 





Mora AND PouiticaL PHiLtosopHy Division: Francis MEEHAN, Chairman 
The Value of the Moral Argument for God’s Existence 


Professor Gilson concludes his remarkable study, L’etre et l’essence, with 
a salutary warning for all philosophers. He writes: 


The history of philosophy is not finished. ...No one can truly 
boast that he alone brings it to completion. Like positive science 
which it resembles in so many ways it has no limit. It is the common 
task of generations who relieve each other in their untiring effort to 
comprehend more and more the mystery of existence.1 


In full consciousness of this warning the following paper is presented. 
The manifold formulations and evaluations of the deontological argument 
indicate a problem worthy of study. If truth is one, how explain such 
diversity? Can this diversity be reduced to unity? Or at least, can the 
diversity lead us to more truth? Our limited time, our more limited 
talent, and the unlimited nature of philosophical research forbid us (even 
if we were so tempted) to boast of a definitive solution. 

In the course of our paper, therefore, we shall construct a broad his- 
torical background and within this setting study the more common re- 
jections and presentations of this moral argument. We shall attempt to 
study the latent supposits in these varied opinions. At the same time, 
through an evaluation and mediation of these differences, we shall finally 
offer some suggestions for a more adequate and satisfactory analysis of 
moral obligation, which, in turn, becomes a better basis for a valid de- 
ontological argument. 

In the current context where Phenomenology and Existentialism 
emphasize so much the moral situation, a solid metaphysical analysis of 
obligation is not only worthwhile but indeed imperative. 


1. Gilson, L’etre et l’essence (Paris: Vrin, 1948) p. 328: L’histoire de 
la philosophie n’est pas close . . . Nul ne pourrait se flatter avec sagesse de 
l'amener seul a son terme. Comme la science positive 4 laquelle elle res- 
semblerait & tant d’égards elle n’aurait pas de terme. Elle serait l’oeuvre 
commune de generations, se relayant les unes les autres dans un effort 
incessemment repris pour cerner de plus prés le mystére de |’existence. 
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I. Historica, Conspectus or Moran OBLIGATION 2 
The Encyclopoedia of Religion and Ethics tells us: 


Language bears witness to a universal human experience of a sense 
of this obligation or oughtness. Even the most primitive speech 


— the sense of an inner compulsion, an inner voice that says 
must ". 


From earliest times we find a correlation of morality and Divinity. In 
the writings of the Rig Vedda, in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, in the 
theology of Homer and the Greek tragedians, there are powerful implicits 
of obligation, of the absolute will of the Divinity, custodian of the moral 
order through sanction. In Pythagoras’ recommendation of the daily 
examen of conscience, in Plato’s absolute Good and the absolute Justice 
of the gods, moral obligation is again implicit. Aristotle gives a trans- 
cendence to the Natural Law over the laws of the states, but his isolated 
Unmoved Mover and his denial of participation seem to cut off human 
morality from the divine and reduce it to the purely relative notion of 
human fitness. The Stoics certainly stressed the absolute and divine 
character of duty; but their pantheistic determinism makes obligation 
unintelligible. 

In brief, for the pagan world of antiquity, religion acknowledged obli- 
gation, but their non-creational metaphysics were hard put to justify it. 
Their pantheism emptied obligation of its meaning; their rationalism 
emptied it of its force.4 

In the Judaeo-Christian world, through the positive Revelation of God, 
obligation takes on a deeper dimension and more sacred character. St. 
Paul’s teaching of the natural law “written in hearts of men” gave the 
impetus to the teaching of the Fathers for whom there exists a remarkable 
coincidence of universality and facility between the pagan’s knowledge of 
the moral law and his knowledge of God. Indeed, for the Fathers, a 
moral fault is always an offense against God. While this is more theology 
than philosophy, still in the teaching about the Pagans, the Fathers 
equivalently affirm the divine character of a philosophical moral obligation. 

While St. Thomas did not explicitly develop the moral argument, still it 
seems to be implied in many of his teachings: e.g. in the absolute affirma- 
tion of synderesis, bonum est faciendum; in his doctrine of sin where 
theological offense is to be found in every moral fault; and especially 
in his teaching concerning the first moral act. 

Among the later Scholastics, the argument is implicitly taught by 


2 Our historical conspectus is drawn from P. Descogs, Praelectiones Theo- 
logiae Naturalis: I. De Dei Cognoscibilitate (Paris: Beauchesne, 1932) 
pp. 499-517. 


3 Thomas C. Hall, “ Moral Obligation”, Encyclopoedia of Religion and 
Ethics (ed. by Hastings), Vol. VIII, p. 834. 


4The contention of Brochard that the ancient Greeks had no notion of 
moral obligation is ably refuted by A. Brémond, “ La théologie d’Eschyle ”, 
Rech. des sciences religieuses, XIV (1924), pp. 127-164. 
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Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. It is explicitly taught by Bannez in 


his Commentary on the famous passage concerning the first moral act of 
man (II-II, q. 16, a. 1): 


Talis lex (naturalis) representatur homini ab illa synderesi vices 
Dei gerenti et obliganti. Ex qua obligatione quam homo experitur, 


poterit postea demonstrari Deum esse supremum judicem ipsiusmet 
hominis.5 


It was in the context of the philosophical sin dispute—determined 
authoritatively by Alexander VIII in 1690—that the moral argument was 
more fully studied and elaborated. 

In his Critique of Practical Reason Kant affirmed both obligation and 
God but in his autonomous imperative he really divorced the two. Thus 
from 1788 onward, the moral argument was more critically evaluated and 
constructed by Scholastic philosophers. The non-scholastic philoso- 
phers shifted morality from reason and the divine to the infra-metaphsical 
levels of biological instinct, psychological patterns or sociological pres- 
sures. Outside scholastic circles the question today has been reversed. 
No longer do they ask whether God can be known from moral obligation, 
but rather whether morality can be constructed without God; hence the 
modern emphasis on lay morality. 

This brief history of the question clearly points out a correlation of 
moral obligation and God from the earliest times. With this background, 
we can now approach the deontological argument. First we shall study 
the opinions of those who reject the argument and then we shall examine 
the more common formulations of it. 


II. THe ARGUMENT CRITICIZED 


Throughout this part of our study we shall find that one’s evaluation 
of the moral argument is essentially conditioned by one’s analysis of 
obligation. 


(a) Moral Obligation and the Empirical 


One extreme but significant example of this is found in the sociological 
school of Durkheim. With metaphysics rejected and with the positivistic 
methodology of science as its only tool of research, it is not surprising that 
this school should conclude that moral obligation is nothing but the 
constraint arising from social pressures of customs, taboos, conventions, etc. 
Through their myopic procedure, they succeeded, as Maritain points out, 
in destroying the very thing they started out to explain.6 Obviously, if 
obligation is merely social constraint, it will not demand a Divine Being 
to explain it. What is said of the sociological school is equally applicable 
to all other anti-metaphysical approaches to morality. 


5 Bannez, Schol. Comment. in II-II, q. X, a. 1 (ed. Duaci, 1615) t. III, 
p. 243 (cited by Descogs, op. cit., p. 509). 


6 A powerful refutation of this “ sociologism ” can be found in J. Maritain, 
Neuf Lecons sur les Notions Premiéres de la Philosophie Morale (Cours 
et Documents: Philosophie, Theologie; Paris: Tequi, 1951) pp. 11-14. 
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The failure of these schools gives us a significant lesson. Our point of 
departure in the moral argument is the experience of obligation. Our 
description of this experience, therefore, must not rest at the superficial 
level of the contingent psychological or sociological concomitants of the 
“ethical ought”. Emotional reactions of fear or joy or shame do not 
constitute the obligation. They can often be explained by education, en- 
vironment, mental associations, personal projections and positive Revela- 
tion. Therefore, even though these superficial dimensions are the most 
apparent to consciousness and the most appealing to the popular mind, a 
valid deontological argument must begin with a deeper penetration of 
ethical experience, piercing beyond the empirical into the deeper meta- 
physical level of necessary natures and tendencies. 

Speaking of Newman’s moral argument in the Grammar of Assent, where 
the Cardinal argues from the feelings of remorse over evil and joy over 
good to the existence of a Superior and Custodian of the moral law, 
Philip Flanagan writes: 


The Conscience Argument, if couched in these terms, is open to the 
objection that it assumes what it aims at proving. ... it is at least 
arguable that these feelings depend on a belief in God’s existence, and 
cannot therefore be adduced to prove that He exists ... Newman 
himself admits this when he says: “ Whether its elements latent in the 
mind, would ever be elicited without extrinsic help is very doubtful.” 
We might even say that there is no rational justification for such feel- 
ings in those who do not already admit the existence of God, for the 
logical course wouid be to disregard the threat of punishment or the 
promise of reward as illusory until we were sure that there was some- 
one who would punish or reward.7 


In the same work he warns us: 


The distinction between obligation and any feelings which may ac- 
company it is important because the formulation and validity of the 
Conscience argument depend on it. ... It is necessary therefore to 
probe more deeply into the nature of moral obligation, for it is only 
by showing its rational foundation that we can use it to prove that 
God exists.8 


(b) Moral Obligation and the Will of God 


Even from a supra-empirical point of view, many scholastic philosophers 
still find in the argument a petitio principii. There is no knowledge of 
obligation, they argue, without a knowledge of the law; there is no knowl- 
edge of the law without a knowledge of the legislator. For these men, in 
general, obligation is constituted by the imposed will of the superior, and 
if the superior is not known, there can be no awareness of obligation9 


7 Philip Flanagan, Newman: Faith and the Believer (Westminster: The 
Newman Bookshop, 1946) p. 20. We should note here that neither Flana- 
gan nor myself limit Newman’s argument to this form alone; but this 
aspect of it is sufficient and significant for our present purpose. 


8 Ibid., p. 190. 


®This is, in general, the opinion of Suarez, Franzelin, Billot, Gredt, 
Harent, Nivard and others. The argument is expounded by Loitin, Prin- 
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There is no doubt that the Judaeo-Christian context of Divine Revela- 
tion with its emphasis on the positive commandments of Sinai has greatly 
conditioned such thinking. Certainly moral obligation was rendered more 
sacred in this milieu, while the revealed commands and prohibitions of 
God gave to it a deeper religious dimension. The metaphysician, how- 
ever, may not draw his analysis of obligation from this supernatural source. 

According to Sertillanges, Lottin, and others, the basic difficulty in this 
position in a false parallel between external positive law and internal 
natural law. Where acts are evil because they are forbidden, the positive 
will of the legislator must be known. It is not the same when acts are 
forbidden because they are intrinsically evil, for in this case even the 
Divine Legislator Himself is not free in regard to the specification or 
content of the law. Natural Law morality is not something imposed from 
without, something purely heteronomous. It is rather something autono- 
mous, something from within whose very autonomy finds its raison d’etre 
in a Heteronomy that is Divine. Here is an Otherness that does not 
conflict with our autonomy, but which rather creates and constitutes and 
justifies it in all its independence. An anthoropomorphic univocity 
between human positive Law and Eternal and Natural Law may seem to 
make obligation more forceful and appealing, but it cannot, it would 
seem, be metaphysically satisfying.1® 

In fact, would it not seem, as Zeller and others assert, that the volun- 
taristic and legalistic explanation of obligation presupposes a more funda- 
mental] obligation which it does not explain? If I am obliged to be 
honest because God commands it, why am I obliged to obey the command 
of God? If it is further affirmed that God has the right to my obedience 
because of His Creatorship and Excellence, does not this suppose an order 
of rights and obligations to which I am obliged to conform? Are not they 
who reject the argument on the score of a petitio principw involved in 
one themselves? 11 

Our analysis of the moral experience cannot rest in the external imposi- 
tion of God’s Will12 It must be interiorized within the nature of the 
moral agent. 


(c) Moral Obligation and Human Nature 


Even within this interior consideration more precisions must be made. 
For there are some scholastics who have so interiorized the moral obliga- 
tion that they find a sufficient foundation for the moral “ought” in the 
mere conformity of the act to the nature of the agent. This was formerly 


cipes de Morale. Tome II. Complements de doctrine et d’histoire 
(Louvain: Mont Cesar, 1947) p. 74. 


10 Our refutation is found in Lottin, loc. cit. and in Flanagan, op. cit. 
p. 20. 

11 The petitio principii noted by Zeller is cited by Valensin in “ Critique 
Kantien ”, D.A.F.C., t. I, col. 759. 


12 While opposing the extrinsic notion of obligation for the Will of a 
Legislator, we must admit that the Divine Will does enter into the notion 
of Eternal Law, under the formality of intentio and efficient cause. Cf. 
Lottin, op. cit., p. 85-86. 
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the opinion of Vasquez 13 and Mercier,14 and in more recent times seems 
to be held by Lottin.15 These men do not deny that the Eternal Law 
and God give the obligation a plenitude that it does not have without 
them; but they affirm that one can find in the mere conformity of the act 
to one’s nature a sufficient ground for categorical obligation. 

For Mercier the physical necessity to will one’s end implies a moral 
necessity to will the means that lead to this end. Lottin 16 objects to this 
opinion on two scores: (1) mere physical necessity cannot establish moral 
obligation; (2) there are some acts which lead to the end but are not 
obligatory, e.g. acts of supererogation. For Lottin the bonum honestum 
is not only desirable in itself independently of any pleasure (bonum 
delectabile) or advantage (bonum utile) but also this rational good appears 
as an absolute and obligatory end. “Why absolutely obligatory?” we 
ask; and he replies: “ Because such is its nature; in other words because 
it is constituted for this effect ...the raison d’etre of the rational will is 
therefore its natural end, namely, the rational good. Therefore a man 
who does not act reasonably loses all his reason for existence.” 17 Because 
the end is obligatory only those acts which are in necessary connection 
with my end, my rational good, are obligatory. 

As for the moral argument, we are at opposite poles to our previous 
category. For Billot and others there could be no obligation without an 
explicit knowledge of God the Legislator—Hence the argument is not 
valid, it presupposes what it wants to prove. For Lottin and others, the 
argument is not conclusive because categorical moral obligation can be 
explained without recourse to God. Against this assertion could we not 
reecho the objection that Fr. Little poses against Aristotle: 


Since therefore the whole motive of moral action is selfish, however 
enlightened the selfishness, it is not in any true sense obligatory.174 


If our analysis of the good stops at that which is perfective of human 
nature, whether the finalization of my will is considered as physically 
necessary or metaphysically my raison d’etre, it is difficult to see how an 
unconditional, categorical, and absolutely obliging imperative can be 
affirmed. The question still remains: “Why am I obliged to seek my 
perfection?” In this perspective, activity consistent with one’s nature 
seems desirable but not obligatory. Where is the absolute value that im- 


13 Vasquez, Disputationes philosophiae moralis, Vol. I, no. 130. 


14 Mercier, La Philosophie Morale (Louvain, 1886), pp. 182-185. And yet 
cf. Lottin, op. cit., p. 83, note 1, where Mercier demands the existence of 
God to explain the absolute character of the moral obligation. 


15 Lottin, op. cit., pp. 73-87. 
16 Lottin, loc. cit. 


17 [bid., p. 82: Parce que telle est sa nature; en d’autres termes, parce 
qu'il est consitué A cet effet ...la raison d’étre de la volonté rationnelle est 
donc sa fin naturelle, 4 savoir le bien rationnel. Et donc un homme qui 
n’agit pas raisonnablement perd toute raison d’étre. 


17a A. Little, Platonic Heritage of Thomison (Dublin: Golden Eagle 
Books, 1953), p. 253. 
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poses itself upon me? Where is the personal relation that seems latent 
in any idea of obligation? Can the Greek ideal of rationality of itself 
create true ethical oughtness? 

Summarizing our efforts so far, we affirm that our description of the 
moral experience cannot be limited to the merely empirical or psycho- 
logical, it must go into the metaphysical nature of man and his tendencies. 
Human nature, considered in isolation, however, does not seem to give 


valid grounds for an absolute imperative. Thus our analysis of obligation 
must go deeper. 


III. Toe ArGUMENT ExPouNDED 


Those who have adopted the moral argument have afforded us in many 
aspects this deeper analysis of obligation. Time permits us only to touch 
briefly a few of the more significant approaches. 

Our first consideration is the grounding of absolute obligation in the 
imperative finality of the ultimate end and in the necessary connection 
of certain acts with this end. Here the natural dynamism of the voluntas 
ut natura demands unconditionally its ultimate end (which is known con- 
fusedly and by tendency in the moral experience and is a sine qua non 
for any free choice); while voluntas ut ratio, although physically free, 
experiences the subjective and objective pressure of recta ratio specifying 
the means which are necessarily linked to the end. Thus in the moral 
experience we are aware of a personal autonomy and heteronomy. Through 
freedom our acts are our own; and yet, the natural dynamism of the will 
(necessary for free choice) and the external specification of the choice 
through recta ratio show that our choices are not entirely our own. Such 
directed freedom, such constrained liberty, is a natural, necessary, and 
metaphysical sign of dependance in human activity, of contingency in 
intellective and volitional life. Such dependence and contingency can 
be adequately explained only through the existence of a Supreme Intellect 
and Will which is totally autonomous and independent. This is obviously 
God. Reductively the argument is one of contingency—yet specifically 
one from moral obligation because it was through obligation that the 
contingency was discovered.18 

Prima facie the explanation seems satisfying. And yet the absolute moral 
imperative seems to demand a better basis than the natural dynamism of 
human nature. Why should be fulfillment of such tendency be of un- 
conditional absolute value, which must be the value acknowledged by an 
unconditional imperative? Must we not go beyond the dynamism of a 
nature to the transcendental term or specification of intellectual and 
volitional dynamism—which is being and good as such? 

In another exposition the morally necessary is related to an absolutely 
ultimate end.19 It cannot be rationally subordinated to any other end— 


18 This is especially the development of P. Descogs, op. cit., pp. 463-483. 


19 The author owes this exposition to unpublished notes of Fr. Walter 
Brugger, S.J., professor of Natural Theology at Berchmanskolleg, Pullach, 
Germany. Our necessary condensation must inevitably do his thought 
injustice. 
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otherwise, it would be conditional and and not absolute. The morally 
obligatory is therefore that without which the will cannot keep its ordi- 
nation to its absolutely ultimate end. 

The absolute dignity and necessity of human nature fulfilling its end 
lies in the spiritual nature of its intellect and will, essentially ruled by 
their formal object of being and good as such. Their formal objects 
coincide with the ultimate order of all being and all good. They there- 
fore cannot be reasonably subordinated to any other end. Their ordi- 
nation is absolute. 

This necessity or absoluteness is found in actu primo in the nature of 
the will as such and its natural ordination to the absolutely ultimate end. 
In actu secundo this necessity is known by reason and is imposed by reason 
on the will as its unconditional rule and norm. The will implicitly affirms 
this absolutely ultimate end by the fact that it wills at all. For it cannot 
do so unless it constitutes some ultimate end for itself; and reason whose 
speculative field is being qua being, whose practical field is good qua good 
necessarily sees that it cannot place this end in something which would 
contradict the ultimate order of being and good as such. Reason as such 
cannot therefore neglect or assert human nature in such a way that as a 
result the ultimate order of things would be disturbed. The uncondition- 
ally necessary is that without which the ultimate order of reason would be 
disturbed or contradicted. For such a disturbance or contradiction cannot 
be rationally ordained to any other end. 

In such a moral experience we should note the dual aspect of reason. 
Reason, in the name of reason, pronounces categorical laws that bind all 
men; reason as my particular reason accepts this law or rejects it. Reason 
commands unconditionally; yet particular reason affected by extraneous 
elements may refuse. My particular reason with its relative and absolute 
characteristics must be, therefore, a limited participation of Absolute 
Subsistent Reason itself. Not essentially holy, affected by individual likes 
and dislikes, my reason is limited, and yet because of the unconditional 
necessity it imposes in regard to the ultimate order of things, because it 
dictates a law which it naturally proposes and acclaims as the norm of 
value for all men, because it dictates a law which my reason fights against 
or refuses to heed, this reason found in men cannot be totally particularized 
—it must be therefore a limited participation of Subsistent Absolute 
Reason. And this we know is God.2° 

Here the dialectic was essentially that of the quarta via. It still remains 
specifically the moral argument because it is in the characteristics of the 
moral experience that the participated value is found.?! 


20 Such a formulation might be constructed from St. Thomas. Cf. Summa 
Theol., I-II, q. 1, a. 4 “...si non esset ultimus finis nihil appeteremus,” and 
q. 91, a. 2 where the lex naturalis is called “impressio divini luminis in 
nobis ” and “ participatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura.” 


21 There is an interesting synthesis of participation and the autonomy- 
heteronomy ideas in E. Dhanis, SJ., “De natura religiosa obligationis 
moralis,” Acta Pontificia Academiae Romanae S. Thomas Aquinatis et 
Religionis Catholicae, III (1936), pp. 16-30. 
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Last, but most important, are the metaphysical insights which Father 
de Finance has unfolded on our problem.22 

Bonum est faciendum. How is this judgment per se notum? How is the 
predicate of obligation obtained in the subject of appetibility? Fr. de 
Finance points out that such obligation can only be had when the appetite 
is unconditionally worthy of being fulfilled. Such an appetite is found in 
the will, not as a potential, closed nature egoistically seeking its perfection; 
but as a spiritual dynamism, open to the absolute. “ Moral conscience,” 
he writes, “implies in its roots an awareness of the supreme value of the 
spirit, as potency of the universal, the necessary, the absolute.” More- 
over, this absolute dynamism of the spirit is not to be taken in the abstract 
order of pure essence. In such a state it does not demand fulfillment. 
Moral conscience is not a matter of abstract judgments; it is of the con- 
crete and existential order, where the dynamism of the spirit is experienced 
and lived. Like the judgment of existence, the judgment of synderesis— 
bonum est faciendum—cannot be drawn from concepts and essences; it 
must be based on the metaphysical, existential, lived, experienced dynamic 
value of the spirit whose deepest drive is not self-satisfaction but total 
adherence, consent, love to Being Itself. (No spirit can pose itself as its 
last end without self-contradiction—for as soon as it thinks, it knows itself 
as measured and dominated by an absolute to which it is referred: the 
absolute of Being, Truth, and Good.) 

It is the dynamic presence of the Absolute in the secret recesses of our 
spiritual activity which explains the absolute character of our speculative 
judgments and the categorical obligation of the moral imperative. In the 
case of the speculative truths this presence is manifested only by the 
reflection of necessity which it projects on the works of the spirit. In 
the ethical experience, on the contrary, it is the subjective activity itself 
which appears charged with a value—an absolute value which the moral 
conscience alone cannot adequately account for. In this disproportion, 
not merely thought of, but actually lived and experienced, we have the 
consciousness of moral obligation and adequate point de depart for our 
deontological argument. 

Fr. de Finance sums up his argument in two sentences: 


We place at the basis of moral conscience the concrete experience of 
the absolute value which is found in the full realization of the spiritual 
nature as existent. The source of this value can only be the source 
itself of existence: God.23 


In this perspective the analysis of moral obligation has gone beyond 
the rational or the abstract transcendental into the concrete, the existen- 
tial, and the volitional. Obligation is the natural dynamism, adhesion or 


22 J. de Finance, SJ., Etre et agir (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philo- 
sophie; Paris: Beauchesne, 1945), pp. 299-305. 


23 Ibid., p. 302: Au principe de la conscience morale, nous mettrons 
donc la saisie concréte de la valeur absolue qui affecte la pleine realization 
de la nature spirituelle en tant méme qu’ezistant. La source de cette valeur 
ne peut étre que la source de |’existence: Dieu. 
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love of beings for Being which is but a created counterpart of the absolute 
adhesion of the Divine Will to the Infinite Goodness of God. In this 
perspective autonomy and heteronomy are not opposites but comple- 
mentaries—or better still, they neither add nor subtract. 


The only possible alternative for man—alternative which is offered 
to him from the first awakening of his moral life—is to love himself 


for God or, in willing to love himself for himself, to love a self de- 
based and deprived of value.24 


It is now time to summarize. In brief moral obligation is founded 
not on empirical emotions or pressures, not on extrinsic imposition of the 
Divine Will, not on Aristotelian perfectibility of nature. Moral obligation 
goes beyond the essential dynamism of man to the transcendental 
dynamism of spirit. Finally, moral obligation transcends the absolutes of 
abstract and essentialistic intellectualism to ground itself in the concrete 
existential dynamism of the human spirit with its supreme and absolute 
value found in its constitutive reference which is its natural or better 
metaphysical love of Absolute Existence Itself. 


JoHN P. Rock, SJ. 
Boston College 


Boston, Mass. 





CoMMENTARY ON FATHER Rock’s PAPER 


Anyone, who has even cursorily studied the moral argument for God’s 
existence, will appreciate the importance and difficulty of Father Rock’s 
task in trying to appraise its value. Any solution to the problem of the 
argument’s validity is of manifest importance to philosophers. A conclusion 
in its favor would add to the number of legitimate proofs for God’s exist- 
ence; while an unquestionable rejection of the argument would caution us 
against its use. Other basic, though obscure, questions in our ethical system 
would also profit. The notion of moral obligation, of a self-evident first 
moral principle and the limits of invincible ignorance of the Natural Law 
are obvious examples. A solution might even affect the structure of the 
ethical system itself. Yet any attempt to evaluate the argument definitively 
inevitably forces one to take sides on a scholastic issue with an imposing 
array of prominent philosophers drawn up against him. Quite apart from 
the merits of Father Rock’s position, I think he is to be commended for 
his willingness to take a definite stand on the issue and to expose himself 
to the barbs of an outraged opposition. 

In my own role as critic of his paper, I honestly have not much assur- 
ance. I am only too aware of the ancient adage: “When the Olympians 
are thus at odds, the man in the marketplace must walk with caution.” 


24 Ibid., p. 303: La seule alternative possible pour ’homme—alternative 
qui s’offre & lui dés le premier éveil de la vie morale—c’est de s'aimer pour 
Dieu ou, en voulant s’aimer pour soi, de n’aimer qu’un soz dévalué. 
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So I shail not presume to speak as one still adrip from deep immersion 
in the subject. My remarks are rather superficial observations on his talk 
with little other merit than that they may suggest more profound dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

In the first part of his paper Father Rock presents an historical con- 
spectus of moral obligation as related to a divine Legislator. The con- 
spectus is of more than historical interest, however. It serves to preoccupy 
any erroneous idea that the moral argument is based on the universal 
consent of mankind. While one may frame at least a suasive argument 
for God's existence on the historical fact that mankind universally recog- 
nizes obligation to a divine Legislator, it is not the starting-point of the 
dedntological argument. 

In the second part Father Rock discusses three schools of thought which 
reject the moral argument. The extra-scholastic sociological school explains 
moral obligation as a mere feeling of social compulsion and thus eliminates 
the possibility of an argument to a divine Legislator. Yet from their 
error he draws a significant lesson for anyone pursuing the deontological 
argument. While the point of departure in the argument is the experience 
of obligation, “our description of this experience...must not rest at the 
superficial level of the contingent psychological or sociological concomitants 
of the ‘ethical ought’”, but must pierce “ beyond the empirical into the 
deeper metaphysical level of necessary natures and tendencies.” The 
reason for the admonition is apparent. For the mere empirical fact of a 
feeling of moral obligation may find its source and adequate explanation 
in an individual's education, religious beliefs and similar influences. As 
Father Petro Descogs, S.J., points out (in his Schema Theodiceae, I, p. 73) 
the failure to penetrate deeper into the intrinsic nature of the moral 
imperative has caused many proponents of the argument to founder on 
the shoals of the merely empirical and sensible and end up proving nothing. 

A second school of schoiastics believes that the moral argument begs 
the question, because knowledge of obligation presupposes knowledge of a 
divine Legislator. Father Rock seems to favor the view that this evalu- 
ation is based on “a false parallel between external positive law and 
internal natural law” that is metaphysically unsatisfactory, and, further, 
that “they who reject the argument on the score of a petitio principu are 
involved in one themselves.” While I do not personally adhere to the 
view of these scholastics, I still feel Father Rock’s reaction to their opinion 
is somewhat extreme. For the reasons advanced I would hesitate to brand 
the traditional view which derives obligation from the Divine Legislator’s 
will as either unsatisfactory or illogical. Perhaps Father Rock will clarify 
his position on this point. 

The third school of scholastic philosophers rejects the moral argument 
as inconclusive on the ground that one may find a sufficient foundation 
for moral obligation in man’s nature, without recourse to God. Thus 
man would recognize that he is subject to a law of nature, somewhat like 
the laws of chemistry, that physically necessitates him to seek his ultimate 
end but only morally necessitates the choice of means to that end. The 
moral imperative would thus reduce to a sort of hypothetical imperative: 
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“Tf you wish to act like a man, follow the dictates of right reason.” Father 
Rock finds such an explanation of moral obligation inadequate, because it 
is neither categorical nor absolute. It is a desirable way of acting but 
not obligatory. It still leaves unanswered the question: Why am I 
obliged to act like a man, to seek my ultimate perfection? I agree en- 
tirely with Father Rock’s conclusion that one cannot find in human nature 
alone an adequate explanation for an absolute, categorical obligation. 

In the third part of his paper Father Rock positively exposes the moral 
argument through successive stages of refinement. The first form of the 
argument, as I understand it, reduces to this structure. In our conscious- 
ness of moral obligation, we are aware of an element of heteronomy (a 
necessity to regulate our choices by right reason) and an element of 
autonomy (that we have the power to make our choices conform to reason 
or not). But such heteronomy and autonomy are a sign of contingency 
in our nature, from which one ultimately reasons to God. This exposition, 
Father Rock believes, demands a still firmer basis to justify the absolute 
character of the moral imperative. This firmer basis he finds by relating 
it to the transcendental dynamism of practical reason to good as such. 
Because reason thus unconditionally dictates the choice of these means 
leading to man’s ultimate end and because this imperative cannot be 
explained by the individual’s own reason, it must be a limited participation 
of subsistent absolute Reason—God. A final refinement of the argument 
is proposed by Father Rock’s conclusion that the absolute character of 
the moral imperative is best explained by relating it to man’s last end, 
not as a goal of self-perfection and self-satisfaction but as an end to be 
loved for itself. 

Frankly, I am not sure that I have kept up with Father Rock through 
the later stages of his reasoning, yet I certainly think he has opened up 
attractive avenues for further speculation. As I groped along after him, 
I wondered if the further refinements of the argument, however true, were 
really necessary for its validity as a proof for God’s existence. Might one 
not take a shortcut to God by reasoning directly from the contingency 
implicit in the autonomous-heteronomous character of the moral impera- 
tive? After all, as I remarked in the beginning, “The man in the market- 
place must walk with caution.” 

JEREMIAH F. CoLtemMan, S.J. 


Boston College 
Boston, Mass. 





History or Puimosopuy Division: JAMES I. Conway, Chairman 


The Augustinian Proof for God’s Existence and the 
Thomistic Fourth Way 


The wording of this topic suggests that the proof for the existence of 
God, which is called the Thomistic fourth way, has a common element in 
the exposition given it by St. Augustine and St. Thomas. Hence this proof 
is one of the links which connects Patristic philosophy with the golden 
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age of Scholasticism. It may not be out of place to refer to the attitude 
cf present day naturalism towards the same argument for the existence of 
God. What this attitude is has been set forth by Professor Roy Wood 
Sellars, of the University of Michigan, in the Philosophical Review, vol. 53, 
of the year 1944. His utterance offers the opportunity of comparing the 
views of the Patristic period, the middle ages and modern philosophy re- 
garding this proof for the existence of God. The reference to Dr. Sellars 
is made with the view of answering the challenge which he has extended 
to us. The tone of his paper is not insulting to our position, rather it is 
an invitation to set forth our viewpoint, as he has set forth his own. This 
paper is intended as a reply to his invitation. 

Professor Sellars writes: “. . . what the neo-Thomist calls esse and as- 
signs to God is by the materialist assigned to dynamic and pattern-forming 
matter. While the former asserts the contingency of the material world 
and postulates two modes of being, the materialist denies the contingency 
of the material world and finds no evidence for two modes of being. And 
with the denial of the contingency of the material world goes the affirma- 
tion of its intrinsic endurance.” 1 

“ Being a believer in the eternity of the universe. ... . , | am naturally 
led to suppose that the universe has always been much as it is now, a 
variegated existential domain with a floor, much the same everywhere, 
above which rise here and there mountains peaks of emergent becoming 
followed in time by recession... . . Biological existents and qualities occur 
but rarely; and it may well be that mental abilities and symbolic processes 
are seldom generated. To the traditional religionist this is not a congenial 
picture and he would like a celestial ceiling or another story. But the 
naturalistic humanist is ready to accept an austere ontology, austere even 
though this earth harbors no secret hostility to man. ... Cosmic epics 
must be left to the theist and to all those who, denying the intrinsic en- 
durance of matter, speculate on a metaphysics.” 2 

As life and mind evidently have arisen where before there had been 
only lifeless matter, the primordial] source of life and consciousness, accord- 
ing to naturalism, is supposed to have been lifeless matter. So ‘ believes’ 
Professor Sellars: “I believe that consciousness emerges with nervous or- 
ganization for the reason that I hold it to be intrinsic to it..... But I 
see no reason to hold that such events do not contain an internal content 
of a qualitied sort, perhaps some dimly felt urgency....But, if we decide 
that, in the human organism at least, consciousness is a feature of the con- 
tent of cerebral events intuited by us because we participate in it, then 
we are allowed to speak of consciousness as a unique co-emergent with 
nervous organization.” 3 

The naturalism which Sellars professes is shared by others. The ‘ Hu- 
manist Manifesto’ signed by Dewey along with a dozen leading Americans 
and published in 1933 contains fifteen articles of the ‘Credo in Naturalism ’, 


1 The Philosophical Review, 53 (1944), p. 377. 
2 Ibid., p. 380. 
3 The Philosophical Review, 47 (1938), p. 484. 
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one of which is this: “ Religious humanists regard the universe as self- 
existing and not created.” 4 

The “variegated domain” of the visible universe is the everlasting 
wonder which at all ages has challenged the exploration of man. How to 
reduce the greatly varied multiplicity of the things of our experience to 
a common source of intelligibility, this is essentially the task of philosophy. 
It was a task worthy of the genius of St. Augustine. 


St. Augustine 


approached this problem with the ability which had grown in him by 
being trained in Platonic philosophy. Platonism had taught him to see in 
the visible universe not a disorderly variety of things, but a pervading 
unity. His mind was attracted by the unity of goodness in the immense 
variety of good things in nature. In his work De Trinitate he eloquently 
praises the good things which the universe offers to man. He says: “ Good 
is the earth in the height of its mountains, in the pleasant proportions of its 
hills and the evenness of its plains; good is the charming and rich farm- 
land, good the mild and healthy air; . . . good is the mind of the friend 
who offers the delight of harmonious concord and trustful love.” 5 

After having passed in review a series of good things which creation 
offers, he points to the source from which they flow. “These good things 
which are subject to change could not exist unless there were the Un- 
changeable Good. When therefore you hear this here or that is good, ... 
if besides those things, which are good by being participations of the good, 
you are able to perceive that good itself, by the participation of which 
they are good, .... you apprehend God This is the truth, this is 
the absolute good: for it is nothing else but good itself and therefore also 
the highest good.” & 

St. Augustine, therefore, sees in the good things of visible creation which 
are changeable the traces of the Unchangeable Good; he clearly perceives 
that no account can be given of that which is changeable unless there is 
the Unchangeable Being. For this conclusion he offers this reason: “ What 
is good cannot decrease or increase unless it is good in virtue of some 
other good.”7 The decrease and increase of the things of nature points 
distinctly to their dependence on the Being which transcends creation. 


4 The Catholic Educational Review, September 1952, p. 444. 


5“ |. bona est terra altitudine montium et temperamento collium et 
planitie camporum, et bonum praedium amoenum et fertile, . . . et bonus 
aer modestus et salubris, . . . et bonus animus amici consensionis dulcedine 
et amoris fide, 

42, 949). 


6“ Quapropter nulla essent mutabilia bona, nisi esset incommutabile 
bonum. Cum itaque audis bonum hoc et bonum illud,.. . si potueris 
sine illis quae participatione boni bona sunt, percipere ipsum bonum cujus 
participatione bona sunt .. . perspexeris Deum . . . Haec est veritas, et 
simplex bonum: non enim est aliquid quam ipsum bonum ac per hoc 
etiam summum bonum.” Ibid., n. 5 (PL. 42, 950). 


7‘Non enim minui vel augeri bonum potest, nisi quod ex alio bono 
bonum est”. Ibid. 
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In the second exposition of Psalm 26, n. 8, St. Augustine develops the 
same argument before the people and takes it down to the people’s ca- 
pacity. “ Let your heart pass beyond all customary things, let your mind 
transcend all those thoughts, . . . which are drawn from the senses of the 
| ne Remove all this from the mind. . . . So you will look out for 
a certain good. For what good? The good of every good, from which is 
all that is good, that good to which is not added what kind of good it is. 
We speak of a good man, of a good field, of a good house, of a good ani- 
mal, of a good tree, of a good body, of a good soul: you add each time 
when speaking of a thing that it is good. There is the absolute good, that 
very good by which all things are good, that very good from which all 
good things are: this is the delight of the Lord. . . . You see, my brethren, 
if those good things which are called good give us delight, if things give us 
delight which are not good of themselves,—for all things changeable are 
not good of themselves,—what will be the contemplation of the Un- 
changeable Good, which is eternal and always remains the same? ” 8 

In this passage St. Augustine declares that the things which are change- 
able cannot be of themselves: “omnia mutabilia non sunt per se bona.” 
Since, however, they do exist, they point to the Unchangeable Good as 
to the source and cause of their existence. The perception of the change- 
able goods of this life leads St. Augustine to the contemplation of the 
Unchangeable Eternal Good. 

Still a third time, in the second book of the work on Free Will, St. 
Augustine finds in the things of time the traces of the Unchangeable Good. 
His mind discovers in things that are changeable certain unchangeable and 
permanent relations; these eternal relations are the footprints of an eternal 
and unchangeable form, which is their providence. “For in order that 
nothing may step in the way of these things changeable, but that they 
with well measured motion and with the variety of their forms may per- 
form, as it were, some songs of the ages (quosdam versus temporum), do 
not doubt that there exists some eternal and unchangeable form. . . . This 
unchangeable form, through which all changeable things subsist, in order 
that they may be filled and moved by the number of their forms, this itself 


is their providence; for they would not be, if the unchangeable form were 
not.” 


8“ Excedat cor vestrum omnia usitata, et excedat intentio universas 
cogitationes vestras . . . eductas a sensibus carnis, ...Totum ab animo 
rejicite. . . . Ita desiderabitis quoddam bonum. Quale bonum? Omnis 
boni bonum, unde omne bonum, bonum cui non additur quid sit ipsum 
bonum. Dicitur enim bonus homo, et bonus ager, et bona domus, et 
bonum animal, et bona arbor, et bonum corpus, et bona anima: adjunxisti, 
quoties dixisti, Bonum. Est. bonum simplex, ipsum bonum, quo cuncta 
sunt bona, ipsum bonum ex quo cuncta sunt bona: ipsa est delectatio 
Domini . . . Jam videte, fratres, si nos delectant bona ista quae appellantur 
bona, si nos delectant bona quae non sunt per se bona—omnia enim mu- 
tabilia non sunt per se bona—,. qualis erit contemplatio incommutabilis 
boni, aeterni, semper eodem modo manentis?” St. Augustinus, Enarratio 
secunda in Psalmum 26, n. 8 (PL. 36, 203). 

g« 


. noli dubitare, ut ista mutabilia non intercipiantur, sed dimensis 
motibus, et distincta varietate formarum, quasi quosdam versus temporum 
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In this passage St. Augustine declares that the Unchangeable Being gives 
measure and rule to the things of the visible universe; these, therefore, 
are participations of its own being. In a similar way the Saint argues in 
the work De vera religione, nn. 55-57 (PL. 34, 146-147). 

For a fourth time St. Augustine refers to the common consent of all men 
in admitting that God is the Highest Being. “ When the one God of gods 
is thought of, even those who admit and call upon and worship other gods 
either in heaven or on earth, they think of him in such a way that human 
thought does not venture to attain something better and more sublime. 
For since men are attracted by diverse good things, by such as appeal to 
the bodily sense as well as by those which draw the intelligence of the soul, 

. those people who with the aid of their intelligence proceed to learn 
what God is, they affirm that God is higher than all visible and bodily 
things of nature, higher than all intelligible and spiritual things, higher than 
all things changeable. All of them strive earnestly and eagerly to assert 
the pre-eminence of God (certatim pro excellentia Dei dimicant); nor can 
anyone be found who holds that God is a being better than which some- 
thing else may be. All, therefore, are one in asserting that God is that 
Being which they place above all other things.” 1° 

In the foregoing passages, St. Augustine declares that the changeable 
things of the visible universe do not hold in their nature an account for 
their existence; this account is only given by God, the Unchangeable 
Being. In this present passage, St. Augustine asserts that the Unchange- 
able Being is at the same time the highest and most perfect Being, a 
Being than which nothing better and more sublime is to be found. How- 
ever, the Saint does not set forth a reason why the Unchangeable Being 
is the most sublime of all beings. 

He dwells with delight on the contemplation of the Unchangeable Good. 
“These philosophers have understood .... that whatever is changeable 
is not the Highest Good . . . They also have understood that all that ap- 
pears in any changeable thing, all that by which the thing is whatever it 
is, . . . cannot be unless it is by Him who really is, because He unchange- 
ably exists. . . . To Him it is nothing else to be and to live as if he could 
be without life; nor is it to Him something else to live and to have in- 
telligence, as if he could live without being intelligent; neither is it to 


peragant, esse aliquam formam aeternam et incommutabilem; 

forma ipsa incommutabilis, per quam mutabilia cuncta subsistunt, ut form- 
arum suarum numeris impleantur et agantur, ipsa est eorum providentia; 
non enim ista essent, si illa non esset.” St. Augustinus, de libero arbitrio, 
]. 2, c. 16, nn. 44, 45 (FL. 32, 1264, 1265). 


10“ Nam cum ille unus cogitatur deorum Deus, ab his etiam qui alios et 
suspicantur et vocant et colunt deos in coelo et in terra, ita cogitatur, ut 
aliquid quo nihil melius sit atque sublimius illa cogitatio conetur attingere. 
Sane quoniam diversis moventur bonis, partim iis quae ad corporis sensum, 
partim iis quae ad animi intellegentiam pertinent; .... (illi) qui per 
intellegentiam pergunt videre quod Deus est, omnibus eum naturis visi- 
bilibus et corporalibus, intellegibilibus etiam et spiritualibus, omnibus muta- 
bilibus praeferunt. Omnes tamen certatim pro excellentia Dei dimicant; 
nec quisquam inveniri potest qui hoc Deum credat esse quo melius aliquid 
sit. Itaque hoc omnes Deum consentiunt esse, quod ceteris rebus omnibus 
anteponunt.” St. Augustinus, de doctrina christiana, 1. 1, c. 7 (PL. 34, 22). 





— A A k,l 
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Him something else to be intelligent and to be happy, as if He could be 
intelligent and not be happy; but what it is to Him to live, to have in- 
telligence and to be happy, this is to Him to be. On account of this 
unchangeableness and simplicity, (the platonists) have understood that He 
has made all things, and that He Himself could not have been made by any 
other being. ... But that which has increase or decrease no doubt is 
changeable. Therefore men, who are gifted with superior intelligence, and 
are endowed with learning, and are well trained in these things, have 
readily drawn the conclusion that the supreme reality is not found in 
those things, where a changeable reality is clearly shown to be found, 7 
they have realized that there is a Being which is the first and unchangeable 
reality and, therefore, incomparable. They very rightly have believed 
that this Being is the origin of things, which has not been made and out 
of which all things have been made.” 11 

Summing up: St. Augustine is firm and definite in asserting that things 
which are changeable are not of themselves, but they owe their being to 
the Unchangeable Being, and this Being contains all perfections. Things 
which change point to something else which is the origin of their being. 
St. Augustine sees this doctrine in the light of Plato’s philosophy, which 
declared that the visible things of this universe are imperfect participations 
of the perfect patterns which have objective reality. However he fails to 
set forth the ultimate reason, why changing realities cannot be of them- 
selves nor does he give the reason why the Unchangeable Being should 
be more perfect than the things that are in the universe. He might have 
seen this reason in his mind, however, he did not give it an explicit ex- 
pression. 


St. Anselm 


The same problem of the immense variety of things in the universe 
deeply impressed the mind of St. Anselm and challenged him to look for 
an account of their existence. In the monologium (PL. 158, 145ss) he 
develops this account in terms which are framed in the philosophy of 
Plato whose follower he was. In his argumentation he seems to conceive 
a common nature or a common feature in the Platonic way as a pattern 
which has absolute reality independently of the thinking mind and which 


11“ Viderunt ergo isti_philosophi, . . . quidquid mutabile est, non esse 
summum Deum..... Deinde viderunt omnem speciem in re quacumque 
mutabili, qua est quidquid illud est, ... non esse posse nisi ab illo qui 
vere est, quia incommutabiliter est... . . quia non aliud illi est esse, aliud 


vivere, quasi possit esse non vivens; nec aliud illi est vivere, aliud intel- 
legere, quasi possit vivere non intellegens; nec aliud illi est intellegere, 
aliud beatum esse, quasi possit intellegere et non beatus esse; sed quod illi 
est vivere, intellegere, beatum esse, hoc est illi esse. Propter hanc incom- 
mutabilitatem et simplicitatem intellexerunt eum et omnia ista fecisse, et 
ipsum a nullo fieri potuisse...... Quod autem recipit magis et minus, 
sine dubitatione mutabile est. Unde ingeniosi et docti et in his exercitati 
homines facile collegerunt, non esse in iis rebus primam speciem, ubi mu- 
tabilis esse convincitur . . . . viderunt esse aliquid ubi prima esset (species) 
et incommutabilis, et ideo nec comparabilis: atque ibi esse rerum prin- 
cipium rectissime crediderunt, quod factum non esset, et ex quo facta 
cuncta essent.” St. Augustinus, de civitate Dei, 1. 8, c. 6 (PL. 41, 231). 
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communicates a share of its reality to the things of visible nature. But 
he assigns no reason why such an absolute reality must have existence be- 
fore the things of nature can exist. No less than St. Augustine he fails to 
render explicit the reason why limited and changeable beings must have 
received what they have and cannot exist of themselves. To make this 
reason explicit was left to the genius of St. Thomas. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


has formed the well known five arguments or viae of proving the existence 
of God. The fourth argument proceeds from the degrees of perfection 
in the things of nature or from the immense variety of beings that are 
found in the visible universe. St. Thomas refers to this argument in 
several of his writings; he develops it in an enlarged form in the earlier 
work De potentia, q. 3, a. 5. In his usual way he first links up the argu- 
ment with tradition and says: “ Plato, Aristotle and their followers main- 
tain that there exists a universal cause of things, from which all other 
beings have issued into existence.” 12 He approves of this conclusion and 
confirms it by three reasons. 

When giving the first reason he states the fact that one and the same 
specific reality is found in a number of individual things; say, several 
flowers are roses, several birds are swallows; he asserts that it is impossible 
that even two individual beings with the same common nature have their 
being of themselves. His reasoning is as follows: “If one and the same 
nature is found to be common to several beings, it needs be that this com- 
mon nature is caused in the same beings by some one cause. For it cannot 
be that a common nature exists of itself in two or more individual things. 
Indeed either of the two individual things, if you take each as it is in 
itself, is different from the other thing, and it is a diversity of causes to 
which a diversity of effects is to be traced. Since, therefore, being is com- 
mon to all things, all of which, as they are singly in themselves, are different 
from one another, it must needs be that these things are not of themselves, 
but that being has been communicated to them by some one cause. This 
reason seems to have been in the mind of Plato, who maintained that 
ahead of all multiplicity of beings there is oneness, not only in numbers, 
but also in the nature of things.” 13 

St. Thomas found this teaching of Plato with St. Augustine and St. 
Anselm, both of whom explicitly declare that all good things are good 


12“. . . Plato, Aristoteles et eorum sequaces . posuerunt aliquam uni- 
versalem causam rerum, a qua omnia alia in esse ‘prodierunt.” St. Thomas, 
de potentia, q. 3, a. 5. 


13“ Oportet enim, si aliquid unum communiter in pluribus invenitur, 
quod ab aliqua una causa in illis causetur; non enim potest esse quod illud 
commune utrique ex seipso conveniat, cum utrumque, secundum quod 
ipsum est, ab altero distinguatur, et diversitas causarum diversos effectus 
producit. Cum ergo esse inveniatur omnibus rebus commune, quae secun- 
dum illud quod sunt, ad invicem distincta sunt, oportet quod de necessitate 
eis non ex seipsis, sed ab aliqua una causa attribuatur. Et ista videtur 
esse ratio Platonis, qui voluit, quod ante omnem multitudinem esset aliqua 
unitas, non solum jn numeris, sed etiam in rerum naturis.” Ibidem. 
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by some one thing which is good of itself. St. Thomas confirms this rea- 
soning of both Doctors of the Church, and in addition he draws out the 
fundamental principle on which the same reasoning is based. The simple 
formulation which he gives this principle may be paraphrased as follows: 
“When a number of things with a common nature exist, there is, of 
course, a difference between them; this difference cannot have its reason 
or root in what is common to them; hence they depend upon some other 
being”. The same principle appears more distinctly in the second argu- 
ment of St. Thomas. 

When setting forth the second reason, St. Thomas points to the different 
degrees in which the same reality is found in a number of beings, such as 
is the case with cognition, which is lowest in the simple forms of animal 
life, higher in birds, reptiles, mammals, higher still in man. In the argu- 
mentation he proceeds this way. “The second reason is that, if the same 
nature is shared by several beings in different degrees, it must needs be 
that this same shared nature is communicated by that being in which it is 
found most perfectly, to all other things in which it is found less perfectly. 
For those beings which possess a positive reality in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, are that way on account of a nearer or more distant approach to 
some one thing.” In these words St. Thomas repeats the doctrine which 
already had been given by St. Augustine and St. Anselm: multiplicity of 
being comes from unity. Then he goes a step further and sets forth this 
reason. “For if that reality of itself belonged to each of them, there 
would be no reason why it were found in one more perfectly than in the 
other. It is right to admit one being which is most perfect and is being 
in the truest sense; this is clear, for there is some mover which is alto- 
gether immoveable and most perfect. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
other less perfect beings receive being from that which is most perfect.” 14 

St. Thomas adds the third reason in which he draws the conclusion from 
the two foregoing reasons. “That being which is of another is reduced 
as to its cause to that which is of itself. It ought to be maintained that 
there exists some being which is its own very being; for there must needs 
be some first being which is pure act in which there is no composition. Iv 
is, therefore, necessary that from this one being are all other beings, which 


are not their own being but which have their being by way of partici- 
pation.” 15 


14“ Secunda ratio est, quia, cum aliquid invenitur a pluribus diversimode 
participatum, oportet quod ab eo in quo perfectissime invenitur, attribuatur 
omnibus illis in quibus imperfecte invenitur. Nam ea quae positive se- 
cundum magis et minus dicuntur, hoc habent ex accessu remotiori vel 
propinquiori ad aliquid unum; si enim unicuique eorum ex seipso illud 
conveniret, non esset ratio cur perfectius in uno quam in alio inveniretur. 
* uate Est autem ponere unum ens, quod est perfectissimum et verissi- 
mum ens: quod ex hoc probatur, quia est aliquid movens omnino immobile 


et perfectissimum. . . . Oportet ergo quod omnia alia minus perfecta ab 
ipso esse recipiant.” Ibidem. 


15“ Tertia ratio est, quia illud quod est per alterum, reducitur sicut in 
causam ad illud quod est per se..... Est autem ponere aliquod ens quod 


est ipsum suum esse: quod ex hoc probatur, quia oportet esse aliquod 
primum ens quod sit actus purus, in quo nulla sit compositio. Unde opor- 
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In this article St. Thomas gives twice the reason why a plurality of 
things with a common nature cannot have existence of themselves. This 
reason deserves our attention. In the first case it is given this formulation: 
“it cannot be that what is common to two things belongs of itself to both 
of them; for either of them, just as it is in itself, is different from the 
other.” This means that the common element, if it existed of itself, would 
afford no reason for the difference between the two things. This points to 
the relation between this pair of terms: ground and consequence, reason 
and consequence; this is the relation between the two predicables essentia 
and proprium; both essentia and proprium are bound together by their very 
content or of themselves. This relation implies that one thing is derived 
from the other, if the latter contains the reason from which the former 
necessarily proceeds. The second reason is framed as follows: “ those things 
which possess a positive reality in a greater or lesser degree, are that way 
on account of their nearer or more distant approach to some one thing; for 
if that reality belonged of itself to each of them, there would be no reason 
why it were found in one of them more perfectly than in the other.” 
This leading principle of the argumentation may be expressed as follows: 
anything that exists of its own nature, does not have in itself the reason 
for its partial absence or non-existence; when a being exists in virtue of 
its own nature, it cannot give an account of the partial absence of that 
same nature. This again is the relation between essence and proprium: 
an essence does not contain in itself the reason or ground for a proprium 
or a consequence which is a partial denial of that essence; an essence does 
not contain in itself the reason for its own non-being. This principle is 
not that of sufficient reason nor that of causality; it is the unique meta- 
physical relation between essentia and proprium. St. Thomas makes fre- 
quent use of it without, however, giving it a distinctive name. 

We make now use of this principle in order to give a rational account 
of the origin of the immense variety of realities which are found in the 
visible universe. The reality of cognition is dispersed among the things 
of nature in the greatest variety: its lowest degree is in the unicellular 
beings, fishes have more of perception, still higher perception is found in 
birds, the cognition of mammals is on a higher level, man is endowed 
with the highest cognition on earth. Now if the reality of cognition in 
the universe existed of itself or in virtue of its own nature, as naturalism 
claims, this self-existing cognition would be the reason of its intellectual 
quality in man, and also the reason of the absence of intellectuality in 
animals and lower beings. If the universe is rational, and if rationality 
has it in its essence to exist, or if rationality means to be, its consequence 
cannot be lack of rationality; if rationality means existence, it cannot 
be the ground of its absence; yet the lack of rationality is in the life 
of plants, animals and in inanimate matter; even cases of irrationality 
are not missing. If the order of the universe exists of itself, or if order 
of its nature entails existence, its consequence cannot be disorder or mis- 
fits; and there are many cases of disorder in the universe, such as inunda- 





tet quod ab uno illo ente omnia alia sint, quaecumque non sunt suum esse, 
sed habent esse per modum participationis.” Ibidem. 
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tion, fires, earthquakes. If the life in the universe exists of itself, if life 
means existence, how can it be the property of life to come to an end? 
yet not only individual living beings die, but all life in the universe tends 
towards rigor and death. If the moral order which is inherent in human 
nature exists of itself, if the moral order means existence, its consequence 
or property cannot be moral disorder, of which there is a great deal in 
mankind. If consciousness which is found in men and animals requires 
existence by its nature, this self-existent consciousness denies itself the 
greatest amount of existence in lower beings and is very partial in men. 
Striving, aspiration, making effort, pervades all nature; life in plants strives 
to complete vegetation, animals strive to complete their sense-life, man 
makes efforts to accomplish his rational pursuits. Now if all striving in 
the universe implies existence in its essence, if striving means to be, then 
the consequence of this self-existent effort cannot be that there is no 
sensitive striving in plants, no rational striving in animals. What does all 
this imply? It implies that in our self-existent universe the essences of 
cognition, order, rationality, life, consciousness, striving, have such propria 
as deny the essence. This is the denial of the metaphysical relation be- 
tween essentia and proprium. If, therefore, naturalism declares that the 
variegated floor of the universe exists of itself, those who hold this doctrine 
can do so only by denying the metaphysical principle which rules that the 
essence is the ground for its propria; in their statement the consequence 
is such that it denies its own ground or reason. If the universe means 
self-existence and the actual existence is but 50% existence, then self- 
existence entails 50% non-existence as its consequence. This is utterly 
irrational and destructive of all scientific work; indeed, no scientist sets 
up a hypothesis and deduces from it such consequences as are destructive 
of the hypothesis; deduction must be in agreement with the hypothesis, 
not repugnant with it. The self-existence of the visible universe is an 
utterly irrational statement. 

What does St. Thomas do in order to avoid this irrationality? He passes 
from the limitation or finiteness of the things of the universe to their being 
caused by God: what is finite or limited has been caused. St. Thomas ex- 
plains: “. . . although the relation to its cause is not contained in the 
definition of the thing which has been caused, yet this relation to its 
cause follows from the nature of the being that is caused; for from this 
that something is a being by participation it follows that it has been 
caused. Whence such a being cannot but be caused.”16 We have here 
again the relation between essence and proprium, ground or reason and con- 
sequence. The essence of a finite or limited being has for its proprium that 
it is caused. This property of a finite being that it has been caused gives a 
complete explication of the origin of the variety of degrees in the things 
of the universe. For if the things of nature have received what they are 


16“. . . licet habitudo ad causam non intret definitionem entis, quod est 


causatum, tamen consequitur ad ea, quae sunt de ejus ratione, quia ex hoc 
quod aliquid est ens per participationem, sequitur quod sit causatum ab 
alio. Unde hujusmodi ens non potest esse quin sit causatum.” S. th., I, 
q. 44, a. 1, ad 1. 
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from the Highest Being, that is of itself, this gives an adequate rational 
account of the variety of degrees which are found in them. Indeed, the 
Being which exists of itself and whose essence is the fulness of perfection, 
has formed the things of nature in such a way that the life in plants is 
only vegetation, in animals he has added sensation to vegetation, to man 
he has given in addition rationality. The Highest Being, by his free will, 
has arranged that the primitive particles of matter should have a certain 
amount of energy and be ruled by certain determined laws, that they 
should form a certain number of elements, that some elements should be 
endowed with this affinity, others with other affinity; that a number of 
minerals should take on one form of crystals, others another form. This 
is an altogether rational account of the variegated floor of the visible uni- 
verse: the different degrees of reality have their reason in the free will 
of the Creator. St. Augustine and St. Anselm have made the same state- 
ment; but St. Thomas with his penetrating genius bases it on the last 
underived and primitive metaphysical principle of the Realgrund, the rela- 
tion between essence and proprium. 

The fourth argument for the existence of God, which is drawn from the 
immense variety of realities that are found in the universe, derives its 
metaphysical evidence and necessity from the relation between essence and 
proprium, between ground or reason and consequence; it states that the 
variety of realities cannot be the proprium of a self-existent being, but is 
the work freely devised by the Highest Being. St. Thomas frequently re- 
turns to this argument, some times explicitly, at other times rather briefly; 
he seems to lay special stress on the value and efficacy of this fourth 
argument. 

In the work Contra Gentiles, b. 2, ch. 15, he expounds the doctrine: 
“God is for all things the cause of being”. He proposes this argument: 
“That which belongs to a being by its nature and not in virtue of some 
cause, is not found in it to a minor degree or in a deficient way ..... 
Ii, however, the nature or whatness of a thing remains entire, but is 
realized in a lesser degree, it is clear that this minor degree is not due 
absolutely to the nature of the thing, but is derived from some other 
cause, by the inhibiting influence of which the lesser degree has been 
brought about. What, therefore, belongs to a being in a lesser degree 
than to other beings, does not come to it by its nature, but from some 
other cause. Therefore the cause of the different things which form a 
group of a certain kind is that being, of which that same kind is predicated 
in the highest degree. . . . Now God is being in the highest degree; He, 
therefore, is the cause of all things of which being is predicated.”17 When 


17“ Quod alicui convenit ex sua natura, et non ex aliqua causa, minora- 
tum in eo, et deficiens esse non potest. ... Si autem natura, vel quiddi- 
tate rei integra manente, aliquid minoratum inveniatur, jam patet quod 
illud non simpliciter dependet ex illa natura, sed ex aliqua alia causa, per 
cujus remotionem minoratur. Quod igitur alicui minus convenit quam 
aliis, non convenit ei ex sua natura tantum, sed ex alia causa. Illud igitur 
erit causa omnium in aliquo genere, cui maxime convenit illius generis 
praedicatio. .... Deus autem est maxime ens, ... . ipse igitur est causa 
omnium de quibus ens praedicatur.” C. Gent., 1. 2, c. 15, s. 3. 
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he says: if the nature or whatness of a thing remains entire, but is realized 
in a lesser degree, it is clear that this minor degree is not due absolutely 
to the nature of the thing, St. Thomas is guided by the principle that 
the essence cannot be the reason or ground for the deficiency of that 
same essence; this again is the relation between essence and its necessary 
proprium. 

The same reason, in a different formulation, is developed in the same 
chapter, when we read: “-What is predicated of a thing as constituting it, 
is the cause of all that is predicated by participation, as fire is the cause 
of all fiery things, in so far as they are such. God, however, is being by 
his essence, for he is being itself; every other being is being by participa- 
tion; for a being that is its own being can only be one. Therefore God 
is the cause of being for all other beings.”18 In this passage St. Thomas 
draws the same conclusion as he does in §. th., I, q. 44, a. 1, ad 1: if the 
essence of a thing is limited or finite, its necessary consequence or pro- 
prium is that it is a caused being. 

St. Thomas repeats the same line of reasoning in S. th., I, q. 44, a. 1: “It 
is necessary that every being which in some way is, is from God. For if a 
perfection is found in a being by participation, it must have been caused 
in it by that being to which the same perfection belongs by nature; as iron 
is made fiery by fire. Now God is the being that subsists of itself. Being 
that exists of itself can only be one. It, therefore, remains that all other 
beings, besides God, are not their own being, but they participate being. 
Hence it is necessary that all things which differ among themselves on 
account of a diverse participation of being, so as to be more perfect or less 
perfect, are caused by the first being which is being most perfectly.” 19 
This argumentation is guided by the relation of essence and proprium, for 
it is stated that it belongs to a finite or limited being to be caused. 

The fourth Thomistic argument for the existence of God takes its start 
from the character of finiteness or limitation which is common to the things 
of the visible universe, the great variety of which impresses the beholder. 
St. Thomas calls a finite being ens per participationem. This term, ens per 
participationem, has been taken over from Plato, who held that things of 
this world, substantial and accidental, are faint or defective imitations or 


18“ Ttem: quod per essentiam dicitur est causa omnium quae per partici- 
pationem dicuntur, sicut ignis est causa omnium ignitorum, in quantum 
hujusmodi. Deus autem est ens per essentiam suam, quia est ipsum esse, 
omne autem aliud ens est ens per participationem, quia ens quod sit suum 
esse non potest esse nisi unum. Deus igitur est causa essendi omnibus 
aliis.” Ibid., s. 5. 


19 “ Necesse est dicere omne ens, quod quocunque modo est, a Deo esse. 
Si enim aliquid invenitur in aliquo per participationem, necesse est quod 
causetur in ipso ab eo cui essentialiter convenit; sicut ferrum fit ignitum 


ab igne. Ostensum est autem .. . quod Deus est ipsum esse per se sub- 
sistens. Et iterum ostensum est quod esse subsistens non potest esse nisi 
URUM, ..... Relinquitur ergo quod omnia alia a Deo non sint suum 


esse, sed participant esse. Necesse est igitur omnia quae diversificantur 
secundum diversam participationem essendi, ut sint perfectius, vel minus 
perfecte, causari ab uno primo ente, quod perfectissime est.” S. th., I, 
q. 44, a. 1. 
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participations of .he ideas, while the latter are perfect patterns of being. 
The same term, ens per participationem, occurs frequently with St. Thomas; 
occasionally he explains its meaning. “.... for to participate is nothing 
else but to have a partial share in something.” 20 “That which is shared is 
set according to the mode of the being which shares, and, therefore, is 
partially shared, and not according to the whole amount of the perfec- 
tion.” 21 “That which has being and is not being is a shared being.” 22 
“ Nothing but the universal good can give satisfaction to the will of man; 
this is not found in any created being but in God alone; for every creature 
has a shared goodness.” 23 “ Because the created form thus subsisting has 
being, and is not its being, it is necessary that its being itself be received, 
and narrowed to a limited nature. Whence it cannot be infinite in the 
absolute sense.” 24 St. Thomas sees here the close relation between the 
essence and its proprium: if the essence is being itself, the consequence is 
infinite being; if, however, the essence is not being itself, the consequence 
is limited being. 

In S. th., I, q. 2, a. 3, St. Thomas brings the argument from the grades of 
perfection in a very brief, concise and summary form. He says: “The 
fourth way is taken from the degrees which are found in things. Now there 
is found in things a higher and a lower degree of goodness, truth, and 
nobility; and with other features it is the same way. But less or more is 
predicated of things which differ among themselves, in so far as they ap- 
proach in diverse degree towards something which is in the highest degree. 
There is, therefore, something which is most true, best, and most noble, and 
consequently being in the highest degree. For what is true in the highest 
degree, is being in the highest degree. But a reality which is said to be 
‘highest in some kind, is the cause of all things which belong to that kind. 
There is, therefore, a being which is for all beings the cause of their being, 
their goodness, and any other perfection; and this being we call God.” 25 


20“ | . ab alio partialiter accipere” .. “In 1. 2. de coelo et mundo, c. 
12, lect. 18, n. 6 


21“ Qmne quod participatur determinatur ad modum participati, et sic 
partialiter habetur, et non secundum omnem perfectionis modum.” C. 
gent., 1. 1, c. 32, s. 5. 


22“Tllud quod habet esse et non est esse, est ens per participationem.” 
S. th., I, q. 3, a. 4. 


23“ | . nihil potest quietare voluntatem hominis nisi bonum universale; 


quod non invenitur in aliquo creato, sed solum in Deo; quia omnis creatura 
habet bonitatem participatam.” S. th., I-II, q. 2, a. 8. 


24“ |. quia forma creata sic subsistens habet esse, et non est suum 


esse, necesse est quod ipsum ejus esse sit receptum, et contractum ad 
T8T naturam. Unde non potest esse infinitum simpliciter.” S. th., 
as, Be 


25“ Quarta via sumitur ex gradibus qui in rebus inveniuntur. Invenitur 
enim in rebus aliquid magis et minus bonum, et verum, et nobile; et sic 
de aliis hujusmodi. Sed magis et minus dicuntur de diversis, secundum 
quod appropinquant diversimode ad aliquid guod maxime est; ... Est 
igitur aliquid quod est verissimum, et optimum, et nobilissimum, et per 
consequens maxime ens. Nam quae sunt maxime vera, sunt maxime 
entia ... Quod autem dicitur maxime tale in aliquo genere est causa 
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This argument, as it stands, though it is valid, will be little appreciated 
unless it is compared with the other texts, where St. Thomas treats the 
matter more fully. Hence we understand the advice of Fr. McNicholl O.P., 
who writes: “ Each word in the arguments supposes a train of thought, a 
mental orientation, which can now be acquired only after years of thought 
and study. To appreciate the full force and significance of these proofs we 
have to recapture, as far as possible, the mentality of St. Thomas, to under- 
stand them as he did . . .” 26 

When we weigh the evidence of the existence of God, as it appears in the 
demonstration from the variety of perfections in the visible universe, we 
find that St. Augustine and St. Thomas proffer this same line of reasoning 
as valid. St. Augustine remains in the Platonic tradition, which held that 
the multiplicity of individuals within a given kind is derived from one 
highest pattern which exists and in which that same kind is at its best. 
St. Thomas brings the same argument, but he goes beyond the Platonic tra- 
dition. He sees the evidence of the argument in the relation between the 
two predicables, the essence and the proprium. It does not seem that St. 
Thomas refers to Aristotelian texts in order to set up this principle, but he 
establishes it by his own power of penetration. He regards the relation 
between essentia and proprium as primary and fundamental and as unde- 
rived from any other relation; it is a first principle in the truest sense. 
St. Thomas does not give this principle a special formulation, but he allows 
himself to be guided by it in his reasoning processes. 


Gerarp Esser, S.V.D. 
St. Mary’s Mission House 
Techny, Illinois 





CoMMENTARY ON FATHER Esser’s PAPER 


It is of the nature of philosophical thinking that any expression in human 
language necessarily leaves much unsaid and generates, as a result, a whole 
host of questions of interpretation. This is most true, because of the pro- 
fundity of their thought, of the greatest thinkers, such as Augustine and 
Aquinas. And Father Esser’s topic is pre-eminently an instance of this 
sort, since in the case of Augustine it deals with the central concepts of his 
philosophy, and in the case of Aquinas, it involves ideas which seem to be 
grafted on his thought from an alien growth and do not readily find a place 
in a schematic presentation of his system. 

Father Esser has chosen the simple, straightforward method of positive 
exposition rather than the involved and interminable discussion of the 
problems of interpretation and divergent opinions. In the course of his 
discussion he has given his answer to some of the problems. Perhaps this 





omnium quae sunt illius generis; .... Ergo est aliquid quod omnibus entibus 
est causa esse, et bonitatis, et cujuslibet perfectionis; et hoc dicimus 
Deum.” S. th., I, q. 2, a. 3. 


26 The Thomist, 12 (1949), p. 457. 
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commentary can best perform its function by giving expression to those 
so that Father Esser’s replies will stand out in greater relief. 


St. Augustine 


There is no doubt that for Augustine the Platonic philosophy of partici- 
pation is worked into the very substance of his thought, and that for him 
also philosophy is essentially a dialectic by which the mind (and heart) 
ascends to God. But it is a question whether the combination of the two 
is exactly what St. Thomas had in mind in the Fourth Way. 

1. First of all, it does not appear that when St. Augustine is making his 
argument that God is Good itself, or Beauty itself, the arrangement of 
reality into an ascending hierarchical scale is of any importance. For ex- 
ample, in the passage of the De Trinitate to which Father Esser refers (Bk. 
VIII, ch. 3, n. 4; PL 42, 949), St. Augustine begins with the goodness of 
the earth, its hills and fields, rises to the goodness of a human dwelling, to 
animals, drops to the goodness of climate and good food, rises again to 
goodness of human features and friendship, and virtue, drops to wealth, 
and ends with the goodness of music. The issue here is not the rising scale 
of good, but the particularity of good, that there are many particular kinds 
of good, or many particular good things, but there is one good which is not 
a kind of good, but goodness itself. The fact of increase or decrease in 
goodness on the part of the human soul is brought in, but only to prove the 
mutability of the soul in goodness, and hence derivation of its goodness 
from Goodness itself. 

The passage from the commentary on Psalm 26 yields the same indiffer- 
ence to a hierarchical arrangement of beings. If one were to look for a 
parallel in Aristotelian Scholastic terms to the doctrine that Augustine is 
expressing here, it would be that of the transcendentals, where the different 
ways in which the transcendental “good” is verified in things is not so 
much in focus as that all things are good by virtue of that one goodness. 

The really curious feature of the passage in the De Trinitate is that after 
achieving, by what is apparently a process of abstraction from particulars 
(in St. Thomas’ words: consideratio quidditatis absoluta ab existentia in re 
vel in mente) a general nature, and in the case under discussion, the 
transcendental notion of “the good,” Augustine immediately labels that 
“good” God (ita Deum videbis). This of course involves a number of 
traditionai Augustinian questions: ontologism, illuminationism, innatism, 
realism. A question which might be singled out here is whether there is 
in St. Augustine any equivalent to the Aristotelian-Thomistic general tran- 
scendental concept. And if there is not, then the question arises whether 
a syllogistic demonstration of the existence of God, such as modern scho- 
lasticism is accustomed to give in interpretation of St. Thomas, is possible 
to Augustine. And if this again is answered in the negative, then in what 
sense can one say that the Fourth Way and Augustine’s proof by partici- 
pation are substantially the same argument? 

2. Dialectic can almost be said to be the heart of Platonic and Patristic 
philosophy in general, and St. Augustine is no exception. The process of 
“traversing the whole of creation until one arrives at the Creator of all 
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things” defines the “ elevationes mentis in Deum” which in turn defines 
philosophy for this whole tradition of Christian thought. Aad in this 
process the hierarchical arrangement of beings is central, without a doubt. 
Moreover, and this perhaps receives greater emphasis in Augustine, the 
evaluation of the grades of being, i.e. the judgment by which one grade is 
recognized as better than another, is of capital importance. But the peculi- 
arity, if we may call it that, of Augustine is that his arrival at a “better 
than anything else,” or God, is not the end of his dialectic, but only the 
first step. For him all that this demonstrates is that there is a regula in 
the mind according to which the relative values of things, even God, is 
judged. And it is this “regula” present to the mind which brings Augus- 
tine to the last stage of his dialectic and to God. 

This is the case in the passage Father Esser quotes from the De Doctrina 
Christiana (PL 34, 22) in which Augustine arrives at God as the melior. 
But having arrived at God thus and defined Him thus, Augustine brings 
the passage to a climax with the statement: “Ipsam quippe regulam veri- 
tatis, qua illam clamant esse meliorem, incommutabilem vident; nec uspiam 
nisi supra suam naturam vident, quandoquidem se vident mutabiles.” It is 
the incommutablis veritas which is the norm by which everything is judged, 
and it is by this fact that its superiority to all mutable things is shown 
(Cf. De Libero Arbitrio II, c. 12, n. 34; PL 32, 1259). 

A difficulty against this interpretation of Augustine’s dialectic is the 
passage Father Esser adduces from the De Libero Arbitrio-as a forerunner 
of the Fourth Way. There Augustine argues that mutable things cannot 
be the cause of their own perfection, since nothing can give itself what it 
does not have. Consequently all such things must be formed by the 
eternal and immutable form. This passage contains all the elements of 
the argument from contingency in the style of St. Thomas, without any 
reduction to the interior truth. I would make two comments here. The 
first is that this passage comes after the fact of God’s existence has been 
established and has as its purpose the demonstration of God’s exemplarity 
and causation. It stands, therefore, in relation to Augustine’s proof of God 
somewhat as Q. 44 in the Summa Theologiae stands to Q. 2, a. 3. In other 
words once the existence of God is established as the ultimate being 
superior to our minds, then Augustine takes up His relation to the world 
as Creator and Former. In this context he no longer proceeds by the 
method of interiority but develops the objective relations of God to 
creation. 

St. Thomas 


With regard to St. Thomas’ Fourth Way there is no end of aporiait. The 
first is the relation of the parts of the proof to each other. There are 
obviously two major parts to the proof. The first establishes the fact that 
there is a mazxime ens and the second that this mazime ens is the cause 
of all. It is to this last that St. Thomas gives the name of God. Now, 
it is a puzzle why St. Thomas included this second part. It would seem 
to belong properly to the treatise on creation, Q. 44. Moreover, when St. 
Thomas gave this proof in the Contra Gentiles I, c. 13, he stopped with the 
mazime ens and called this God. It is for such reasons that some commen- 
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tators have considered the second part as non-essential to the proof, a 
corollary that could just as readily be omitted. Others, however, main- 
tain that the proof intends to be a proof of God as cause, and therefore 
the second part is essential. In fact they would find the heart of the proof 
in this clause rather than in the first, since they feel that unless one estab- 
lishes the necessity of participated beings having a cause, one does not 
have a valid proof of God’s existence. 

2. This leads to the question of the relation of the proof to other similar 
passages in St. Thomas. For if it is the second part that is essential, then 
the parallel passages which will be studied to throw light on the proof will 
be those which are concerned with demonstrating God’s causality. Thus, 
Father Esser calls into use the passages from the De Potentia, Contra 
Gentiles II, c. 15, Summa Theologiae I, 44, all of which consider the task 
of demonstrating God’s existence already done with and have turned to the 
question of God’s causality of all other things. Father Esser, for instance, 
does not refer to the parallel passage in the Contra Gentiles (I, c. 13) where 
St. Thomas is explicitly demonstrating God’s existence. Here there is no 
parallel for the second part. It is simply omitted. 

In this view it is a question how intrinsic grades of being are to the proof. 
They would seem to be unessential, because all that is desired is demon- 
stration that participated or limited being must be a caused being. But 
this can be demonstrated without grades, simply on the fact of multiplicity. 
If there are only two beings, one must be participated, and therefore 
caused. True, the fact of participation does explain the possibility of 
grades, and grades manifest the fact of participation, but the dialectic by 
way of grades is not needed. 

3. This brings us to a third question: what is the function of the appeal 
to grades in the first part of the proof? Is it merely intended to demon- 
strate the fact that grades imply limitation on the part of all but the highest 
grade, so that the argument of the second part, from causality, can be given 
a foundation? Or does St. Thomas intend to argue that the fact of grades 
of being leads of itself to the existence of a maximum by a kind of natural 
dialectic of the mind, whereby in its recognition of grades it implicitly 
asserts the existence of a mazimum at the end of an ascending scale? This 
is the interpretation of Father Geiger (La Participation dans la philosophie 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin, 2nd ed., Paris, 1953, ch. XIII), and would fit also 
with the parallel passage in the Contra Gentiles I. The argument, then, 
would be something like this: 


The existence of grades of truth (beauty, nobility) demonstrates the 
existence of a maximum truth. 
Because things are said to be more or less with reference to some 
maximum. 
But there are grades of truth. 
Because there are grades of falsity. 
Therefore there is a maximum truth. 


But truth and being are convertible. 
Therefore there is a maximum being. 
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This argument has obvious difficulties, and no doubt it is for this reason 
that Scholastics have tended to translate it in the sense of causality. The 
first difficulty is that there seems to be a jump in the major and its sup- 
porting reason from the abstract to the concrete order. There is no doubt 
that the mind naturally judges greater or less according to some standard 
or norm. But does it follow that the norm then necessarily exists? It is 
the question which Aristotle himself raised in the De Anima (I, c. 1; 402b5) 
when discussing the question as to whether “soul” as a general term is 
simply an abstraction covering particular kinds of soul or whether it refers 
to some real soul. The same issue arises with regard to the idea of the 
good in the anti-Platonic chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics (I, c. 7). St. 
Thomas would seem to vote for Plato in this dispute, though it is curious 
that with regard to the Fourth Way and its parallel passages, he never 
attributes it either to Plato or to Augustine, but always to Aristotle. On 
what principle can St. Thomas justify his realism in this passage? St. 
Augustine has developed his doctrine of illumination precisely to give a 
foundation to judgments of this sort. But this explanation is forbidden to 
St. Thomas, unless one finds some counterpart to the theory of illumination 
in St. Thomas. Father Geiger thinks he has found it in St. Thomas’ theory 
of the dialectical character of the judgment. That, however, is as yet a 
very personal thesis which has not been generally accepted as yet by 
Thomists. Moreover, it requires an extremely close argument from scat- 
tered texts, and this makes the Fourth Way appear to be too technical a 
proof to be useful in the general way St. Thomas seems to have intended 
for the Summa. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the solution is to be 
found in this direction, that is, in unfolding a dialectic in the assertions of 
more or less on the part of the mind and in showing that this dialectic 
demonstrates the existence of an absolute, prior to any appeal to causality. 

Another question which is pertinent here regards the kinds of perfections 
which the proof has in mind. It is generally maintained that the argument 
applies only to transcendentals and simple perfections. The instances St. 
Thomas uses are in fact transcendentals. That seems to be necessary for 
his purposes, since he wishes to make the transition from perfections to 
being. The kind of perfection involved ought to be, it would seem, a 
matter of indifference to the causality interpretation, since any “more or 
less”, even of mixed perfections, will yield limited or participated perfec- 
tion, which consequently must be caused. 

It must be clear, I think, what answers Father Esser gives to these ques- 
tions. He has asserted that the Fourth Way must be interpreted in the 
light of the causality texts and has also defended the essential similarity 
between the argument viewed in this way and the arguments of Augustine 
and Anselm. The only point of difference which he indicates is that the 
first two failed to give the ultimate reason for their conclusions whereas 
St. Thomas supplied the lack in his assertion of the necessary relation 
between essence and proprium. Although I am a little puzzled here as to 
why Father Esser refers to this relation of necessary consequence as that 
of essence and proprium, there is no doubt that his interpretation of the 
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Fourth Way is clearer and more easily defended than the dialectical 
interpretation. Whether it is also a correct reading of the philosophers 
involved will be the task of this discussion to decide. 


Rosert F. Harvanek, S.J. 
West Baden College 


West Baden, Indiana 





PHILOSOPHICAL ProsteMs Division: THomas Davitt, Chairman 
Problem: The Finite God in Contemporary Philosophy 


Most people who hold that God exists and that His existence can be 
demonstrated mean by God a Being Who is infinite, all-perfect and dis- 
tinct from the world of beings which He creates. It comes, therefore, 
rather as a shock to hear God characterized as a finite being, or worse still, 
as a finite-infinite being. The curiosity that Aristotle attributed to man 
is set to wondering how such a viewpoint could ever be considered, let 
alone be set forth as a rational account of the nature of God. Yet it is 
an historical fact that much of modern speculation about God, particularly 
in the United States, centers around the theory that God is not omnipo- 
tent, but a finite being limited by obstacles and struggling eternally to 
overcome them in order to achieve purpose and value in the universe. 

There are many versions of this theory of the finite God. Of these, one 
of the most popular and influential is the finitism of Professor Edgar S. 
Brightman of Boston University. To his theories this paper is exclusively 
addressed. 

Brightman’s theology can be summed up in the following definition:. 
God is an infinitely good Person, the source of all good and purpose, Who 
achieves purpose and good by constant struggle against factors within Him 
called “The Given” that limits the power of his will. Some pertinent 
questions immediately suggest themselves. How does Brightman arrive 
at such a definition? What evidence suggest to him the characteristic of 
finitude in God? How can God be simultaneously infinite and finite? 
Before attempting to answer these questions we shall set forth the main 
lines of the epistemology and metaphysics which Brightman holds, be- 
cause it is in his views on the hypothetical character of knowledge and the 
nature of the real as personal that the finite-God theory is philosophically 
grounded. 

Brightman is a follower of the nineteenth century American philosopher, 
Borden P. Bowne. He professes with certain qualifications of his own the 
personalistic Idealism which Bowne advanced. According to Brightman 
only persons are real. The world of real being is a society of finite per- 
sons, and the finite-infinite Person Who is God. The existence of a non- 
personal, extra-mental world of matter is as equally absurd to Brightman 
as it was to Bishop Berkeley. Matter, as we shall see, has no separate 
existence since it is but an intrinsic manifestation of God. Brightman 
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defines a person as “a self that is potentially self-conscious, rational and 
ideal.”1 Thus a person is a self-conscious locus of experience who is 
rational in that he can reason from and about his experience and who is 
ideal because he experiences and pursues ideals or values. 

Experience, which Brightman defines as the total content of conscious- 
ness, is the primary constituent of personality.2 Now since there are no 
other beings except finite persons and the personal God, all knowledge 
must find its starting point in and must be relevant to, the experience of 
the person. There is an important difference however, between knowledge 
and experience. Experience means primarily the “ field of consciousness ”® 
But the field of consciousness is often bi-polar. That is, experience always 
includes a reference to consciousness as such, to the “datum self”, as 
Brightman calls it. This “datum self” is the present experience of the 
person.4 The datum-self is also referred to as an actual entity.5 For it 
and it alone is within experience, and as such its existence is the only 
existence given with absolute certitude. Besides the datum-self much of 
personal experience includes reference to objects which seem to have 
existence outside of experience. These extra-experiential and therefore, 
extra-personal objects are called by Brightman hypothetical entities by op- 
position to the actual entity of the datum-self.7 They are hypothetical be- 
cause their existence is beyond the confines of the person and therefore 
can not be immediately experienced. Their existence is a supposed or as- 
sumed existence as a hypothetical explanation of the present experience of 
the datum-self.8 

These references of experience to hypothetical entities are what Bright- 
man calls “ knowledge-claims ”.2 Thus present conscious experience may 
reveal not only the datum-self, or consciousness viewed ez parte subiecti 
but also knowledge-claims or references to other persons, the world and 
God. Knowledge itself, according to Brightman, consists in an experience 
whose knowledge-claim or reference to a hypothetical entity is “ well 
grounded in an examination of the relevant evidence and its logical rela- 
tions.” 10 Knowledge as opposed to experience never achieves the quality 
of absolute certitude, for its objects are always outside the confines of 


1E. 8. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1936, p. 350. 


2E. S. Brightman, Personality and Religion, New York: Abingdon Press, 
1934, p. 15. 


3A Philosophy of Religion, p. 164. 
4 Ibid., p. 227. 

5 Ibid., p. 228. 

6 Jbid., p. 165. 

7 Ibid., p. 228. 

8 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 165. 

10 Jbid. 
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immediate experience and only the existence of immediate experience 
has absolute certitude.11 

The key term in this description of Brightman’s epistemology and the 
one relevant to our particular discussion is hypothetical entity. God, if 
He exists at all, is a hypothetical entity. Hence we have now to discover 
the means of arriving at the existence of a hypothetical entity and the 
criteria which will enable us to know when we have arrived. The criteria 
of the knowledge of hypothetical entities are consistency and coherence.!* 
The method is the method of hypothesis and verification.13 

When is a hypothetical entity privileged with reality and when is it to 
be regarded merely as unreal or imaginary? First the knowledge claim 
which established a relationship to an extra-experiential object must be 
consistent. Consistency is the lack of contradiction between a rational 
account positing the existence of an hypothetical entity and the data of 
present experience. The second and more important criterion is that of 
coherence. A knowledge-claim is coherent when not only is is consistent 
with the facts of experience, but also gives an explanation of all of them 
taken together according to a synoptic view. Thus, as we shall see, finite 
experience exhibits a clear reference to a personal and finite God as an 
extra-experiential object. Now such a belief is not inconsistent with the 
facts. That a personal God exists and that religious experience contains 
the factual element of the existence of surd evil involve no contradiction. 
The knowledge-claim must, however, be more than merely consistent with 
experience. It must also explain experience. According to the criterion 
of coherence one can decide: whether belief in a personal finite God ex- 
plains why surd evil exists; why evolution proceeds in the way that it 
does; why the structure of our experience is what it is. If the belief or 
knowledge-claim that there is a personal finite God gives an adequate 
coherent explanation of these elements of experience, it is knowledge with 
a high degree of probability and as such is .Jout real and not imaginary 
entities. 

Brightman’s epistemology is in a sense a kind of reasoned realism. Un- 
like Descartes’ version, however, the reasoning that extra-experiential ob- 
jects truly exist never achieves certitude. Dogmatic finality even with 
respect to the existence of other finite persons, let alone the Supreme 
Person, God, can never be attained. The very frequency with which new 
experiences appear makes it impossible for knowledge-claims about hypo- 
thetical entities ever to attain to the status of being the only possible 
hypothesis. Just as new hypotheses are constantly replacing the old in 
experimental science, so the history of theology may be viewed as one 
long story of the evolution of hypotheses which, as time passes, approxi- 
mate the reality of God.14 


11 Jbid., p. 166. 

12 Jbid., pp. 189-192. 

13 Jbid., p. 193. 

14, S. Brightman, The Problem of God, New York: Abingdon Press, 


1930, p. 107; cf. also pp. 62-106 where Brightman traces out the historical 


process of what he calls “ the expansion ” and “ contraction ” of the idea of 
God. 
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We have now seen what is, according to Professor Brightman, the na- 
ture of knowing and the known and the criteria of true knowledge. There 
remains to consider his methodology. Brightman’s methodology with re- 
spect to our knowledge of God amounts to a kind of theological version 
of the hypothetical-deductive method of modern science. 

As we have noted, the starting point of cognition is the conscious ex- 
perience of the datum self. The first stage in the method involves a 
synoptic survey of all the data of experience. This data includes pre- 
scientific and scientific experiences.15 The former are the actual every day 
elements of consciousness of the person—sense experience, feelings, desires, 
beliefs, thoughts, etc. The latter is the controlled observation of experi- 
mental science. The second stage of method is the construction of a 
reasonable hypothesis as suggested by a total view of experience. The third 
and final stage is the verification of the hypothesis. Verification is the 
procedure whereby the hypothetical claim to the existence of God is seen 
to be a coherent organization of all the facts of experience. Thus, a hy- 
pothesis about the nature of God is verified when it is seen that the hy- 
pothesis offers a rational account of all the elements in experience. 

A summary of Brightman’s thought to this point reveals these major 
conclusions: 1. Any knowledge about God has only the status of an hy- 
pothesis, since God is not an actual entity in the consciousness of each one 
of us. 2. A hypothesis about the reality which is God should originate in 
and be confirmed by conscious experience. 3. If the hypothesis is so veri- 
fied, it possesses a high degree of probability, but there is no absolute 
certitude that God is as the hypothesis describes Him to be. 

We are now in a position to examine Brightman’s actual. The start- 
ing point of theology must be the concrete conscious experience of the 
finite person. In particular, religious experience, which is the experience 
of value, calls for an explanation in terms of God.16 We shall withhold 
a more complete discussion of Brightman’s theory of value and disvalue 
until we treat of the precise nature of Divine finitude. Suffice it to say 
here that, in general, value for Birghtman, means good, i.e., “ whatever is 
actually . . . desired or enjoyed by anyone at any time.”17 The experi- 
ence of value includes two elements: an appreciation of value and a belief 
that the universe is in the main friendly to value.18 Now the problem of 
God is the problem of value.1® Brightman defines God in what the 
Scholastics would call a nominal definition, as “the Source and Conserver 
of Values”. In his terminology, a remarkably recondite one incidentally, 
God is Aziogenesis and Aziosoteria.29 

Such being the case, Brightman’s problem is to describe the nature of 
God. Note what is to be described—the nature of God. There is no prob- 


15 A Philosophy of Religion, p. 9. 
16 [bid., p. 85. 

17 Ibid., p. 88. 

18 Jbid., p. 86. 

19 Jbid., p. 209. 

20 Ibid. 
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lem in establishing His existence. True, Brightman distinguishes between 
saying “that” God is and saying “what” God is. But the former ques- 
tion is of little importance.21 No one, he claims, not even the atheists, 
deny that a source of values exists. For Brightman the only problem is 
to specify the nature of that source. For this reason, Brightman’s critique 
of the traditional proofs for God’s existence (all of which he dismisses) is 
irrelevant; 22 he is quite ignorant of what they are intended to prove. 

Professor Brightman actually proposes with respect to the nature of 
God two hypotheses which, he claims, best explain conscious experience. 
The first is the hypothesis that God is a Person, the second that God is a 
finite-infinite Person. In the case of the first, our author claims that he 
is not alone in subscribing to it. Aristotle, St. Thomas, and John Calvin 
are but a few who hold that God is a Person.23 The second hypothesis, 
however, separates the theistic absolutists from the theistic finitists. Thus 
Aristotle, St. Thomas and Calvin belong in the former category since they 
hold the hypothesis that God is an omnipotent Person, while Brightman 
opts for the hypothesis that God is finite.24 

Brightman has stated in a number of works his arguments that the 
Supreme Being is a person. The locus classicus of these is contained in 
his Personality and Religion.25 The facts of experience are evident: a 
kaleidoscope of suffering, evil, yearning for the good, prayer, purpose, and 
faith. The account which best explains these data with coherence and 
consistency is the hypothesis that God is a person. 

Brightman defines the hypothesis thus: 


“ God is a conscious Being, a unitary Spirit, Who knows and wills and 
feels forever, with unfailing memory, reason and purpose. In contrast 
to man he is bound to no particular biological organism; he uses the 
entire universe as his body.” 26 


Now to test the hypothesis. If God is a person, it should be true a) 
that the structure of nature is purposeful and conformed to law; b) that 
man should be capable of responsible choice and moral achievement; c) 
that the external world should be to some extent amenable to human 
uses.27 But nature, as science reveals, does conform to law and manifests 
purpose. All the evidence of history and psychology point to the capability 
of man for moral achievement. Also he can adapt his environment to 
his own uses. Therefore the hypothesis is confirmed—God is a Person. 


21 Jbid., p. 203. 


22 The Problem of God, pp. 147-148. The three traditional proofs, onto- 
logical, cosmological and teleological are all rejected on the ground that 
they do not explain conscious experience as a whole. 


23 Personality and Religion, p. 57. 
24 A Philosophy of Religion, p. 282. 


25 Pp. 52-70; cf. also A Philosophy of Religion, pp. 224-239; The Problem 
of God, pp. 139-165. 


26 Personality and Religion, p. 55. 
27 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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But, does not his method of verifying the hypothesis involve the formal 
fallacy of positing the consequent? True, Brightman says, but the formal 
fallacy does not destroy its material truth.28 All inductive arguments in- 
volve a leap from particular to universal, from particular experience to 
scientific generalization. No hypothesis, religious or scientific, ever carries 
with it the certainty that it is the only possible one. All the knowledge 
of God, and of the world, as distinguished from the present experience of 
the datum-self is probable only. Granted this, however, “man can see 
that faith in a personal God has a degree of probability which exceeds that 
of rival theories.”2® That is, no other hypothesis proposes a more con- 
nected view of the content of conscious experience. 

Clearly Brightman’s theology is a hypothetical theology. There is no 
question but that it is consciously modelled on modern scientific knowledge. 
Now modern science is not the least concerned that its methodology is 
formally fallacious. The present day scientist is interested in achieving a 
rational account of nature which will allow him to use nature. Every 
great scientific hypothesis allows its user to penetrate to some degree the 
intelligibility of matter so that he can use matter to make things. So it 
is with Professor Brightman’s theology. The hypothesis of God as a per- 
son is valid precisely because it best organizes the moral life. Thus 
Brightman can say that even if the hypothesis is formally fallacious, and 
hence only probable, it will still allow man to “ direct life from chaos and 
contradiction toward integration and coherence.” 3® To take a dogmatic 
stand as did the medieval theologians that one’s views on God are certain— 
is to remove the possibility of growth. The only road to truth about God 
is through a succession of hypotheses. 

Substitute “the material order” for the word “God” in the previous 
paragraph and one has pretty much the standard attitude of modern sci- 
entists toward their methodology and its object. What Brightman never 
seems to question is the advisability of transferring the methods and data 
of one discipline into another. Apparently only time delivering up its 
historical consequence, of which plenty are now evident, will teach the 
moderns that such a transfer is the ruin of philosophy. Even worse, how- 
ever, is the fact that Brightman’s understanding of the methodology which 
he imports into his theology is at best naive, and often approaches peril- 
ously close to the Sunday supplement attitude. 

The hypothesis that God is a Person means that He is “supremely 
conscious, supremely valuable, and supremely creative.” 31 As with human 
persons, the constitutive of divine personality is conscious experience.32 
God’s conscious experience, like that of man, includes feeling, knowing and 
willing.33 Now the question arises: if God and man are both persons, does 


28 Jbid., pp. 62-63. 

29 Jbid., p. 63. 

30 A Philosophy of Religion, p. 202. 
31 The Problem of God, p. 113. 

32 4 Philosophy of Religion, p. 226. 


33 E. S. Brightman, Js God a Person?, New York: Association Press, 
1932, p. 55. 
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the category of person apply univocally? Brightman’s answers are vague. 
Human beings, he says, are never fully personal, for, unlike God they never 
attain the condition of pure self-conscious experience.34 Human experience 
is fragmentary and chaotic; divine experience is a perfect whole. Still 
it is hard to see how the term as used by Brightman is not univocal. It is 
the content of human conscious experience which provides the means of 
establishing the character of divine experience. There may be experiences 
which God has about which we know little or nothing; but even here 
scientific knowledge of light rays provides clues of the greater intensity 
of divine experience. 

Plainly the machinery of analogy is absent. The only way which Bright- 
man can find to elevate God above man is to say that God is superhumanly 
personal.35 In that case aside from being more intense and more of a 
unity, divine experience which is the esse of God 36 is pretty much the 
same as human experience which is the esse of human persons. For that 
reason Brightman’s position is extremely vulnerable to the charge of 
anthropomorphism. 

Besides conscious experience the personal God includes creative energy 
or will.37 What does God create? Nothing but other persons. They are 
truly created and are distinct from God. The existence of a world of 
matter distinct from personality is quite another thing. Here Brightman 
exhibits a kind of idealistic pantheism. Following Berkeley, Brightman 
maintains that only spirits or persons are truly existent. Matter is nothing 
but a “form of spirit”. It is “the very will and experience of God in 
action in one of its realms”.38 Thus evolution as a process of matter is 
the striving of God Himself. In fact all the processes of the universe 
which are the objects of physics are forms of God’s conscious purpose. 
But while purpose is quite clearly manifest in the actions and processes of 
nature there is at the same time considerable evidence of a lack of pur- 
pose, of failure and frustration. Thus, if evolution is God’s conscious 
rational will, it seems that His will is not powerful enough to control com- 
pletely the evolutionary progress. God’s will is unfailingly good and 
therefore intends the best. Yet the best is quite evidently not always 
achieved in nature despite the fact that “every event in nature is God’s 
own conscious deed.” 39 

According to Professor Brightman there are two possible answers to 
the problem. Either God is omnipotent—in which case the evident evil, 
frustration, and lack of purpose in nature is due to God alone; or God is 
all-good—in which case his will for the good is limited by an evil not of 


34 Jbid., p. 53. 

35 A Philosophy of Religion, p. 237. 
36 Jbid., p. 226. 

37 Ibid. 


38 Is God a Person?, p. 14. 


89 E, S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy, First Ed., New York: 
Henry Holt, 1925, p. 336. 
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his own making. Brightman holds for the latter explanation in his hy- 
pothesis of the finite God. 

Brightman emphasizes that goodness is the most essential attribute of 
God.4° The idea of God, he says in an early work, is primarily a value 
idea.41 Trust and confidence belong to a good God. How can one pray 
to a God Who in His absolute power is utterly divorced from man’s life of 
experience? Omnipotence, in any case, is an abstraction and cannot be 
derived from the content of personal experience, which is finite.42 Good- 
ness, on the other hand, is rooted in human experience. Therefore, if 
human experience is the point of departure for the hypothetical leap to 
God, one can leap only so far as experience allows, and that is to God as 
good and not as omnipotent. 

We are here at the crux of the issue for Brightman. In many ways 
his theory of the finite God gives the impression of being a kind of ad hoc 
theology. It seems to be addressed by way of opposition to all the ab- 
solutist theologies, whose God is an awesome Being utterly transcending 
the finite human condition of travail and suffering.43 In his thought the 
overriding emphasis is upon the immanence of God. Only a God Who is 
Himself involved in the finite condition of struggling against obstacles 
can be responsive to men’s prayers and trust. With such a God man can 
cooperate in the temporal process to achieve the ideals of good. The 
only valid concept of God, therefore, is one which attributes to him the 
character of finitude. 

Brightman, however, does not entirely exclude infinity from God. God 
is infinite and eternal in duration4* He is the unbegun and unending 
source of all energy. The “ceaseless ongoing” of evolution testifies to 
this aspect of divine infinity.45 Still more, infinity belongs to God insofar 
as His will is unlimited in its goodness and love.44 His knowledge is also 
infinite for God knows all that is47 Yet in the same breath Brightman 
will advance the astounding view that even though God knows all that is, 
He does not know all the precise details of the future. This is at least 
a neat, if unconvincing, way out of the problems of the de auziliis con- 
troversy. 

God is not, however, infinitely powerful. His power, albeit great, is 
limited by a set of conditions which cause God to work out His own pur- 
pose with trial and travail. This is the hypothesis of the finite God. Like 
any hypothesis it must be a coherent account of experience. Hence, if 
we are to choose between theistic absolutism which posits an infinite, 


40 The Problem of God, p. 120. 

41 An Introduction to Philosophy, p. 335. 
42 The Problem of God, p. 98. 

43 4 Philosophy of Religion, p. 221. 

44 Personality and Reiigion, p. 73. 

45 Ibid., p. 75. 

46 4 Philosophy of Religion, p. 337. 

47 Ibid. 
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omnipotent being as God; and theistic finitism which posits a finite-in- 
finite Person as God, we must enter again upon the methodic enterprise 
of analysis of that hypothesis. 

There are three items of evidence discernible in the experience of the 
datum-self which suggest the hypothesis. They are the structure of ex- 
perience, the existence of surd evil, and evolution. 

An analysis of human experience reveals both an active and passive as- 
pect.48 The active aspect is identified with the will, the power for making 
choices. The active will is always confronted with a passive “given”. 
Our wills are limited by what is given over to it in sensation and also in 
the laws of reason. Both confine the will in the area of choice. Sensa- 
tions which include pain, pleasure, desire, instinct and the like are starting 
points capable of being either instruments which the will uses or obstacles 
which it overcomes. The laws of reason, or the eternal verities, also 
constitute a given which limits the scope of the will. 

Now all that we can think or imagine about God arises from our own 
experience. Hence, what is true of ourselves as persons, is true of God as 
a person. Thus God, the “eternal spirit” is active will to Whom is 
given over the eternal laws of reason and the obstacles of sensation (or 
brute fact, as Brightman sometimes calls it).4® The divine power, there- 
fore, is limited by conditions intrinsic to God which are rot caused by 
Him or by any other cause. 

The second item of evidence for the hypothesis of finitism, is the 
existence of surd evil.5® Dysteleological surd, as Brightman terms this 
type of evil, is that which is “inherently and irreducibly evil and contains 
within itself no principle of development or improvement.”5! Evil of 
this kind is in no way good, nor it is a non-being. It cannot be caused by 
an all-good God. Therefore surd evil is eternally found by God and eter- 
nally limits God’s power. According to the evidence, once surd evil is 
admitted, and experience shows that it has to be, the hypothesis of theistic 
absolutism disintegrates. For if God is utterly good, He cannot be the 
cause of evil, and if He is omnipotent, although he can then be the cause 
of surd evil, He cannot be all-good. The only rationa: account of the surd 
evil which experience reveals to exist is the hypothesis that God is all-good 
and that His will must constantly struggle against the obstacle of surd 
evil existing within Him. 

Evolution is the third main item of evidence.52 Evolution, Brightman 
claims, manifests on the one hand a purposeless waste and futility; and 
on the other hand, purposeful creation and value. The course of nature is 
filled with examples of immense waste in the production of life and futile 
experimentation in the development of species. But there is also definitely 


48 Personality and Religion, pp. 82-84; cf. also A Philosophy of Religion, 
pp. 319-321. 


49 Tbid., p. 84. 

50 4 Philosophy of Religion, pp. 245-246. 
51 Jbid., p. 246. 

52 Ibid., p. 317. 
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discernible progress toward good ends (one is forced to use that anomalous 
expression here). Evolution seems to reveal the “ ability of consciousness 
to foresee and plan for the future”.53 Again the only coherent explana- 
tion of the good and the surd evil of evolution is the hypothesis that God 
is finite. According to the hypothesis God is a rational creative will forced 
to confront limitations which are not of His own making.54 His will is 
purposeful and is an infinite will for the good. Some of His particular 
purposes are thwarted by whatever it is which stands over against His will. 
In the long run, however, the general plan of purpose and value moves 
forward to realization. Or rather it is unendingly realizable, but never 
completely realized. There is, of course, much that smacks of Henri Berg- 
son’s account of the progress of the elan vital in Brightman’s theory of the 
divine will as finite. In fact Brightman identifies his finite God with Berg- 
son’s elan vital55 But then he also identifies his finite God with Plato’s 
demiurge. Careful historical scholarship is not one of Professor Bright- 
man’s fortes. 

What about this evidence? Actually none of it is evidence in the strict 
meaning of that term. Each of the three items is itself a conclusion which 
depends upon Brightman’s original philosophical bias. His description of 
the structure of experience is that of an idealist. The existence of surd 
evil is a sheer assumption. Evolution as an item of evidence depends upon 
the view that matter has no separate existence outside of God. Thus given 
personalistic idealism these three points might be acceptable as evidence. 
But genuine evidence ought to be free of philosophical systems. 

We have described two stages of the method. The third stage is the 
empirical verification of the hypothesis. What empirical evidence is there 
to verify the hypothesis that God is finite? Why, the very same evidence 
which gave use to its formulation. 

Listen to what Brightman has to say: 


The hypothesis which these facts force on us is that of a finite God. 
Let us suppose a creative and rational will at work within limitations 
not of its own making. Then the world of life as we see it is what 
would be expected if the hypothesis is true.56 


In this text the facts to which he refers are the facts of purpose and lack 
of purpose in evolution. The verification of the hypothesis is implied in 
the words “the world of life as we see it”. Brightman’s argument put in 
syllogistic form would run like this: If God is finite, the evolutionary proc- 
ess involves at once both purpose and surd evil. The evolutionary process 
involves both. Therefore God is finite. Not only does this argument 
entail the fallacy of consequent, it is also circular. The data of evolution 
at once calls for and proves the hypothesis. Even experimental science 
which may at times be guilty of the fallacy of consequent is never guilty 


53 Ibid. 
54 Tbid., p. 318. 
55 Ibid. 
56 Jbid. 
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of arguing in a circle. ‘In science, hypotheses are valuable because they are 
fruitful, because taken as a premise they can give rise to new knowledge 
which is susceptible of empirical verification. No hypothesis is itself 
directly verified by experience. 

Having established the two hypotheses that God is a Person and that 
God is finite, Brightman offers the following definition of God. “God is 
personal consciousness of eternal duration; his consciousness is an eternally 
active will, which eternally finds and controls The Given within every 
moment of his experience.” 57 We have now to determine the nature of 
The Given. 

The Given for God consists of two factors, the eternal uncreated laws of 
reason, and the equally eternal uncreated processes of nonrational con- 
sciousness.58 The first includes the eternal verities, that is, the laws of 
mathematics and logic whose opposites God cannot will. 

Besides the eternal verities, The Given includes all the processes of 
non-rational consciousness such as sense qualities, disorderly impulses and 
desires, the experience of pain and suffering, the forms of space and time, 
and lastly, “ whatever in God is the source of surd evil.” 

The difficulties which Brightman’s description of The Given contains 
are enormous. How can one attribute knowledge to God if the so-called 
eternal laws of reason are on the side of The Given, which is not God? 
What is this I-know-not-what in The Given which is the source of surd 
evil? How can desire which implies action be attributed to the passive 
Given? If it is, it seems that The Given must have a will, and is there- 
fore a person. God, then, turns out to be, not one, but two Persons, all to 
the obvious disadvantage of whatever unity God possesses. 

Brightman stresses that The Given is intrinsic to God, yet other than 
God.5® God is will and The Given is the passive content on which the 
will acts. Here still another difficulty is evident. How are the divine will 
and The Given related? According to Brightman they are related as active 
to passive. Either of two possibilities are open. The passive Given is 
caused or it is eternally uncaused. If it is caused God must cause it and 
hence is the direct cause of evil. If uncaused, it is difficult to see how the 
Given is not a god itself. Sometimes Brightman speaks of them as form 
and content. Again we must ask how does such a composite come to be? 
A composite by its nature is not self-explanatory. The union of its parts 
demands an explanation. And there is no explanation in the assertion 
that both its parts are eternal. 

In any case, however, related they are, God’s will is the controller of The 
Given. The Given, in this sense is viewed as more than merely an ob- 
stacle. It is the medium by which or in which the divine will acts in 
order to achieve new forms of the good.6® God, however, never achieves 
absolute mastery of The Given. Hence, says Brightman, it is impossible 


57 Ibid., p. 337. 
58 Ibid. 

59 Tbid., p. 365. 
60 Jbid., p. 338. 
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to speak of God as perfect. To be perfect is to complete. God’s domina- 
tion of The Given is never complete. It is more accurate, therefore, to 
speak of the perfectibility of God rather than His perfection. “ Inex- 
haustible perfectibility in everlasting time” truly describes God.®1 

From a positive standpoint there is not much of value in Brightman’s 
theories. In his eagerness to stress divine immanence he has bound up God 
inextricably in temporal finite conditions. Yet there is much that is in- 
structive in his critique of theistic absolutism. It is wrong, of course, to 
include St. Thomas in that category. But Brightman is not far from the 
truth when he claims that it is impossible for men to pray to the God of 
John Calvin, or even to the God of Kar! Barth.62 In both theologies God 
is utterly transcendent and divorced from the temporal conditions of human 
experience. Father Paul Henri has made the interesting observation that 
of the three aspects of time only the past is meaningful for Protestantism, 
a situation which largely results from their attempt to recapture the histori- 
cal Christ.68 It is precisely this view, so evident in Barth, which Bright- 
man is opposing. He wants to make the temporal and experiential mean- 
ingful in terms of God. He fails because a God who is himself finite can- 
not make the finite meaningful. It is a laudable end, nevertheless, and 
it is better to attempt it with a finite God than with no God at all. Our 
task is to show to the moderns willing to listen that the God of St. Thomas 
is at once transcendent and immanent; and here philosophy is not enough. 
Theology, and particularly the theology of the Incarnation, can be of 
immense help in that direction. 


Tuomas P. McTicHE 
Marysville College 
St. Louts, Missourt 





CoMMENTARY ON Mr. McTiGHe’s Parer 


The analysis of E. S. Brightman’s finite God has been aptly treated. 
Since Brightman’s position is not unique, this commentary will attempt to 
show the main expressions of a finite God in contemporary thought, and, in 
this way, situate the position of Brightman among his predecessors and 
contemporaries. 

On the whole, the attitude of certain contemporary philosophers toward 
the Scholastic philosopher’s and theologian’s conception of God is an 
openly critical one. The objection to Scholasticism is that it is full of 
vague abstractions which are totally separated from the world of experience 
when dealing with God’s nature and His attributes. William James, for 
example, argues that “the monistic perfections that make the notion of 
him [God] so paradoxical practically and morally are the colder addition 
of remote professorial minds operating in distans upon conceptual substi- 


61 Tbid., p. 340. 
62 Personality and Religion, pp. 48-51. 


63 Paul Henry, SJ., “A Christian Philosophy of History,” Theological 
Studies, vol. 13, pp. 419-443, Sept. 1952. 
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tutes for him alone”.1 Josiah Royce criticizes the Scholastic theologian 
for thinking that “ God is wholly incorporeal, as not situated in loco at all, 
as not even existent in time but only in eternity, and as spiritual substance, 
whose nature, whose perfection, whose omniscience, and so on, are the 
topics of most elaborate definition ”.2 S. Alexander thinks that the specu- 
lative weakness of theism “ has always lain in its detachment of God from 
the finites in his world, and more particularly from the world of nature ”38 
Alfred N. Whitehead maintains that the monopolar doctrine of deity leads 
to incoherence, irrationality, and contradiction. According to E. 8. Bright- 
man, “. .. the actual facts of our world become much easier to interpret 
if instead of the utterly timeless God of the theologians we have a living 
God, for whom the evolution that is his favorite method is no mere form, 
but is a real experience. ... We have been too anxious in defense of 
abstract concepts of eternity, infinity, and perfection to be thoroughly 
alert to the interpretation of reality”.5 In line with the preceding, C. 
Hartshorne adds: “. . . this metaphysical snobbery toward relativity, de- 
pendence, or passivity, toward responsiveness or sensitivity, this almost 
slavish . . . worship of mere absoluteness, independence, and one-sided ac- 
tivity or power, this transcendentalized admiration of politico-ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the ideal of which is to act on all while avoiding reaction from 
them, this spiritual blindness and false report upon experience is, . . . the 


1 W. James, A Pluralistic Universe, N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1909, 
pp. 309-312. In Pragmatism, N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1931, p. 19, 
James adds: the theistic God lives on purely abstract heights and is almost 
as sterile as a principle. Cf. also The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
N. Y., The Modern Library, 1936, p. 437: So much for the metaphysical at- 
tributes of God! From the point of view of practical religion, the meta- 
physical monster which they offer to our worship is an absolutely worthless 
invention of the scholarly mind. 


2J. Royce, William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life, 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1921, pp. 112-113. 


3S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. II, N. Y., The Humanities 
Press, 1950, p. 389. 


4Cf. C. Hartshorne and W. Reese, Philosophers Speak of God, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 283. 


5E. S. Brightman, Religious Values, N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1925, 
p. 68. Cf. pp. 236-237: The experience of worship, like the experience of 
obligation, suggests that God’s life may be richer and more plastic than 
this traditional absolutism has believed. God is not found as a static 
being; he is found as one who works and creates, a God whose favorite 
method is evolution, procéss, novelty-producing. N. Berdyaev speaks along 
the same lines in The Destiny of Man, trans. N. Duddington, N. Y., Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937, pp. 37-40: The static conception of God as actus purus 
having no potentiality and completely self-sufficient is a philosophical, 
Aristotelian, and not a biblical conception. The God of the Bible, the God 
of the revelation, is by no means an actus purus: He has affective and emo- 
tional states, dramatic developments in His inner life, inward movement. 
. . . People are afraid to ascribe movement to God, because movement 
indicates the lack of something, or the need for something which is not 
there. But it may equally well be said that immobility is an imperfection, 
for it implies a lack of the dynamic quality of life. 
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chief source of the metaphysico-theological paradoxes of which so much 
has been heard ”.6 

After such bold statements from these critics of Scholastic philosophy, 
it would seem that they have much to offer concerning our knowledge of 
God. Unfortunately for them, this is not true, as is evidenced by what 
they have to say. 

What is the starting-point of a contemporary and new approach to our 
knowledge of God? The unanimous answer is: coherence, an appeal to 
experience and reason.?7 One cannot criticize such a starting-point. There 
is room for criticism, however, when philosophers, speaking in the name 
of philosophy, over-emphasize the world of experience and try to arrive 
at a notion of God which must meet the standards of experience. This is 
what some moderns propose to do, and, in so doing, introduce the element 
of finitude, evolution, movement, potentiality, limitation, process, passiv- 
ity and relativity in God. 

It is not difficult to find among contemporary philosophers those who 
uphold the notion of a finite God. They differ in their emphasis on a 
special aspect of God’s finitude. The position of Charles S. Peirce in 
respect to God and human experience points to an evolutionary growth in 
God as a personal creator: 


It would appear that God cannot be omniscient in the traditional 
sense because of the need for an open future. . Reference to the 
future is an essential element of personality. Were the ends of a person 
already explicit, there would be no room for development, for growth, 
for life; and consequently there would be no personality. ... A genuine 
ev olutionary philosophy, that is, one that makes the principle of growth 
a primordial element of the universe, is so far from being antagonistic 
. the idea of a personal creator that it is really inseparable from that 
idea; 


The Divine Plan is, for Peirce, a gradual development toward fulfillment, 
and, since God’s knowledge is creative of further achievements, His knowl- 
edge cannot see all events in an eternal now. 


6C. Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity. A Social Conception of God, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, p. 49. Cf. pp. 43-44: Instead of 
attributing to God an eminently appropriate dependence upon us, the 
majority of theologians simply denied dependence of any and every sort. 
This seems plainly an idealization of the tyrant-subject relationship, as 
Whitehead, a critic as fair and moderate as he is profound, has reminded us. 


7S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. II, p. 343, thinks that to 
define God as perfect being or first cause is to establish no connection 
between such a being and the rest of our experience. If we start with an 
abstraction, Alexander continues, we end with one. E. S. Brightman, 
A Philosophy of Religion, N. Y., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, p. 193, defines 
coherence as a systematic consistency, the sticking-together of a compre- 
hensive, synoptic view of experience. Brightman concludes that coherence 
is not a repudiation of empiricism, but is an insistence that empiricism must 
be complete, well-ordered, clearly defined, and rationally interpreted. 


8 The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. C. Hartshorne and 
P. Weiss, Vol. VI, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935, par. 157. 
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William James regards God as partially inclusive and partially exclusive 
of reality and places some limitation in the concept of God. James sug- 
gests that God is finite in power or in knowledge, or both at once: 


The line of least resistance, then, as it seems to me, both in theology 
and philosophy, is to accept, along with the superhuman consciousness, 
the notion that it is not all-embracing, the notion, in other words, that 
there is a God, but that he is finite, either in power or in knowledge, 
or in both at once. These, I need hardly tell you, are the terms in 
which common men have usually carried on their active commerce with 
God; . . . Let God but have the least infinitesimal other of any kind 
beside him, and empiricism and rationalism might strike hands in a 
lasting treaty of peace. Both might then leave abstract thinness behind 
them, and seek together, as scientific men seek, by using all the analo- 
gies and data within reach, to build up the most probably approximate 
idea of what the divine consciousness concretely may be like? 


S. Alexander offers a more developed view of God, and speaks of “ deity ” 
or “divine quality” as a term more fundamental than God. “God” is 
the name for any being (there may be more than one) which possesses 
“deity "10 The universe is conceived as in a process of evolution, crea- 
tively bringing forth qualities which are not only new, but which form a 
hierarchy or ascending scale of perfection. Secondary qualities, then life, 
then mind, are the latest stages in the evolution towards greater perfection. 
“Deity” is the next level of perfection toward which the world is now 
striving; it is the eternal urge of the universe to new and ever higher 
forms.11 


“God” as the possessor of the quality of deity does not yet exist since 
attainment would make deity finite.12 God is the whole universe engaged 
in process towards the emergence of the quality of deity.13 “This posses- 


®W. James, A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 309-312. 


10S, Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 342-343: . . . from 
the metaphysical approach, God must be defined as the being, if any, which 
possesses deity or the divine quality; or, if there are more Gods than 
one, the beings which possess deity. . . . In metaphysics, deity is not so 
much the quality which belongs to God as God is the being which possesses 
deity. The quality of deity is here the datum of experience. 


118. Alexander, op. cit., p. 345: Within the all-embracing stuff of Space- 
Time, the universe exhibits an emergence in Time of successive levels of 
finite existences, each with its characteristic empirical quality. The highest 
of these empirical qualities known to us is mind or consciousness. Deity is 
the next higher empirical quality to the highest we know; and,... at 
any level of existence there is a next higher empirical quality which stands 
towards the lower quality as deity stands towards mind. One is reminded 
here of Bergson’s élan vital, where humanity as the chief bearer of the 
cosmic élan vital, evolves into the future toward ever higher creative ad- 
vance, L’Evolution Créatrice, Paris, Alcan, 1908, p. 295. 


12§. Alexander, op. cit., pp. 361-362: If the possessor of deity were an 
existent individual, he must be finite and not infinite. ...God as the 
possessor of deity, . . . is a qualified infinite, and we learn from experience 
that quality is borne by finite complexes of space-time. 


18S, Alexander, op. cit., pp. 428-429: Space and Time .. . is the stuff of 
which all existents are composed. . . . The fundamental pervasive features 
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sor of deity is not actual but ideal. As an actual existent, God is the 
infinite world with its nisus [or impulse] towards infinite deity .. .”14 In 
this way, the universe is contained in God, while deity transcends the 
universe. God is creative, inclusive, relative and neither good nor evil; 15 
deity is absolute, exclusive, and of the order of perfection,1® transcending 
good and evil.17 

It is clearly apparent in Alexander’s view that nothing is stable and 
fixed; there is no absolute apart from the developing cosmic process. 
Deity remains an unrealized ideal. God is perpetually in the making and 
is made by man as man reaches on towards ever higher levels of conscious 
life; in this way God is wholly immanent and evolves as the world evolves. 
Like Bergson’s creative flow, Alexander’s God, as part of the evolving uni- 
verse, evolves together with the process which seeks to realize it. 

Like Alexander, Whitehead popularized the theory of cosmic process 
and emergent evolution. Whereas Alexander regards deity as a culminating 
emergent in the process, Whitehead regards God as the principle of actu- 
ality within the process.18 God and the world are in the grip of the ulti- 
mate metaphysical ground, the creative advance into novelty. Neither 
God nor the world reaches static completion; both are an instrument of 
novelty for each other.19 





of things are the categories. Besides these fundamental features, things 
possess quality which is the empirical feature of things. Qualities form a 
hierarchy. ...In the hierarchy of qualities the next higher quality to 
the highest attained is deity. God is the whole universe engaged in process 
towards the emergence of this new quality. 


14S, Alexander, op. cit., p. 353. Cf. pp. 361-362: This nisus in the uni- 
verse, though not present to sense, is yet present to reflection upon experi- 
ence. Only in this sense of straining towards deity can there be an in- 
finite actual God. Thus there is no actual infinite being with the quality 
of deity; but there is an actual infinite, the whole universe, with a nisus 
to deity; and this is the God of the religious consciousness. Cf. also p. 
418: Even God himself does not as actual God possess deity attained, but 
only the nisus towards it. 


15S. Alexander, op. cit., p. 349: Spirit, personality, mind, all these human 
or mental characters belong to God but not to His deity. They belong as 
we must hold not to his deity but to his “body”. Cf. p. 394: Since God’s 
body is the whole of Space-Time, God in respect of his body is all inclu- 
sive, and all finites are included in him, and in their continuous connection 
as pieces of Space-Time and linked by spatio-temporal continuity they are 
fragments of God’s body, though their individuality is not lost in it. 


16 §. Alexander, op. cit., p. 396: God is immanent in respect of his body, 
but transcendent in respect of his deity. 


17S. Alexander, op. cit., pp. 412-413: To call God himself good is, if we 
think of his deity a wholly inadequate designation, only legitimate because 
we use human terms and mean by it that God is the highest perfection. On 
the other hand, if we are thinking of him as the whole world with a soul of 
deity he is neither good nor evil, for in his body he includes both. 


18 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 
1933, p. 357: A process must be inherent in God’s nature, whereby his 
infinity is acquiring realization. 


19 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1929, 
p. 529. 
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For Whitehead, the nature of God is dipolar, having two aspects.2° One 
pole of God’s nature is the primordial nature. This is God as mental, 
static and transcendent. The other pole of God’s nature is the consequent 
nature. This is God as physical, dynamic and immanent.21 Viewed as 
primordial, God is the unlimited conceptual realization of the absolute 
wealth of potentiality. As primordial, he is “deficiently actual” since 
his feelings are only conceptual and lack the fullness of actuality. Con- 
ceptual feelings, apart from complex integration with physical feelings, 
Whitehead continues, are devoid of consciousness in their subjective 
forms.22 Whitehead summarizes the four creative phases in which the 
universe accomplishes its actuality: 


There is first the phase of conceptual origination, deficient in actuality, 
but infinite in its adjustment of valuation. Secondly, there is the tem- 
poral phase of physical origination, with its multiplicity of actualities. 
In this phase full actuality is attained; but there is deficiency in the 
solidarity of individuals with each other. This phase derives its deter- 
minate conditions from the first phase. Thirdly, there is the phase of 
perfected actuality, in which the many are one everlastingly, without 
the qualification of any loss either of individual identity or of com- 
pleteness or unity. In everlastingness, immediacy is reconciled with 
objective immortality. This phase derives the conditions of its being 
from the two antecedent phases. In the fourth phase, the creative ac- 
tion completes itself. For the perfected actuality passes back into the 
temporal world, and qualifies this world so that each temporal actuality 
includes it as an immediate fact of relevant experience.” 23 


The two natures of God are, for Whitehead, the unchanging and the 
changing, the eternal and the temporal, the static and the dynamic, reality 
and process, permanence and flux, objects and events, eternal objects and 
creativity, the mental and the physical, the conceptual and the actual, 
being and not-being. They represent the two worlds which Whitehead 


20 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 524. Cf. p. 528, where White- 
head’s dipolar view of God will enable him to say: It is as true to say that 
God is permanent and the World fluent, as that the World is permanent 
and that God is fluent. It is as true to say that God is one and the World 
many, as that the World is one and God many. It is as true to say that, 
in comparison with the World, God is actual eminently, as that, in com- 
parison with God, the World is actual eminently. It is as true to say that 
the World is immanent in God, as that God is immanently in the World. 
It is as true to say that God transcends the World, as that the World tran- 
scends God. It is as true to say that God creates the World, as that the 
World creates God. 


21 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, pp. 523-524: One side of God’s 
nature is constituted by his conceptual experience. This experience is the 
primordial fact in the world, limited by no actuality which it presupposes. 
It is therefore infinite, devoid of all negative prehensions. This side of 
his nature is free, complete, primordial, eternal, actually deficient and un- 
conscious. The other side originates with physical experience derived from 
the temporal world, and then acquires integration with the primordial 
side. It is determined, incomplete, consequent, ‘ everlasting’, fully actual, 
and conscious. 


22 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 521. 
23 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 532. 
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could never relate internally because they are for him absolute opposites, 
which if they were to be internally related would cease to be what he 
defines them to be.24 

In his book, The Divine Relativity, C. Hartshorne, perhaps following 
Whitehead’s trend of thought, insists that there is more to God than his 
absolute character.25 Hartshorne adds the notion of relativity, categoriza- 
tion, accident and contingency to the divine nature.26 If God is supremely 
relative as well as supremely nonrelative, then in his relative aspect his 
actuality varies with variations in the things to which he is relative and 
is potential with respect to potential terms of his relativity.27 Hartshorne 
speaks of God as the supreme relativist: 


God himself is a supreme relativist, his absoluteness consisting in the 
ideally exhaustive way in which he relativizes his evaluations to all 
factors in the concrete actual world. This ideal relativity, absolute in 
its immutable adequacy, is the standard of all.28 


God in his relative aspect is the only unqualifiedly inclusive being, as, in 
his absolute aspect, he is the only unqualifiedly exclusive one: 


To combine in one individuality the extremes of abstract and concrete, 
universal independence or nonrelativity and universal dependence or 
sensitivity, is to have maximal security and value as an individual.29 


24On this point, cf. H. K. Wells, Process and Unreality, N. Y., Kings’ 
Crown Press, 1950, p. 175. 


25 C. Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity, pp. 149-150: A wholly absolute 
God is power divorced from responsiveness or sensitivity; and power which 
is not responsive is irresponsible and, if held to settle all issues, enslaving. 
A wholly absolute God can make no use of the physical world or of sensory 
values, for such a God has no receptivity, nothing analogous to sense per- 
ception, .. . A wholly absolute God derives nothing from the physical or 
indeed the entire created world; to study that world is to study something 
that contributes nothing to the actuality of deity; to enrich that world is 
not to enrich the divine life, which is yet the measure of all value... . 
A wholly absolute supreme being is a contradiction in terms, since relativity 
is as truly as good as nonrelativity, each in its proper role, the latter as 
abstract factor, the former as the principle of concreteness. Cf. pp. 42-43: 
This one-sided independence, in ideally complete or “ absolute” form, was 
held the crowning glory of deity! Sheer independence in every respect 
whatsoever, while all else in every respect depended upon him, was regarded 
as essential to God’s perfection. There are those, including Berdyaev and 
many other good and wise men, who find no stimulus to admiration or 
respect in this doctrine. 


26 C. Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity, p. 34: That God can be indi- 
vidually designated by the categories, not only in negative but in positive 
application, not only by nonrelativity but by supreme relativity, reveals the 
falsity of the familiar idea that these categories are merely human or 
creaturely affairs. Cf. p. 89: . the inclusive actuality of God, which 
includes all de facto actuality, is as truly contingent and capable of addi- 
tions as the least actuality it includes. This is the freedom both of God 
and of the creatures. 


27 C. Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 40. 
28 C. Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 129. 


2° C. Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Hartshorne uses the term “panentheism” for his view that deity is in 
some real aspect distinguishable from and independent of any and all 
relative items; and yet, taken as an actual whole, it includes all relative 
items.30 God is, thus, his system and something independent of it. This, 
Hartshorne thinks, is an improvement over traditional theism which makes 
God solely independent or non-inclusive.31 

The outstanding reason, perhaps, why modern thought emphasizes a 
finite nature in God is to effect a harmony between the God of philosophy 
who is perfect and exclusive, with the God of theology who, in his inclu- 
siveness shares in man’s nature and actions.32 William James asks: 
“ Wherefore should God be an ‘ exalted omnipotent monarch’? In truth, 
God is but one of our auxiliaries, primus inter pares, in the midst of all 
the shapers of the world’s great fate.33 So, too, the actualistic God of 
Whitehead was intended to relate historical theology to natural philosophy 
and to give a cosmic framework to the doctrine of the Incarnation: 


The completion of God’s nature into a fulness of physical feeling is 
derived from the objectification of the world in God. He shares with 
every new creature its actual world; and the concrescent creature is 
objectified in God as a novel element in God’s objectification of that 
actual world.34 


The personalistic God of Hartshorne becomes perfected by human experi- 
ence: 


As we are indebted to a few persons for the privilege of feeling some- 
thing of the quality of their experiences, so God is indebted to all per- 
sons for the much fuller enjoyment of the same privilege. It is envious 
men, priests, theologians, guardians—in some case one could almost say 
watchdogs—of the divine majesty, who attribute such an attitude, such 
unbridled will to independence to God.35 


80C. Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 88: God is being in both its opposite as- 
pects: abstract least common denominator, and concrete de facto maximal 
achieved totality. 


31 C. Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 


82In A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 125, 294, 312, James insists that the day 
is saved so long as the unity of God is not all-inclusive, and some portions 
of experience are left outside God’s life. This, he thinks, preserves one 
speculative advantage; if God is not the whole, he has a chance to escape 
responsibility for evil. For Josiah Royce, simple unity is a mere impossi- 
bility. God cannot be One except by being Many. Nor can we various 
Selves be Many, unless in Him we are one. To know just this is to win 
the deepest truth that religion has been seeking to teach humanity, The 
World and the Individual, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1920, p. 331. S. 
Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, pp. 353, 361, speaks of religion as our 
sense of participating in the creative nisus of the world towards becoming 
God; and on p. 388 we read: We also help to maintain and sustain the 
nature of God and are not merely his subjects. God is involved in our 
acts and their issues; not only does he matter to us, but we matter to him. 


33 W. James, Pragmatism, p. 183. 
34 A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, pp. 523-524. 


35 C. Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity, p. 47. Cf. p. 58: A new era in 
religion may be predicted as soon as men grasp the idea that it is just as 
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Brightman even insists that the only condition that must be imposed on 
religious beliefs is that they give a coherent account of human experience; 
in so far as this ideal is attained, we have religious truth: 


A belief, then, may be cogently criticized not for anthropomorphism 
but only for incoherence. . . . If we apply this test to belief in a finite 
God we find it to be coherent with the facts of good and evil, with 
the scientific theory of evolution, with modern physical science, and 
with religious experience. The only sense in which it is anthropomor- 
phic is the desirable one of including a coherent account of all the 
facts of human experience.36 


In The Problem of Christianity, Josiah Royce suggests a humanistic and 
social interpretation of religious experience as a means of reconciling 
philosophy and theology. Royce gave impetus to a tendency among 
American idealists who tried to do justice to religious experience by con- 
ceiving absolute experience or God less in terms of cosmic process and 
more in terms of man’s personal, social and historical experience. Aban- 
doning cosmological speculation, Royce tried to construct a universal 
theory of a redemptive community which the Church is supposed to be. 
This Universal Community takes the place of the Absolute. The history 
of the universe, of the whole order of time, is the history and order and 
expression of the Universal Community: 


We ourselves exist as fragments of the absolute life, or better, as par- 
tial functions in the unity of the absolute and conscious process of the 
world. On the other hand, our existence and our individuality are not 
illusory, but are what they are in an organic unity with the whole life 
of the Absolute Being.37 


In this universal theory, all religious men form an infinite “Beloved 
Community ” whose spirit is God and whose faith rests on the effort made 
by all men to interpret and reinterpret each other’s selves and experience 
until they become, under God, sharers in a single structure of knowledge, 
suffering, joy and achievement.38 





true that God is the supreme beneficiary, or recipient of achievement, hence 
supremely relative to all achieved actualities, as that he is the supreme 
benefactor or source of achievement, and in so far nonrelative to his re- 
sults. ... Religion then becomes man’s self-service, not genuinely his 
service of God. For if God can be indebted to no one, can receive value 
from no one, then to speak of serving him is to indulge in equivocation. 


36 E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, p. 329. 


37 J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, N. Y., D. Appleton and Co., 1898, 
p. 15. 


38 J. Royce, William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life, 
p. 169: In this entire world God sees himself lived out. This world, when 
taken in its wholeness, is at once the object of the divine knowledge and 
the deed wherein is embodied the divine will. Cf. pp. 170-171: God and 
his world are one. And this unity is not a dead natural fact. It is the 
unity of a conscious life, in which, in the course of infinite time, a divine 
plan, an endlessly complex and yet perfectly definite spiritual idea gets ex- 
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Royce speaks of a world will which is the single volitional process in 
which all our lives are bound up. We are simply different modes of will- 
ing, continuously related to one another and to the total world will which 
throbs and strives in all of us alike. This world will is the infinitely com- 
plex unity in the variety of all finite wills; God is the totality of the ex- 
pressions and life of the world will when considered in its conscious unity. 
God’s will, if viewed as a temporal sequence of activities, is identical with 
the world will; God is immanent in the finite because nothing is which is 
not a part of his total self-expression2® The absolute of Royce served 
three purposes: it was the fulfiller of ideas, the experiencer of all possible 
experience, and the Will which gave unity to finite wills. 

In The Problem of God, E. S. Brightman thinks that if the unity of the 
divine nature is perfect, there must be a marked contrast between God 
and the struggles of actual experience. To effect a union in this contrast, 
the notion of a God who shares in the struggles of human experience and 
who suffers with man becomes apparent: 


The Christian doctrine of the Trinity and of the Atonement have been 
attempts to express the complex and even tragic nature of the inner 
life of God. They convey the impression not only of variety but also 
of definite limitations within the Divine Being. They present a God 
who struggles and suffers for the world’s salvation.4® 


A struggling and suffering God is also upheld by Royce, Alexander and 
Hartshorne. Royce says: 


And so, here is the first truth: When you suffer, your sufferings are 
God’s sufferings, not his external work, not his external penalty, not 
the fruit of his neglect, but identically his own personal woe. In you 
God himself suffers precisely as you do, and has all your concern in 
overcoming this grief. The true question then is: Why does God thus 
suffer? The sole possible, necessary, and sufficient answer is, because 


without suffering, without ill, without woe, evil, tragedy, God’s life 
could not be perfected.41 


And Alexander argues: 


. . . how is it possible to rest content with the idea of a God who does 
not share these vicissitudes of his creatures but suffers them to exist? 
The case is changed if deity itself is the outcome of the world’s move- 
ment and in particular, to the extent of their value, of the efforts of 





pressed in the lives of countless finite beings and yet with the unity of a 
single universal idea. 


89 J. Royce, William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life, 
pp. 283-286. Cf. Studies of Good and Evil, p. 408: As the Absolute is 
identically our whole Will expressed, our experience brought to finality, 
our life individuated; so, on the other hand, we are the divine as it ex- 
presses itself here and now; and no item of what we are is other than an 
occurrence within the whole of the divine existence. 


40. S. Brightman, The Problem of God, N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 
1931, p. 360. 


41 J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, pp. 13-14. Cf. pp. 16-17: I hold 
that God’s point of view is not foreign to ours. I hold that God willingly, 
freely, and consciously suffers in us when we suffer, and that our grief is his. 
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human beings. . . . God may be conceived as a being liberated from 
the course of events only because his deity is the tendency of the 
whole world towards which the individual goes out in religion as he 
conceives the outcome of that tendency. A created deity makes our 
human position more serious but frees it from the reproach of sub- 
jection to arbitrary providence.*2 


Hartshorne concludes: 


If God permits us every privilege, but not that of enriching his life 
by contributing the unique quality of our own experience to the more 
inclusive quality of his, by virtue of his sympathetic interest in us, then 
he does less for us than the poorest of human creatures.43 . . . What 
does it mean to know what sorrow is, but never to have sorrowed, 
never to have felt the quality of suffering? I find nothing in my ex- 
perience that gives meaning to this set of words.44 


In his revised conception of the unity of God, Brightman proposes to 
limit the unity of God’s nature,45 and more specifically the power of God.46 
God must be finite because the notion of a finite God is empirically 
adequate: 


If God is an eternal person, whose will is limited by the eternal laws 
of reason and the eternal brute facts of his experience, then the ob- 
served empirical nature of the world we experience can be understood. 
All of its features are explained by reference to the eternal ground of 
all human experience—namely the divine experience.47 


Brightman proposes the hypothesis of a finite God to show the coopera- 
tion between God and man48 A finite God who is potent and not omnip- 
otent should assure greater assurance of divine sympathy and love; it is 
more natural, Brightman argues, to pray to a finite God, who may be 
moved by our infirmities, than to an Absolute, whose decrees are eternally 
fixed 49 

The empirical analysis of values and purpose in experience and nature 
has led Brightman to the conclusion that the supremely good Person must 


42S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, p. 400. 
43C. Hartshorne, The Divine Relativity, p. 5A. 
44C. Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 


45 E. S. Brightman, The Problem of God, pp. 98-99. Cf. Religious Values, 
p. 68: A moral God, ... is also a God for whom progress is a real ex- 
perience, and a God who is limited by the very conditions of his being. 


46. S. Brightman, The Problem of God, pp. 92-96. Cf. pp. 102-105: A 
God whose purpose it is to develop a society of free persons must forego 
some knowledge and some power if he is to attain his purpose. ...A 
known God must be contracted within the limits of our reason. Thus we 
may say that the cause of reason and the cause of religion are inextricably 
bound up together. 


47E. S. Brightman, The Problem of God, p. 321. 
48E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, p. 314. Cf. pp. 327-328: 
Belief in a finite God furnishes those incentives to cooperative endeavor 


toward ever higher moral and social values which we found lacking in 
theistic absolutism. 


49 EF. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, pp. 327-328. 
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be finite in power, evolving and struggling with a “Given” element in his 
own being.5® The Given consists of the eternal, uncreated laws of reason 
and also of equally eternal and uncreated process of non-rational conscious- 
ness which exhibit all the ultimate qualities of sense objects (qualia), 
disorderly impulses and desires, such experiences as pain and suffering, the 
forms of space and time, and whatever in God is the source of surd evil. 
The common characteristic of all that is “ given ” is, first, that it is eternal 
within the experience of God and, secondly, that it is not a product of 
will or created activity. The Given is the unwilled, nonvoluntary con- 
sciousness both in God and in man: 


God’s finiteness thus does not mean that he began or will end; nor does 
it mean he is limited by anything external to himself. Strictly we 
should speak of a God whose will is finite rather than a finite God; 
. . . the power of his [God’s] will is limited by The Given. Human 
freedom and the nature of The Given probably limit his knowledge 
of the precise details of the future.51 


The existence of evil, suffering, tragedies, cannot be explained if God is 
viewed as both perfectly good and omnipotent.52 Since experience re- 
veals God’s purpose and nature as attained through effort, difficulty and 
suffering, there is a passive element which enters into every one of God’s 
conscious states; this passive element is the Given. The evils of life, in 
so far as they come from God and not from human freedom, are due to 
God’s nature, yet not wholly to his deliberate choice. God’s will and 
reason acting on the Given produce the world and achieve value in it.53 


. . . reason must be coeternal with the will of God. To assert that the 
brute fact content was created is to essert that God wills the surd 
evils, which in turn is to assert that his will is evil and his power 


50. S. Brightman, The Finding of God, N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 
1931, pp. 120-122, says that he was actually led to the concept of a finite 
God primarily by careful attention to the facts of evolution. 


51 FE. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, pp. 336-337. Cf. p. 338: 
In this process, God, finding the Given an inevitable ingredient, seeks to 
impose ever new combinations of given rational form on the given non- 
rational content. . . . The Given, with its purposeless processes, constitutes 
so great an obstacle to divine willing that the utmost endeavors of God 
lead to a blind alley and temporary defeat. ... but the will of God, 
partially thwarted by obstacles in the chaotic Given, finds new avenues of 
advance and forever moves on in the cosmic creation of new values. 
Brightman has Plato’s Demiurge in mind. 


52 FE. 8. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, pp. 319-321. Cf. pp. 327- 
328: If God is finite, he is not voluntarily imposing any unjust suffering 
or “surd” evils on other persons, but is exerting all his power against 
such evils. Cf. also pp. 318-319: There seems to be evil in the universe so 
cruel, so irrational, so unjust that it could not be the work of a good God. 

If we suppose the power of God to be finite, but his will for good 
infinite, we have a reasonable explanation of the place of surd evils in 
the scheme of things. . . . God is the goodness in the universe. If there 
is power for evil, it cannot be the will of God. 


53 E. S. Brightman, The Problem of God, p. 113. 
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greater than his goodness. The hypothesis of a finite God thus affords 
a coherent account of the structure of all experience; .. 54 


Brightman concludes that if the universal human longing for perfection is 
to be coherently fulfilled it cannot be by the traditional conception of a 
timelessly perfected, completed God. He substitutes for perfection the 
ideal of inexhaustible perfectibility—a concept applicable both to God and 
man and intended to meet man’s religious need. “For him who values 
personality, cooperation with the unshakable purposes of the Eternal Per- 
son and joint responsibility for the creation of new forms of control of 
The Given elevate life to its loftiest ideal plane ”.55 

Unlike the moderns we have discussed, St. Thomas Aquinas found no 
antinomy between the God of Christian philosophy and the God of theol- 
ogy. God is never an abstract essence.56 God is esse57 and because He 
is esse, only He can cause the esse of creatures.58 As esse, God is dy- 
namic; all beings act because they are, and they are because God is esse. 
The finite God of the moderns is a far cry from such a God. These mod- 
erns have not only failed to understand the meaning of esse, they have 
succeeded in so distorting esse as to reduce all esse to the level of human 
experience. If esse is reduced to experience and predicated univocally 
of God and of creatures, any hope of adequately accounting for the rela- 
tion of the One and the many is doomed to failure. By reducing the 
esse of God to experience, God’s esse becomes finite, dependent, com- 
posite, evolutionary process; in short, such a finite God would seem to 
require a cause of his contingency. To make God organic with the uni- 
verse is to misunderstand the meaning of God’s omnipresence. God is 
in all things, says St. Thomas, as the act of existing which causes every- 
thing to exist.59 St. Thomas summarizes the ways in which God is 
causally present in things: 


54E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, p. 321. Cf. p. 325: Be- 
lievers in a finite God, ... ascribe eternal limits to the power of God; 
although they hold to the perfect goodness of the divine will, they admit 
that that goodness is not in perfect control of the universe, on account of 
the presence of natural evils either as uncreated factors within God’s eter- 
nal experience or as some eternal being (matter or devil) external to God. 


55 E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, p. 340. 


56 Cf. E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, Toronto, Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949, p. 183: To posit essence or supreme 
essentiality as the supreme degree of reality is the most disastrous of all 
metaphysical mistakes, because it is to substitute essentta for esse as the 
ultimate root of all being. The whole of metaphysics is here at stake. If 
God is esse, He is He Whose own “to be” constitutes His own essence. 
Hence both His unicity and His singularity. Fully posited by its “to be”, 
essence here entails neither limitation nor determination. 


57 Cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1941, p. 143: If such be the God of natural theology, true metaphysics 
does not culminate in a concept, be it that of Thought, of Good, of One, or 
of Substance. It does not even culminate in an essence, be it that of 
Being itself. Its last word is not ens, but esse; not being, but is. 


58 St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, I, 1; I, 13; II, 15. 
59 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 8, 1, Resp. 
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As esse, which causes everything to exist, the esse of God is present 
to all things as efficient cause. Secondly, God is in all things by His 
power, inasmuch as all things are subject to His power. Finally, God 
is by His presence in all things, inasmuch as by His. knowledge all 
things are bare and open to His eyes. 


Moderns have also failed to see how the eternal providence of God can 
adequately account for the evil and contingencies in the world; the answer 
that some moderns have given is to limit God’s knowledge, His will, or 
both. St. Thomas’ doctrine of God’s knowledge and will is implied in his 
doctrine of God as esse. Because God’s perfection of esse is identical 
with His act of knowing, and because the esse of God is distinct from 
all other things, God knows and wills all things in Himself as in their 
cause: 


. . . God’s knowledge, which is identical with Himself, Who is identical 
with esse, must needs be knowledge of Himself if it is to be as actual 
as is His esse; furthermore, His knowledge of things distinct from 
Himself must be attributed to the fact that He knows them in Himself, 
Who is their cause. Just so here: God’s will, which is identical with 
Himself, Who is identical with esse, must needs be of Himself if His 
will is to be as actual as is His esse; and His willing of things distinct 
from Himself must be attributed to the fact that He wills them in 
willing Himself. God, therefore, wills Himself, and all other things 
are willed in His willing of Himself.61 


In sum, God, as cause of all things, contains the perfections of His effects 
in a higher degree, and as the cause of knowing for all who know, He knows 
creatures in the highest possible degree.®2 


Lortie H. Kenvziersk1 
Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





JOINT SESSION—AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
NaTIONAL CaTHOLIc EpucATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Subject of forum: Philosophy and Education 
CLARENCE E. ELWwEeLtu, Chairman 


Introductory Remarks 


There are many of us in Catholic education who are very happy tonight, 
because we have long desired to see this day. We trust that the passage 
of the years will prove it merely the beginning of many such meetings. 


60 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 8, 3, Resp. 


61G. Smith, 8.J., Natural Theology, N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1951, p. 
188. 


62 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, II, 3, sed contra 6. On God’s knowl- 
edge of evil, which moderns cannot adequately explain, cf. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, De Veritate, II, 15, ad 1: Evil is not known to God by its like- 
ness, but through the likeness of its opposite. Consequently, it does not 
follow that God is the cause of evil things because He knows them. It 
follows, rather, that He is the cause of the good to which evil is opposed. 
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Catholic education needs Catholic philosophy. There are innumerable 
matters of theory and of practice in common use in our American Catholic 
schools that should be subjected to the scrutiny of the sensitized eye of 
perceptive Catholic philosophers. There are teachers in our schools whose 
minds need the directive illumination of Catholic philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. And most importantly of all, there are many, all too many—I 
wonder if perhaps 50% would be too high an estimate—of the teachers 
of our teachers to whom scholastic philosophy is, I fear, a terra incognita. 

Those of us who have come into contact with the immovable mass of 
a mind impervious to our fundamental concepts of scholastic philosophy, 
yet permeated with, or perhaps because permeated with the fundamental 
concepts of naturalism and pragmatism, and of experimentalism and in- 
strumentalism, have a fear for the future, especially when we find them 
teaching our pupils, but most particularly when we find them teaching our 
teachers. 

Catholic education needs Catholic philosophy because education is per- 
haps the applied science—ithe applied social moral science, in which 
philosophy and reality come most closely and, for the welfare of our 
world, most decisively to grips. 

Catholic education has adopted and adapted much from modern monis- 
tic or pluralistic philosophies of education. Will its adoptions and adapta- 
tions stand up in the strong, clear light of reason and faith? For these 
and many more reasons, Catholic educators need the help of Catholic 
philosophers. 

Let me pose some specific problems, some in the field of theory, some 
in the field of practice. First, what are the aims of Catholic education, 
in order of sequence and importance? 

In 1942, Mortimer Adler, in a symposium on the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, for the N.SS.E., gave the following formula for a complete exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of education—based, of course, only on reason. It 
would include: “1) a demonstration that the first principles of education 
(the ends) are absolute and universal, 2) a demonstrative analysis of these 
ends in detail, their number, their order and relation to one another, 3) a 
demonstration that the secondary principles of education (the means) are 
absolute and universal, 4) a demonstrative analysis of these means in de- 
tail, their number, their order and relation to one another, 5) a demonstra- 
tive analysis of the relation between the means in general and their ends, 
6) a demonstrative critique of educational policies so far as these, in 
whole or in part, are incompatible with the true principles rightly under- 
stood, and 7) a less than demonstrative analysis of the variety of educa- 
tional policies which particularize the principles for different possible types 
of contingent situations, attempting to say which sort of policy is proba- 
bly best relative to a given set of possible contingencies.” (p. 235) 

These analyses have not yet been forthcoming, nor has a theologically 
based analysis of the same factors appeared. Catholic education needs 
them. 

More specifically, are the five aims of Catholic education set down in 
Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living complete? They are: Physical 
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Fitness, Economic Competency, Social Virtue, Cultural Development, and 
Moral Perfection as a member of the Mystical Body. Is the omission of 
an explicit mention of the intellect a critical omission in the aims of edu- 
cation? Has that omission any greater significance when placed in relation 
with the statement from Guiding Growth that, “The successful school is 
a place where children live and do, not merely sit and listen. They master 
the truth by doing the truth in circumstances that correspond as nearly as 
possible with the situations of real life.” (Guiding Growth, Vol. I, p. 7, 
1944) 

Does that correspond with Catholic educational psychology, or is it 
reminiscent of instrumentalism? Would it tend to mislead our teachers? 

Is “learning by doing” a safe psychological base for our methodology? 
If we baptize the instrumentalists’ word-meanings in the phrase “ learning 
by doing” with our connotations, must we also baptize or exorcize the 
methodology derived from that principle, or can we accept it as the ex- 
perimentalists have set it up? 

Again: Is Dewey’s key principle: “ Education is growth” acceptable in 
Catholic education? I’ve heard members of Departments of Education in 
Catholic colleges defend it. 

More fundamentally, are the five steps in the analysis of the act of 
thought in John Dewey’s How We Think acceptable as a modern statement 
of our Theory of Knowledge and of Learning? Can the problem method 
and the project and the unit method built on that theory of learning be 
safely used? To what extent? In the experimental sciences? In all 
subjects? 

Another question: Is direct paysical experience necessary for all learn- 
ing? What did St. Thomas mean when he said that “the words of the 
teacher, heard or seen in writing, have a closer relation to causing knowl- 
edge than have the mere perceivable things outside the mind.” ! 

Again: Are “felt needs” a safe basis for a curriculum? 

Will the accent on social education and socialized activity in the class- 
room produce the effect of making children prone to. accept group decisions 
as the norm of morality? 

What is the formal cause of education? of Christian education? 

Indeed: What are the fundamental principles of education? 

These are some questions in the minds of uneasy Catholic educators 
here in the United States. There are many others. Tonight we hope to 
make a beginning in the important task of finding sound answers to the 
questions of Catholic education, and speaking for the educators is the 
Very Rev. Michael J. McKeough of the Praemonstratensians, dean of St. 
Norbert College in Wisconsin and former professor of education at Catholic 
University. He will present a picture of the general situation in which 
American education finds itself today. 

Rev. Leo R. Ward, CS.C., of the Department of Philosophy of Notre 
Dame University will speak for the philosophers on “Some Principles in 
Christian Learning.” 

Office of Diocesan Supt. of Schools Cuarence E. ELweii 

Cleveland, Ohio 


1 Quoted by Mary Helen Mayer in: The Philosophy of Teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, p. 58. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952. 
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EDUCATION’S NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 


Some one has facetiously remarked that my subject tonight should be 
Philosophy’s Need for Education. Although a portion of the paper might 
seem to imply that this is my thesis, my real purpose is to point out, as 
best I can, the need which all American education has for a sound philoso- 
phy. Let me begin by making clear what I mean by education. It is 
the formal cooperation which society gives through organized schools to 
the youth of our country in their religious, moral, physical, mental, and 
professional or vocational development. I do not therefore include the 
informal education which goes on away from the school, though it is 
granted that this too is affected by the prevailing philosophical atmosphere. 
My attention is here directed to the planned activities which we as edu- 
cators carry on for and with our young people. Mark that I am not think- 
ing of our Catholic youth only, but all American youth. I have in mind 
public education as well as Catholic. Surely it is emphasizing the obvious 
to say that no educational outcomes are confined solely to the group for 
which they are primarily intended. In a very true sense all education is 
to some extent public, and all educators have a public responsibility. We 
therefore as Catholic educators have an obligation not merely to the 
students in our own schools but to all. Literally millions of our fellow 
Americans, young and old, are groping for a satisfactory outlook upon 
life, and in so far as we can, we must help them. 

Perhaps all will agree with what I have said about the meaning of edu- 
cation, its influence upon the lives of young people, and the responsibilities 
which we as educators have. The crux of the problem comes in our under- 
standing of philosophy. Thanks to John Dewey and his numerous progeny, 
the concept of philosophy as an objective, unified body of knowledge, 
distinct in itself, has gone out of the thinking of very many of our edu- 
cators. A skeptical attitude toward the validity of all speculative knowl- 
edge prevails. Reference will be made to this later in the paper. Here 
I wish to emphasize that the task that we have is not merely to show the 
function of philosophy in American education, but the much more funda- 
mental one of reestablishing philosophy itself as a legitimate discipline, of 
restoring confidence in man’s ability to arrive at certain answers to the 
ultimate problems of reality. 

I have been asked to consider this condition from the viewpoint of an 
educator. It takes little acumen to realize that American education is in 
a state of turmoil, anxiety, and uncertainty. Fifty years of subjectivism 
have destroyed the foundations, both philosophical and religious, on which 
our traditions were founded. Fifty years of pragmatism have done away 
with the common standards that we had for morality and values. We are 
harvesting today in our education the inevitable outcomes of this de- 
struction. In the area of philosophy we have confusion and dissension. 
For ten years the Philosophy of Education Society has been striving to 
decide what should be the content of an elementary course in the philoso- 
phy of education and it seems no nearer a solution today than it was 
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then. The apparently unsurmountable obstacle is the failure of its mem- 
bers to agree on a meaning of philosophy. In 1943 the American Philo- 
sophical Association undertook a study of “the state of Philosophy and 
the role of philosophy in the post-war world”. Brand Blanshard and his 
committee were assigned to the task. After holding five conferences in 
various parts of the country, the committee published its report in 1945. 
It seems tragic though that after concluding that education had four 
great needs which philosophy should satisfy, Blanshard admits that at no 
place could they agree on the meaning of philosophy. “ This skeleton ”, he 
reports, “thrust out its head and mocked us at more than one of the 
conferences. It did so cautiously in New York, more boldly in Los An- 
geles, blatantly and alarmingly in Chicago; though in other centers it 
contented itself with rattling ominously off stage” (Philosophy in Ameri- 
can Education, N. Y. Harper, 1945). Although that was written almost 
ten years ago, the evidence for its accuracy is even greater now than it was 
then. 

The effects in our children of this philosophical and religious confusion 
have been even more tragic. Widespread religious illiteracy, lack of re- 
spect for authority, disregard for human dignity and rights, delinquency, 
mental disturbance, these and others even worse have aroused deep con- 
cern in parents, public officials, and in all serious minded men. The suc- 
cession of highly critical articles, books and pamphlets, that have appeared 
even during this past year, is evidence enough of this concern. That 
there is something seriously deficient with American education many will 
agree. 

To remedy this truly alarming situation, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the National Education Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, and others, have appointed commissions and committees to study 
its causes and to propose cures. Out of these studies have come earnest 
pleas for the restoration of moral and spiritual values and religion itself 
to public education. Numerous proposals have been made for changes 
in the curriculum so as to bring back emphasis on the fundamentals. 
Sterner discipline, a better scale of values, a more unified philosophy of 
life, have been sought. 

Tragically a sense of frustration pervades all these efforts. The desire 
to put religion into the curriculum of elementary and secondary schools 
is snagged at every approach by the current interpretation of the first 
amendment. Efforts to inculcate an appreciation of moral and spiritual 
values without basing them upon religion have failed. The proposal 
made in the reports of the Educational Policies Commission (Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, NEA 1951) and of the American 
Council on Education (The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion, 1953) that the religious needs of our youth be satisfied by 
a factual study of religion has been challenged as inadequate and in- 
effectual. It goes contrary to the accepted psychological principle that 
truths to be effective as directive forces in our lives must be accepted, 
not merely known. This principle agrees too with the age old attitude of 
the Church that mere knowledge does not make a man better. It is 
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significant that the American Council in its 1953 report after years of 
study and experiment could still assert: “ What to do about religion in 
the public schools is a persistent and vital problem” (Ibid. p. 2). It is 
our firm belief that this will remain a persistent and vital problem until 
somehow we find a way of inculcating in our young people not only a 
knowledge of God but a faith in Him also. Before this can happen, re- 
ligion itself must be accepted as something founded on objective realities, 
not on subjective reactions. The philosophical foundations for objective 
truth must be rebuilt. 

This condition in American educational thought constitutes for all of us 
a stirring challenge. It is a great opportunity and, I believe, a sobering 
responsibility. American education is sick and the medicine it needs is a 
sound basic philosophy. To counteract the Experimentalism of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick, we must present an ontologically valid Epistemology; in place 
of the mechanism of the New Realists, we must defend the existence of a 
man, composed of body and soul and endowed with intellect and free will; 
for the emotional attractiveness of the Idealism of Horne, we must substi- 
tute a realism that makes provision for love and ideals. To complement 
the test of usefulness and social sanction as the bases for morality, we must 
show the reasonableness of submission to law which emanates from God. 

To me the first requirement if we are to rebuild American education on 
a sound philosophical basis is a valid theory of knowing. Absolutely 
speaking, the basic problem is of course that of being, reality, but psycho- 
logically before we can even interest the average American teacher or 
student in an ontology, we must somehow convince him of the validity of 
speculative reasoning. We must get him to acknowledge the objectivity 
of truth, and to accept the first principles. The modern educator and his 
students have been so saturated with the Experimentalism of John Dewey 
that any consideration of ultimates is rejected a priori. The loss of 
religious faith has made him a naturalist but his common sense and his 
ideals have made him shy away from the crass mechanism which is the 
logical outcome of his philosophy. In their desperate longing for some- 
thing definite, something positive, a few have turned to Communism. 
Others are so bewildered that they have lost all power to evaluate their 
own predicament or to take decisive action. What they need is confidence 
in their power to know more than just what their senses reveal. 

It seems to me that we have failed these fellow educators in several 
respects. In the first place we have not thus far produced a text in the 
philosophy of education which presents adequately the philosophical foun- 
dations on which educational theory and practice must be imposed. It is 
not sufficient for us to refer briefly to these fundamental theories. Most of 
our non-Catholic readers and many of our Catholic ones have no acquaint- 
ance with scholastic metaphysics. To make our position clear to them and 
convincing, we must explain our basic scholastic principles clearly and ade- 
quately, and in modern terminology. Neither is it enough for us to discuss 
such problems as naturalism, communism, humanism, etc., without getting 
down to the fundamentals in the light of which they must be analyzed and 

evaluated. The difficulties of terminology are certainly not reason enough 
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for us to avoid the task. Much less is there any excuse for us to accept 
the definitions, the concepts, the technical terminology of Experimentalism 
and then by a series of hypotheses to attempt to show the possible out- 
comes of various presumptions. No, what we need is a thorough statement 
of the pertinent Thomistic principles with their application to the problems 
of methods, the curriculum, discipline, freedom, democracy, society, that 
plague our educational theorists today. 

Another way in which we have failed—I speak in fear and trembling— 
is the manner in which too often our philosophy has been taught. Too 
frequently the several courses have been presented in complete and neatly 
organized packages. There are pat propositions, pat definitions, pat proofs, 
pat objections, and pat answers to the objections. To get a passing mark 
the student needs but to memorize pat answers to pat questions. He can 
acquire the twelve necessary credits in philosophy without really doing any 
philosophizing. Instead of it being a living challenging thing, taxing his 
reason to the utmost, it is for him something that has been dead since the 
13th century. As a consequence he sees no relationship between his phi- 
losophy and any other subject he is studying, not even his religion. In- 
stead of being a foundation for his faith and a connecting link which brings 
unity, integration, into all of his learning activities, his philosophy remains 
isolated, a segment entirely unrelated to anything else in his program, or 
to any of the problems of living. I hesitate to say so but I am afraid that 
there is reason for the charge, made by non-Catholic confreres in the teach- 
ing profession, that we are not teaching philosophy at all, but a cut-and- 
dried system of thought imposed on us by authority. 

I don’t like to belabor our weaknesses but there are two others which 
I would like with your permission to mention briefly. The first is that too 
often in our classes, our periodicals, and in our meetings, we direct our 
attention to hair-splitting discussions that may be of interest to trained 
scholastic philosophers but have little or no relation to the thinking or the 
needs of other teachers and students. People who live in ivy towers can 
serve a useful purpose if they use their vantage point to warn or direct 
those who are on the ground, not however, if they talk only to those who 
share the tower with them. The other point is—and this is the last one— 
that the problem of bringing sound philosophy to American education is 
not merely one of valid content; it is also one of communication. Some- 
how through the printed word and the spoken word we must reach those 
who have lost their way in philosophical darkness. To obtain a hearing 
from them, we must gain their good will. Consequently our approach must 
be a humble informative one. We must know what we are talking about, 
what we are criticizing, what we are defending. A haughty patronizing air 
will bring us no listeners; ridicule and sarcasm will only arouse hostility. 
The persons with whom we are dealing are generally sincere and intelligent 
men and women who will be impressed by well expressed reasoning. Only 
in this way and with God‘s help can we hope to achieve the great task that 
lies before us. 


St. Norbert College M. J. McKeoucu, O.Praem. 
West DePere, Wis. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES IN CHRISTIAN LEARNING 


I assume that in this paper it is my business to raise questions at least 
as much as it is to answer them. First, because questions are the life of 
the child’s mind, and the child is the learner par excellence. Second, be- 
cause questions are the life of the school. Answers, yes, but questions 
come before answers, and the questioning mind always remains in the liv- 
ing teacher. Knowledge, belief, doubt; doubt, belief, knowledge—these are 
the constant ingredients of the good teacher’s mind. Credere et bene 
dubitare. In sum, the life of the teacher’s mind as the life of the student’s 
mind is the question mark. Third, because administrators and teachers in 
Catholic schools are, quite intelligibly, sometimes slack in the perpetual- 
question department. I once heard a friendly Canadian professor say that 
his Catholic students knew all the answers, but never knew the questions, 
and his non-Catholic students knew all the questions, but none of the an- 
swers. 

Let us begin with the broad assertion that man’s intellect, desiring to 
know, is a good thing. This is part of a still wider assertion that the being 
and nature of man, even in prenatal life, is good. It is good for man to 
be, and of course he can only be man. Every real being in the universe 
wants to be. It wants esse, St. Thomas says, and [ claim he is right. It 
wants to be or being, not in an unqualified way unless it exists in an un- 
qualified way. It wants being in its own way and kind of being. Man 
radically wants to be man, and he wants fully to be man. So of his intel- 
lect. This wants to be, in its kind of being. It wants to know, and to 
know, even in any degree, is an installment on the fulness of intellect’s be- 
ing. That is its demand and direction; namely, to know and thus ever 
more and more fully to be. Knowing is not all being, but it is the intel- 
lect’s being and its proper good. The evil of intellect is nescience, which is 
a kind of non-being of intellect. And intellect’s instrumental evil—if 
there is such a ‘thing’ as instrumental evil—consists in all those road- 
blocks thrown in the way of knowing. Man naturally wants to know. 
Aristotle says this; but every child concretely says it twenty times a day. 
To block nature, to stultify and nullify nature is evil. 

Intellect wants to get at things as they are. To get there in any matter 
to any degree is the end and good of intellect. We cannot conceive of in- 
tellect trying to get to things as they are not. It has an affinitas ad rem. 

How the intellect knows I will assume is as follows. It is able to take 
the being of things in some way and some form into itself, the being of 
God and man and things—of any thing that can in any way be. It assimi- 
lates being and has a hunger to assimilate all being. In that way, it lives 
and grows and we hope comes into the fulness of its own being. The in- 
tellect gets some kind of grasp of things; either an intuitive grasp, or a 
conceptual and a judgmental grasp, or even a reasoned grasp of things. 
This grasp of things by the intellect, in an intuition or concept or a reason- 
ing process, is the good of intellect. This is its life, its only natural good 
and its only natural life. 
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Schools are some good, the Supreme Court said in the Oregon case 
(1925). The Court said that schools are beneficent, and we were glad to 
hear it, though this was not precisely the issue before the Court. But if 
they are some good, why are they some good? I think fundamentally be- 
cause they help man’s intellect to live and move and have its being. Any 
other good they achieve, such as good citizenship or adjustment or unad- 
justment, is secondary. Education, teachers, schools help man’s intellect to 
invade the universe of being. The little child makes this invasion by short 
and concrete steps. The maturer mind begins to get wings and to be able 
to soar with Dante, Aristotle, Einstein, or at least with some of the lesser 
intellectual operators. 

Yet it is remarkable how many administrators and teachers, including 
some in American Catholic schools, are afraid of the intellectual life. And 
I don’t mean merely in kindergartens and grades, but in colleges and uni- 
versities. Man of course is, by and large, a doer and maker, and develops 
his intellect, so far as he does develop it, mostly in doing and in making 
things. But even doing and making presuppose a non-doing and a non- 
making knowing; and since this knowing is presupposed even here, it is 
remarkable that the teacher should ever be afraid of it. For the teacher, 
if anybody, is professionally committed to helping youth, not primarily to 
make or to do, but to know; and then, secondarily, on that basis of know- 
ing, to make and to do. 

The child-learner is the essential agent. The child comes to know, the 
teacher assisting. The teacher is as a midwife helping learning to be born 
in the child’s mind. 

Now, all this is as dry as dust, and naturally we teachers are not the 
least interested in it. Let me try to make it real and concrete. Let me 
lay down the proposition—which in fact I accept—that science is our great- 
est modern achievement. Yet I find some Catholic teachers and many 
Catholic youths, tutored by a variety of agencies—parents, pastors, jour- 
nalists, teachers—I find teachers and students who think that proposition 
about science as achievement must be only a teaser and is somehow meant 
to be untrue. For, a sprinkling of Catholics, at least in this country, some- 
how suppose that all modern goods are evil. Therefore, science is evil 
even though it is first of all a spiritual good, an opening of the mind to the 
reality and truth of nature. Some Catholics, teachers, preachers and 
others, keep looking around for an easy sophistical argument to show that 
science—though directly and properly an intellectual good—is after all an 
evil: they say it is natural, secular, modern, and runs to scientism. It is 
as if we should say that much poetry or philosophy is natural and secular, 
and all of it eternally modern. 

I suggest that it would be a good thing, especially in a pragmatic-minded 
nation, to breed respect for intellectual life, scientific life particularly in- 
cluded. Why? Because the intellect is good, and its life, in science or 
poetry or anything else, is good. And also because it is obvious that the 
Catholic schools need more scientists—to teach science, and to teach every- 
body to respect so great a good as science. (The misuse of science in so- 
ciety, of course, is not science.) 
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The basic kinds of truths that man can know are theoretical and prac- 
tical. A person, in the first kind, knows merely in order to know, and that 
is the first and most fundamental work of the intellect, leading to its 
fundamental good, namely the truth. The intellect wants to know as the 
eye wants to see—that is, the whole being of the eye is set up to see, and 
that is all in the world that the eye wants, namely to see; so, too, intellect 
wants above all to know or to “see” in its way. The ultra pragmatist 
claims that this theoretic and first kind of truth is either non-existent or 
no good; for him, only the practical exists. As you know, the pragmatic 
view that the truth depends on our making, that the world depends on us 
and not we on the world, is current and devastating; as Dewey put it, we 
feel control passing into our hands, and we practice the art of control and 
not, as in an earlier day, the art of acceptance. This sort of view affects 
not only Dewey or people who might officially call themselves Dewey 
pragmatists; it is common among Americans; and some American Cath- 
olics naturally, even those in schools, go for it. 

The fact is that theoretic, speculative or contemplative knowing and 
truth are basic to all truth and knowing. The man, for instance, who can- 
not know that two plus two are four—which I assume we do not make, but 
find to be so—can know little if anything in any sphere. So, too, the man 
who does not know that a thing is what it is, that good is to be done, that 
coming into being requires a cause, and so on. Such a man, if there hypo- 
thetically could be such a man, could not operate as man at all. To be 
tied absolutely to the practical would mean that we were reduced to some 
type of being other than man. 

At the same time, if it is true that man depends for his being on theo- 
retic truth and on the acceptance of nature, and of himself as a part of 
nature, man must also know the practical. He lives by the two; the prac- 
tical depends on the theoretic, and he depends on both. And most good 
minds, in and out of school and no matter how vigorous they may be, are 
good above all at grasping practical truths. To be human at all they must 
have and exercise some theoretic ability, but even good minds—I do not 
mean weak minds or “ average ” minds—are concerned constantly and al- 
most exclusively with the practical. They use their good minds in the or- 
der of “ art,’ making things, and in the order of morals or “ prudential 
virtue.” To be limited in that way to practical truth is our human condi- 
tion. To be thus limited mostly, not of course exclusively, is the condition 
of the human intellect, but not its essence. In fact, it would like to be, 
even more than its condition lets it ordinarily be, more like God who 
knows in order to know, and not in order to make or do anything. The 
human intellect would like to rival the purity of the eye which—like God 
—wants to see in order to see. That is the eye’s radical good and virtue. 

The practical-practical mind, so common among us, feels that there is 
something wrong with the view that it is good to know. He feels that a 
person saying so is either terribly unreal or has a trick up his sleeve. And 
he feels hurt when we say it is good to know there is a tenth planet in the 
solar system even if we rather discover than make the planet and even if 
we do not propose to do anything about it. Not to want to know this 
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“unless” truth is to be against man’s intellect and thus against man. 
However, to be in the obscurantist position hardly perturbs the ultra prag- 
matist, since his own theory puts him in that position all the time. We 
therefore use the following practical argument, in order to convince him 
and ourselves. We cannot have advance in science without basic, theoretic 
research. A few at least have to go to the roots, even though few indeed 
can take this theoretic knowing as their professional assignment in society. 
Unless basic theoretic study is made by some, the practical advance of all 
must approach zero. On March 17th of this year, President Eisenhower, 
himself engaged in practical tasks, said, regarding the two billion dollars 
in federal funds dedicated to research: 

“More than 90 per cent of this Federal support is presently going into 
applied research and development. This is the practical application of 
basic knowledge to a variety of products and devices. 

“ However, only a small fraction of the Federal funds is being used to 
stimulate and support the vital basic research which makes possible our 
practical scientific progress. 

“T believe strongly that this nation must extend its support of research 
in basic science.” 

Consider again the child who is learning. The child loves to take things 
apart and to make things. But he also loves non-productive activity; for 
example, he likes to play, not in order to get something or to make some- 
thing, but just for fun; and he likes also to see and hear, not in order to 
do something or to make something, but just to see and hear. Why not 
also allow him and in a hundred ways invite him to know just in order to 
know and just for the fun of it? It is natural for him to play, and to see 
with his eyes and hear with his ears, and to know with his intellect. 

Some conditions of intellectual life, growth, and joy are extremely impor- 
tant. I shall name three of them. First, freedom. If some kind of police 
—State or Church police, or social-custom police, or bad-theory police—is 
geing to stand over us and tell us just when we are to learn, and what, 
even beforehand, is the truth to be learnt—then it is going to be difficult 
to grow in knowing. Russian Communism dictates what is to be taught in 
biology; but learning can be also halted by a false theory such as, “ Only 
St. Thomas is a trustworthy philosopher,” or “Man knows only through 
science.” If some kind of police will not let us see nature and the truth, 
we are going in time to become blind. When we used, not long ago, to 
have “mine mules” perpetually underground, the mules went blind, and 
so do moles, operating all the time in the dark. So will we go intellectu- 
ally blind, if police of Church or State or bad custom and theory check us 
too closely and persistently as to what we are to see with our minds. The 
mind demands a certain limited and yet a quasi unlimited freedom, as does 
the eye. 

Second, closely related to freedom is the next condition. This is an 
open, progressive, inquiring spirit. This spirit, which can be overdone in 
theory or fact, is absolutely necessary. The mere authoritarian spirit kills 
this spirit and thus kills learning. Docility is necessary, and yet can run 
readily into puerility; into an authoritarian “ Yes, Father; no, Father ” at- 
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titude which is the death of learning, because it is the death of the open, 
inquiring mind. The child’s or the man’s mind naturally wants to know. 
But a mind perpetually headed off by an authoritarian tone or method, at 
last becomes balky. It is half-denatured, and does not have any joy in 
asking, seeking, inquiring, and thus coming to know. As the child nears 
the end of highschool, he should see that, though much is known, many 
matters—Catholic journalists notwithstanding—are matters of opinion, and 
dozens of important matters, about the kingdom of man and the kingdom 
of God, are still to be discovered. 

The authoritarian obstacle to knowing is a tremendous, if intelligible, 
problem in the Catholic schools, on all levels. And mainly for two reasons. 
First, because most teachers in these schools are clerics or religious, and in 
the Catholic scheme of things a teacher in a long black or white or brown 
robe standing before a class, speaks very much for God and as if God. It 
is hard for this teacher, on the average, to escape the authoritarian posi- 
tion. And yet an authoritarian effect, going far beyond the needs of docil- 
ity, is not only bad, but ruinous. On all levels the child, in order to be a 
learner, must be an inquirer, a questioner. Docility is good and necessary. 
But docility overdone means intellectual death. 

Second, this obstacle of the dead hand of authority stopping natural 
curiosity can hit the teacher as strongly as it hits the child. And for rea- 
sons quite as intelligible, if quite as unfortunate and difficult to manage. 
Let me put the present part of the problem in this way. Administrators 
and professors must be perpetually self-critical, always inquiring about the 
ends of learning, and about the methods used and the content of learning. 
But in a way, administrators and professors in Catholic schools are not in- 
vited by circumstances and conditions to do that. They must do it, they 
are hamstrung if they do not, and yet it is hard in the circumstances to do 
it. The relevant circumstances are these. The Catholic school is likely to 
be set up, directly or indirectly, as to its ends and its techniques and per- 
haps its learning content, by either religious superiors or bishops. In that 
case, for teachers or even administrators such as deans, to criticize the de 
facto sought ends or the approved techniques or content of learning, would 
seem like insubordination. Criticism therefore, which is the life of trade 
in schools and in the whole of the properly human life, is in the nature of 
the case tabooed. I do not say this is necessarily and always the case. It 
is a question of a certain feeling, a feeling that one is simply to be obedi- 
ent: the authorities have the responsibility and they know best; or a feel- 
ing that it is safer and easier simply to go along, through within oneself or 
as one of a little gang one does not, interiorly, go along: one mopes and 
criticizes surely enough within oneself, but feels in no position to make ef- 
fective, constructive criticism. 

The school therefore qua school suffers. It is not self-critical and 
thereby improving, and (according to Socrates) is somewhat limited as a 
human enterprise. The Catholic school in these conditions waits for criti- 
cism from the outside. It resents this, but finally accepts some of it—a 
foreign, imposed criticism, correction, and progress. We are all delighted 
to see quite another procedure just now in an interlocked body of Catholic 
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schools in the Chicago area, schools within which, it seems, criticism is wel- 
comed and sought. 

A third obstacle in the way of any and all learning is that learning some- 
how gets stalled and goes sterile. This has happened over and over in the 
history of human learning. The teacher is tired learning, the administrator 
is tired directing. Things then tend toward an existentialist halt—no to- 
morrow, and people merely dragging through today. And yet any such 
dead-on-our-feet attitude is the contrary of the way the child, the real 
learner, comes to learning. It is all a new and wonderful world to him, 
just this moment and just every new moment discovered by him; and this 
discoverable world has a wonderful future. Our problem then as school- 
men is to go again and again to the originals; that is, first of all, to the 
radical, factual experiences on which learning is based, and to keep going 
to them—if this is possible—as if the matter had never been learnt before. 
In that way, learning has a perpetual renaissance. Learning has to be, for 
every learner, what it is naturally for the child: a new creation, a glorious, 
untarnished new world. Secondly, we have to keep going to the great cre- 
ators and recreators of learning in all fields, and especially to the creators 
and recreators in the field of “education ”—to Plato and Aristotle, Augus- 
tine, Rousseau, Newman, and Dewey. Thirdly, we must be aware that in 
subjects such as social sciences, literature and arts and philosophy, learning 
both expresses its time and is always being reborn. 

In this problem of keeping learning alive, we have to be willing and even 
happy to learn from all and with all—from and with Christians of all 
breeds, and Jews, and secularists. What we want is to learn, and in doing 
this we are not a priori in a position to dictate which will be our best 
sources: we learn from whatever sources are available, always with an eye 
to those that are living. It is often remarked that we can on occasion 
learn more from a great man’s errors—e.g. from those of Marx—than from 
truths stillborn in a mediocre mind. Truths have to be lived, have to be 
felt, have to be a part of the one who would communicate them. Just 
think how commonplace are, and then were, the two main theses in New- 
man’s Idea of a University, and yet they have, as lived and loved by him, 
an invincible vital quality. 

In short, we can kill truths and learning. We can practically hate truths 
and learning. But we can also make learning live. 

Of course, man is not merely an intellect, or a logos and rational prin- 
ciple. He is, thanks to intellect, the human animal, a free creative spirit 
especially like God. To develop intellect then, in or out of schools, is to 
develop man. The school is the name for the place where we make a con- 
certed professional effort to develop intellect. The school develops intel- 
lect through a thousand arts; also if possible through a prudential wisdom 
which, as an intellectual virtue, is the know-how of all right living, in the 
family group, in the worship group, and in the polis group; and also the 
school develops the intellect in the yet more basic sapiential virtues. 

If no fatal obstacle is put in the way by bad attitudes, bad habits or bad 
techniques, all these wisdoms and arts are naturally available to the whole 
human family; for instance, to Russians, and Japs, and Americans. I 
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claim that a higher wisdom is also available to Jews and Christians. That 
is, I claim that a Judeo-Christian learning is possible in both the prudential 
and the sapiential lines. If so, there is possible a Judeo-Christian know- 
how in making some of the most delicate decisions on good and evil; and 
a Christian should be able to learn, in school and out of school, how to 
make, on such matters as suffering and universal love, and aiso on spies 
and kidnappers, a judgment which is scarcely possible to the pagan. He 
should likewise be put in the way, by his schooling, to make sapiential or 
higher-wisdom judgments that are scarcely possible to the pagan. We al- 
ways hear that Descartes bisected man. But he also bisected learning, and 
he and his many determined followers, including many Catholics for gen- 
erations, give us faith on one side of the iron curtain and knowledge, 
totally untutored by faith, on the other. I hold that it is this Judeo- 
Christian learning, now partly achieved though perhaps never totally 
achievable and never totally exhaustible, that justifies Christian schvols in 
being, and that in fact makes it possible for them to be Christian schools 
at all. Great masses of this Judeo-Christian learning have been created 
and are now available, and at least bits of it are recreated in any Christian 
school, from kindergarten through college. More and more of it no doubt 
is creatible. The whole of it can be made one organic body, one living, 
growing body with any learning that has been or is or will be available on 
a pagan basis. On this point I am glad to see more and more teachers in 
conscious agreement with St. Jerome and St. Augustine. 


Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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RADIO ADDRESSES DURING THE ANNUAL MEETING 
STATION WINS 


God as Creator and Law Giver in the Light of Reason 


Father Hart: Good evening, radio audience. May I introduce myself as 
Rev. Doctor Charles A. Hart, Professor of Philosophy at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., and national secretary of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association which is holding its twenty- 
eighth annual meeting at Hotel Pfister here in Milwaukee. With me is 
Sister Mary Annice Donovan of the Holy Cross Community, professor of 
philosophy and head of the department of philosophy at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Indiana. We are here representing our respective insti- 
tutions at this gathering of philosophers. We should like to speak to you 
for a short time on matters philosophical. 

Sister Annice: Perhaps, Father Hart, our audience might like to hear 
a little about the general subject, namely, “The Existence and Nature of 
God” which we have been discussing today and will continue to discuss 
this evening and tomorrow at Hotel Pfister to which, by the way, the public 
is cordially invited. This is undoubtedly the most important problem in 
any philosophical system. 

Father Hart: Yes, that might be a good place to begin. We could not 
possibly exaggerate the importance of that theme just now. In the present 
world crisis it can be truthfully said that the existence of God as Creator 
of the universe, including man, to whom he has given a natural or moral 
law for man’s salvation, is the real dividing issue between the forces of 
democracy on the one hand and atheistic communism on the other. 

Sister Annice: Of course, we should make it clear to our radio audience 
that the Catholic philosophers, meeting here in Milwaukee, do not have 
doubts about God’s existence. They simply wish to go over the historical 
data on the various proposed arguments, to evaluate them, and to sift out 
the invalid from the valid arguments. 

Father Hart: Suppose we begin with the very simple fact that men at 
all times in every place and under every circumstance and in every degree 
of culture or civilization from the savage and barbarian to the highest 
genius have been convicted of God of some kind, a superior being of some 
kind to whom they owe honor and who is the source of the order of the 
whole universe. 

Sister Annice: Yes, this is a simple but very important fact and we 
should stress that this widespread conviction is not based on mere sense 
appearances. God does not appear to our senses. Hence we must conclude 
that men being rational, have gone beyond sense experience, making use 
of their power to reason on cause and effect. Creatures come and go, 
things change around us. Consciously or unconsciously men finally arrive 
at the fact that there must be a First Ultimate Cause for this universe 


which displays such wonderful order and obedience to a vast unseen, 
directing power. 


Father Hart: And if we were to reject this conviction of the existence of 
some kind of God so widely held everywhere and at all time despite the 
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fact that God is not evident to the senses and therefore no sense illusion is 
involved, then we should have to accept the alternative that human kind, 
generally speaking, is irrational, that the power that raises them above the 
animals quite regularly is misleading them. 

Sister Annice: I think we should also add that there is one other reason- 
able conviction which seems to be held at all times and in all places and 
that is, that man will survive death in a future life of some kind. And if 
we assume that men generally have been irrational on these two most 
important of conclusions, then we cast a suspicion on the power of the 
human intellect to reach conclusions above the level of sense experience. 

Father Hart: Of course we do not say that this so-called argument from 
common consent is in itself absolutely conclusive. But we do insist it is 
confirmatory of the soundness of other arguments. It shows that men as 
rational animals, by their own reasoning, come to the right conclusion on 
the most important subject for the life of every human being. 

Sister Annice: You spoke of the fact that this well nigh universal belief 
in the existence of God in some manner, as a superior being to whom we 
owe our very existence, and the recognition of Him as Creator and law 
giver, shows that men must all have used some form or other of the law 
of cause and effect. That might be explored a little more. Evidently, it is 
the rational principle guiding man’s intellect when he proceeds to the con- 
clusion of the exist2nce of a God, i.e. First Cause of the universe. 

Father Hart: Yves, man could not live very long in the world without an 
immediate intuition of cause and effect. The new born baby cries and 
something happens. The savage in the jungle knows well how to control 
many of the causal influences in nature and turn their exercise to his own 
advantages. In fact he could not survive very long in the jungle if he did 
not soon learn how to increase certain causal actions and avoid others. 

Sister Annice: And to this audience we can say if the things around 
them are seen to be the effects of something previous to them, called their 
causes, we must finally realize that this proximate chain of cause and effect 
cannot go on to infinity. None of these causes which are themselves effects 
could even be, or be a cause of anything, unless we ultimately grant that 
there is a First Uncaused Cause which gives existence, power and action, 
to all other causes, without Himself being caused. 

Father Hart: Perhaps, Sister, we might put the argument also in a 
slightly different form, something in the manner of the great thirteenth 
century philosopher and theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas. He beheld the 
many grades of existing things, the elements, plants, animals, men, each 
possessing some degree of the perfections of existence in their natures or 
essences; but none have all the perfection of existence. He then quite 
reasonably argued that such perfection of existence as they did possess was 
not intrinsic and proper to their nature since if it were they would possess 
those perfections of existence fully. A thing cannot be the thing it is by 
part of what it is. If a man has human nature he mst have all that is 
essentially required to be a human being. He cannot be half or three- 
fourths human. So also of a horse, or a rose or an atom. So if these 
varying grades of being having varying degrees of the perfections of existence 
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do not have existence properly and intrinsically of their natures or essence, 
then, since they cannot get this existence from nothing. They must have 
been given such degree of the perfections of existence as they now possess, 
ultimately by One who has all the perfection of existence, proper to His 
Nature, that is, the Self-Existing Being who always existed and so gives 
existence, that is, creates other existing beings in some degree resembling 
His own full and perfect existence. 

Sister Annice: Yes, that is at the very key to what is known as the meta- 
physical argument for God’s existence. All beings in the universe have a 
nature or essence which received existence. In short, they had to get their 
existence. Thus things are composite of their natures and this act of 
existence, and for this reason require a Composer or a Cause who is not 
Himself composed. This is necessary to give them that unity of existence 
which each of them possesses and without which they could not exist at all. 
And in our reasoning on this, we come to another necessary conclusion: 
If God is all perfect, and the fullness of all existence, then reason compels 
us to admit that we cannot add to His Infinite Perfection by our lives. 
Rather, we are compelled to admit that the great purpose of our existence, 
and indeed the existence of everything in the whole universe outside of 
God, is to reflect by our lives, to the extent that we are able, something 
of the Infinite Goodness and Truth and Beauty of God. Thus from a 
purely natural point of view man can discover the reason for the existence 
of creatures in the universe. And divine revelation strongly enforces our 
reasoning when we read what the inspired psalmist has written: “The 
heavens are telling the endless glory of the Lord.” So should man and so 
should everything in the universe glorify God. 

Father Hart: There is also this point that is to be made. While all the 
orders in the universe below man also reflect God as man does, none of 
these lower orders know that they reflect or manifest Him in some way. 
Man and the angels alone know this and they alone, if they will, can speak 
what they know. We call it prayer of praise to God. Man with the angels 
become spokesmen for themselves and for all the universe below them 
which is beautiful but dumb. To pray, to speak praise to God, is man’s 
highest office, his greatest duty as a human being. If he wills to neglect 
or set aside his highest purpose for existing then man is really subhuman. 
His life has lost its highest purpose. His confusion and destruction result. 
He had lost his way. 

Sister Annice: And we must not forget that Divine Revelation teaches 
us that God became man by taking a human body and uniting it to His 
divine nature in the person of Jesus Christ to bring a life on earth which 
perfectly reflected God, His heavenly Father’s. Hence Christ said, “ He 
that seeth Me seeth the Father.” Thus, Jesus Christ is our perfect model. 
To make ourselves Christ-like, to show the face of Christ to the world, to 
act in a Christ-like manner toward others, that is the concrete way of ful- 
filling our highest office, to manifest or show God’s goodness, to speak it in 
the prayer of praise, which is the very essence of religion. That is indeed 
a concrete program for a happy life, a life converging toward its true end. 

Father Hart: What is most important is that the same arguments which 
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prove the existence of God also establish Him as Creator of the Universe, 
that is to say, the First Being who always existed and freely gave the very 
existence to all things outside Himself, that is to the whole universe; the 
Being upon whom all the universe is always dependent for its very exist- 
ence, who sustains the universe in existence at every moment that is, con- 
serves the universe, keeps it from reverting to the nothingness from which 
it came; acts with all created things by giving them powers to act for their 
development and perfection, in what we call the Divine Concurrence, and 
attracts all His creatures to Himself as their Ultimate End, even as He is 
their first beginning. This attraction of all His creatures is what we call 
the Eternal Law or Divine Government. He attracts or draws all His 
creatures to Himself in this eternal law in accordance with their natures. 
Thus they all obey God their Creator as their lawgiver. 

Sister Annice: Yes, that is a very important aspect of the question of 
God’s existence, namely the Eternal Law, God as Lawgiver. This law of 
God attracts the orders of things below man to their ends by what we call 
the physical laws of nature, e.g., the law of gravitation. That is to say 
they act according to their fixed natures, with God’s concurring action, 
without which no created thing can act. Such laws of nature or physical 
laws therefore can be set aside only by God Himself, that is by His with- 
drawal of His Divine Concurrence, e.g., fire burns according to its nature 
provided the burning object has God’s concurrence. If God withdraws that 
concurrence for a higher reason to show His Divine Presence then fire does 
not burn as was the case of the children in the fiery furnace. 

Father Hart: Then finally we have God’s attraction of his free human 
creatures to Himself by a higher law where their free actions are concerned, 
in what we call the natural or better, the Moral Law. Man and the angels 
above Him unlike the lower orders know God as their ultimate end and 
are free to chose God as their end, the Being who alone can complete or 
perfect them; or they may reject their freedom and choose to become 
enslaved to some finite being apart from God, which they seek as their 
ultimate end, eg., position, honor, some finite person, wealth, etc. In 
choosing such an end that cannot perfect them fully, they reject God and 
their lives end in frustration or incompleteness which is moral evil. Thus 
we say that men are also under this higher natural or moral’ law in their 
free action and that these actions are good if they are in accord with this 
moral law, which they know in the reasoning of their conscience, or their 
free acts are evil when there is rejection of the moral law. Finally positive 
laws made by Church and State are properly derivations and applications 
of the moral law or directions for orderly procedure in such societies. 

Sister Annice: Well, there are many questions of supreme importance 
on God’s existence and nature which we cannot touch on in these few 
minutes. We hope our audience will continue their study of the most 
important question before the modern world: What think you of God, 
does He exist? Thank you for listening. 


Caries A. Hart 
Catholic University of America 
Sister M. Annice Donovan, C S.C. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, Aprit 20-21, 1954 
MORNING SESSION, APRIL 20, 1954 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee and the Catholic universities, 
senior colleges and seminaries of the Milwaukee area, on Tuesday, April 
20, 1954, at 9:30 a.m. The general subject of the meeting was “The Exist- 
ence and Nature of God.” Rev. Peter W. Nash, Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, 
Canada, opened the discussion with a paper on “ Ordinary Knowledge and 
Philosophical Demonstration of God’s Existence.” Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, 
St. Louis University, concluded the morning session with a paper on “ In- 
valid Proofs of God’s Existence.” Comments on the papers were led by 
Dr. Armand Maurer and Dr. Charles J. O’Neil respectively. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Francis Meehan, Beatrice Zedler, Edwin 
Kaiser. Auditing Committee: Leo Ward, Mary Brady, George Speltz. 


Resolutions Committee: Raymond J. McCall, Leo Schumacher, Sister 
Mary Ann Ida. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 20, 1954 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being called 
at 2:30 p.m. The “ Logic and Method” division was under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. John J. Doyle, Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. 
Marian W. Heitzman spoke on “The Philosophical Foundations of Aris- 
totle’s Logic and the Origin of the Syllogism;” comment was led by 
Anthony Nemetz. The “ Metaphysics” division, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Herman Reith, University of Notre Dame, heard a discussion on 
“The Meaning of Transcendental Unity ” led by Sister Cyril Edwin Kin- 
ney, Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mish.; comment led by Maur Burbach. 
The “ Philosophy of Nature” division heard a paper on “ The Finality of 
Prime Matter” by J. A. McWilliams and “The Concept of Chance and 
Divine Providence” by John Harrington. These discussions were con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Rev. Lucien Dufault, Oblate College, 
Natick, Mass. 

The Annual Dinner was held at 7:00 p.m. in the Crystal Room of Hotel 
Pfister, Dr. Charles O’Neil, Vice-President presiding. His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, extended archdioecsan 
greetings. The Association address on “ Contemporary French Philosophy ” 
was given by Dr. Richard McKeon, Department of Philosophy, University 
of Chicago. Dr. James Collins had for his Presidential Address the subject 
“God as a Function in Modern Systems of Philosophy.” 
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MORNING SESSION, APRIL 21, 1954 


The morning session, April 21, convened at 9:30 a.m. This session heard 
papers by Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Notre Dame University, on “The Prime 
Mover in Philosophy of Nature and in Metaphysics,” and of Rev. Allan B. 
Wolter, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., on “Duns 
Scotus and the Existence and Nature of God.” Comment on the first 
named paper was led by Rev. Leo A. Foley and on the latter by Rev. 
Ignatius Brady. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 1:00 P.M., APRIL 21 


The general business session was held in the Fern Room of Hotel Pfister. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Auditing, Rev. Leo R. Ward of Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, reported favorably on the Treasurer’s report. The 
Report of the Treasurer, Rev. J. B. McAllister, was then read by Rev. 
Charles A. Hart in the absence of Dr. McAllister. (This report is pub- 
lished in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Treasurer.”) 

The Chair announced the following committees to have charge of the 
Round Table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the next 
meeting of the Association at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 12 and 13, 
1955: 


Charles A. Hart, General Chairman 

Logic and Method, Linus J. Thro, Chairman 

Philosophy of Nature, Leo Foley, Chairman 

Metaphysics, Lawrence Lynch, Chairman 

Moral and Political Philosophy, Lottie H. Kendzierski, Chairman 
History of Philosophy, Ben Hunt, Chairman 

Philosophical Problems, Edward Q. Franz, Chairman 


The Secretary’s report for the year was read by Secretary Hart and 
accepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secretary 
is published in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Secre- 
tary.”) The Secretary also read the report of the Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. (This report is published in these Proceedings under the 
heading “ Minutes of the Executive Council Meeting.”) 

President Collins announced the plan of the Executive Council to pre- 
pare a commemorative volume of Philosophical Essays in honor of the 
National Secretary of the Association who is completing his twenty-fifth 
year as executive secretary. The Council named Dr. Vernon Bourke as 
general editor, Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, Rev. Dr. Leo Foley, S.M., and Rev. 
Dr. Gerald Phelan as members of the editorial board for the volume. A 
motion was made from the floor by Dr. O’Neil to approve the proposal of 
the Executive Council. This motion was passed unanimously. 

President Collins informed the members of the invitation given by the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies to the American Catho- 
lis Philosophical Association to become members of the International 
Federation directly. He stated that amongst the conditions of membership 
was a 5% tax on the dues of all members of our Association. It was 
generally felt that this was much too high a rate. Dr. Collins stated that 
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he would attempt to secure a dues of approximately $35.00 to $40.00 for 
affiliation of our Association with the International Federation. The pro- 
posal was approved if the lower dues rate could be obtained. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Clark noted that the reading time of several of the 
papers at the general morning sessions as well as some at the afternoon 
sessions was much longer than the one-half hour which had been indicated 
in the invitation to the readers of papers. This meant very considerable 
reduction of discussion on the papers. He proposed that the morning 
papers, at least, be published in advance and sent to all members so that 
none of these papers would be read at the meeting, the whole time being 
devoted to discussion. The proposal provoked very extensive comment. 
Finally upon motion by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil of Marquette University it 
was decided that the proposed procedure should be delayed at least until 
the 1956 meeting and until further investigation of the feasibility of the 
proposal should be ascertained by the Executive Council. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Professor McCall, 
made its report which was approved. (This Report is published in the 
Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Committee on Resolutions.”) 

Chairman Meehan of the Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations for officers for the coming year: 


For President—Dr. Charles J. O’Neil 

For Vice-President—Dr. Vincent Smith 

For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 

Dr. Roman Kocourek 
Rev. James Conway, S.J. 


Upon vote of the membership, the Secretary was instructed to cast an 
unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the nomi- 
nees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The new president was then 
escorted to the president’s chair. He thanked the membership for the 
honor conferred upon him and requested the active support of all members 
in the work of the Association. 


For Executive Council (3 years)— 


AFTERNOON SESSIUN, APRIL 21, 1954 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:00 p.m. The “ Moral and Political Philosophy” division, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Francis X. Meehan, St. John Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., heard a discussion on a paper entitled “ Value of the Moral Argu- 
ment for God’s Existence” by John P. Rock; comment led by Jeremiah 
Coleman. Under the “ History of Philosophy” division, chairmaned by 
Rev. James I. Conway of Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, New York, a 
paper was heard on “ The Augustinian Proof for God’s Existence and the 
Thomistic Fourth Way” by Gerard Esser; comment led by Robert F. 
Harvanek. The “ Philosophical Problems ” division under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, St. Louis University, heard a paper on “The 
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Finite God in Modern Thought” by Thomas P. McTighe; comment led 
by Lottie Kendzierski. All divisions adjourned at 4:30 p.m. for attendance 
at the joint session of the Association with the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago at 8:15 p.m. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has been making quarterly reports in his column “ From 
the Secretary’s Desk” in each issue of New Scholasticism during the past 
year. The following additional items may be added for the record. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at University of Notre Dame, April 7-8, 1953, 
under the patronage of His Excellency, Bishop John Noll of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana and the universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Indiana 
area. The papers read at the meeting were published as Volume XXVII 
entitled “Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion” and were distributed to the members in August 1953. 

The Membership in the Association as of April 1, 1954 was as follows: 


BME 5 5s 'ain ak wa RoR CUR SNAG SSG Btn ea neon ame 27 
Constituent and Associate ................- 582 
NT fa caine kh odin. date aes pv bo Rw AA we 47 
ee err eter nar 131 

UIE ss. 5 nthe ani Seam akcin an bekoean eae 787 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly issues during the past 
year as Volume XXVII. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association ........ eter 787 
RAP SRE i perl te er ey at 345 
isa nis nb c:i'e wane a s:</k ain 9 aie Sabi oon 78 
COMRIRUREY og. nn cen cnn asccccacceanen 15 

I Sas 5's ab 5 aha asa chil Nimiva asd @ ond. ds debi 1225 


The Association acknowledges with appreciation the free facilities of of- 
fice and file space from Catholic University of America for the Secretary 
and Treasurer and Manager of New Scholasticism and similar free facilities 
from the University of Notre Dame for the Editor of New Scholasticism. 

During the year the Association was represented by Rev. Leo Schu- 
macher at a meeting of the American Council of Catholic Learned Societies 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 10, 1953. The Council was addressed by 
Monsignor Hochwalt, Secretary of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation as to the objectives of the Council. 

During the year a new Southern California Conference was formed under 
the chairmanship of Rev. George V. Kennard, S.J., of Loyola University of 
Lus Angeles. The new conference plans a joint meeting with the San 
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Francisco and Northwestern Conferences in the fall. The New England 
Conference was revived during the year and held three meetings under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Lucien Dufault, O.M.I. of Oblate College, Natick, 
Mass. The New York Conference, the D. C.-Maryland Conference, the 
Indiana-Illinois Conference, the Pennsylvania Conference, the Ohio Con- 
ference, the Northwestern Conference and the North Central Confer- 
ence also held a number of meetings during the academic year. The 
Secretary hopes to secure the revival of activity in the Southern Confer- 
ence and the establishment of conferences in the Iowa and Missouri areas 
and in Canadian centers. He asks the support of all Conferences in the 
effort to increase membership ia the Asso ation generally. 

Within the next month a personal invitation will be extended to each 
member to volunteer to read a half-hour paper in some one of the six sec- 
tional afternoon meetings on suggested subjects usually related to the gen- 
eral theme of the meeting. Over the past three years, in which this plan 
has been followed, in the hope of getting wider active support from the 
general membership, the response has been very discouraging. In some 
sections not more than one response has been received. May we hope for 
wider support if this plan is to continue in the future. 


Cuaries A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Executive Council of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association was held at Hotel Pfister on Monday, April 
19, 1954, at 8:00 pm. All members, except Dr. Joseph McAllister, were 
present. The Council accepted 61 applications for constituent and associ- 
ate members, 19 student memberships, 4 institutional memberships and 2 
life memberships, received during the year. The Council voted to hold 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting at Philadelphia on Easter Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 12 and 13, 1955. After considering a number of subjects 
the Council finally voted to consider the general theme as “ Knowledge 
and Expression” with the usual sectional sessions in the afternoon. The 
Council heard a report from Dr. Vincent Smith, Editor of New Scholas- 
ticism on the work of the editor during the year. Dr. Smith would like to 
have a sixteenth centenary commemorative issue on St. Augustine for the 
October issue. He invited two papers on St. Augustine to be ready by 
September Ist. He stated that he already had one paper for the proposed 
issue. He asked for more volunteers for book reviewing, especially of for- 
eign volumes. He stated that his back-log of books for review was very 
considerable. He reported that he was not yet able to begin the periodical 
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review section due to lack of assistance. 
gard were proposed. 

The Executive Council considered the following nominations for the 
Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to be awarded at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Association in Philadelphia, April 12 and 13, 1955: Dr. 
Rudolph Allers, Rev. Dr. Philotheus Bohner, Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, Dr. 
Charles DeKoninck, Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, Rev. Dr. James MecWil- 
liams, Dr. Anton C. Pegis, Rev. Dr. Gerald Phelan, Most Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, Rev. Gerard Smith, Rev. Dr. Ignatius Smith, Dr. Vincent E. Smith. 
After several ballots the Council finally chose Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, S.J., 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, and then voted to have the choice 
made unanimous. 

Rev. Dr. Leo Schumacher of St. Mary Seminary, Cleveland, as repre- 
sentative of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, gave a brief 
report of the meeting of the National Council of Catholic Learned So- 
cieties in Cleveland, on October 10, 1953. He stated that there was con- 
siderable discussion of the precise field of activity for such a Council but 
that no definite action was taken. 

President James Collins noted that the National Secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Hart, was entering into his twenty-fifth year as Secretary of 
the Association. He proposed a volume of Philosophical Essays be 
written in honor of the Secretary and suggested the name of Dr. Vernon 
Bourke as Editor and Dr. Charles O’Neil, Dr. Vincent Smith, Dr. Gerard 
Phelan and Rev. Leo Foley, S.M., as members of the editorial board. 
Upon motion of Dr. O’Neil the proposal was accepted. 

Dr. Collins called the attention of the Council to the possibility of direct 
representation of the American Catholic Philosophical Association in the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies rather than through the 
World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. He stated that among 
the general requirements for such membership was the payment of 5% of 
all dues collected by the affiliated organization. The Council was of the 
general opinion that this was too high a charge and asked Dr. Collins to 
look into the matter of the possibility of such an affiliation at a fee of ap- 
proximately $35.00 or $40.00 which is the same rate as affiliation in the 
World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. 

The Council reappointed Dr. Vincent Smith as Editor of New Scholas- 
ticism for three years. Rev. Edward Franz of Gannon College, Erie, Pa., 
and Rev. Herman Reith of Notre Dame University were appointed for 
three years to the Editorial Board. 

The Council received a communication from the North Central Confer- 
ence concerning the change of title of New Scholasticism to one which 
would indicate less commitment of viewpoint for the Journal. Dr. Vincent 
Smith pointed out that the title of New Scholasticism carried with it the 
subtitle, Official Journal of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion. He said that this title was a much greater commitment than the 
more general title, New Scholasticism. The Council was unanimous in the 
view that since the Association had now twenty-eight volumes under the 


Several plans for aid in this re- 
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title, New Scholasticism, it would be decidedly inadvisable to make any 
change. It was noted that previous efforts had been made along this line 
much earlier in the history of the Association but there was then also al- 
most unanimous objection to change. 
The Council adjourned at 10 p.m. 
CHaries A. Hart, 
Secretary of the Council 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas the only secure rational basis of democratic society and the 
rights of free peoples is to be found in the reasoned understanding of the 
existence of God and the natural law, therefore 


Be it resolved: That the philosophical effort to communicate the knowl- 
edge of God is a primary obligation of democratic education, and the most 
effective antidote to the poison of atheistic communism in our society; 


And be it further resolved: That this Association deplore the divorce of 
religion from reason; since such divorce encourages self-contradictory 
dogmatism of secularism which deprives reason, in the name of reason, of 
its highest object. 


Whereas the current year marks the sixteen hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo and Doctor of the Church, there- 
fore 


Be it resolved: That the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
commend to its membership, to American Catholics, and to contemporary 
thinkers generally the careful re-examination of and meditation upon the 
writings of this “teacher of the West” and “greatest of the Fathers” 
because of their special relevance to the quest of modern man for peace 
of soul in this age of anxiety and global tension, and to the fulfillment of 
this quest in a Goal Whose existence and nature are the theme of this 
meeting. 


Whereas today marks the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of devoted 
and unstinting service to the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
on the part of the Rev. Charles A. Hart, therefore 


Be it resolved: That this Association tender to its distinguished Execu- 
tive Secretary its heartfelt gratitude for his unflagging dedication to the 
immediate purposes and ultimate ideas of this Association and for his con- 
tinuing employment of his remarkable administrative and personal talents 
in these behalfs. 
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Whereas the outstanding success of this twenty-eighth annual Convention 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association has been due in great 
measure to the gracious encouragement of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop of Milwaukee, the local clergy, the 
faculties of the colleges and seminaries of the Milwaukee area; to the 
untiring zeal of the Officers, in particular the Executive Secretary; to the 
efficiency of the Local Committee on Attendance, to the cooperation of the 
staff of the Hotel Pfister, and to the spirited hospitality of the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, therefore 


Be it resolved: That a special vote of appreciation be extended on behalf 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association to the distinguished 
patron of the Convention, Archbishop Meyer, to tne local clergy, the facul- 
ties of the colleges and seminaries of the area, and the Committee under 
the capable chairmanship of the Rev. Francis C. Wade, S.J., to the Bruce 
Publishing Company, to the retiring officers, and to the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Charles A. Hart. 


Raymonp J. McCatr, Chairman 
Leo SCHUMACHER 
Sister Mary ANN IDA 





THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FINANCIAL Report OF PERIOD DECEMBER 1, 1952 To NoveMBeEr 30, 1953 
Balance, 2nd National Bank of Washington, November 30, 1952 $ 338.76 


Receipts 

Momaberthin Get .ic.cciscciscccnscccccsevicnccceces $ 5,674.00 
Subscriptions to The New Scholasticism ........... 1,495.93 
Sales of The New Scholasticism .............0000. 232.91 
ee rrr ne ree 127.39 
Sales of Proceedings .........cccecececccceeccceee 437.62 
Interest from investments ................ceeeeeee 200.00 
Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas Medal ............... 100.00 
POOR TROUT ios cae ki ccccassesssaccsccdcces 53.50 
Sale of 75 A. T. and T. warrants @ $2.40 .......... 180.00 
ND cccadscandcsdbns ooh404500%06 0050 04'eh 1.70 

ND ic i.cckwsnctbdeaceroneaceaienie 8,503.05 
Withdrawals and sale of securities 

District Building and Loan Association ........ 5,000.00 

First Federal Savings and Loan Association .... 5,132.68 

Redeemed United States Savings Bonds ....... 1,438.50 


11,571.18 
$20,412.99 
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Expenditures 
The New Scholasticism (4 issues) 
CMMI oa cewkeascawt-easeceaeee $1,404.14 
Paper, presswork, binding ........... 1,707.01 
SA aiid on Cana wip kaa Wee swedune wien 154.00 
er rere 128.64 


Mailing costs (paper and printing of 
wrappers, inserting and assorting, 
postage and expressage of excess 


copies to Washington) .......... 127.90 
RR I i wcidicninccconsinineanasiens 76.98 
Correction and duplication of mailing 
RL 3nd a ath iSiicetisehiin:at. oni oii 139.44 
Engraving and drawing cuts ........ 35.70 
3,773.81 
II oc oon uk coe ae ace crea wa oeie eee 1,347.09 
Printing 
ROT OT ey ee ee 77.00 
Programs and tickets 1953 meeting .. 98.46 
ND bn kddabecdececkanesees 73.49 
248.95 
Secretarial services—typing 
ET nce ted nanan haaineene 462.87 
For Treasurer and Business Manager 610.61 
For Editor, The New Scholasticism .. 500.00 
1,573.48 
NES NRE LO DET eo eT ee OT 526.82 
Supplies and equipment .........ccccccscccccceces 152.88 
Refunds on subscriptions and memberships ........ 21.00 
Secretary’s expenses at Notre Dame meeting ...... 63.78 
Badge bars for Notre Dame meeting .............. 15.88 
Philosophical Studies III, Father Clark, ee 200.00 
Dues to World Union Catholic Philosophical Socie- 
NN in n6 55520 cdemanadeecenanwedic 40.00 
IE iis 5 anda lende ade namde pice Meteeae-ve 59.46 
Purchase of stock (75 shares American Tel & Tel Co.) 11,719.81 
RR AE AE ars ae ee $19,742.96 


* * * « * 
Balance on hand, 2nd National Bank of Washington, November 


_ ES SS Fe ee os RE eee ee 670.03 
$20,412.99 
Total Assets of the Association 

Second National Bank, Washington, D.C. ...................-. $ 670.03 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Washington, D. C. 800.00 
District Building and Loan Association, Washington, D.C. .... 386.40 
75 shares American Tel & Tel Co. (Nov. 30, 1953) ............ 11,803.12 
$13,659.55 


Total Liabilities of the Association 
Final payment due Father Clark, SJ. ............ cece cece eee $ 200.00 


JosePH B. McALLIsTER 
Treasurer 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 1, 1954) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 14 Garden St., Springfield 9, Mass. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 60 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 3801 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., 4153 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. J. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 239 Selby Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

O’Grady, Professor Daniel, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 644 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 127 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H. Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., London, Ontario, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College, Alma, California 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 
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Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, D.C. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn. 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

De Paul University, 1010 Webster, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 

Dominican House of Philosophy, Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest. Ill. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, Illinois 

Georgetown University, Riggs Memorial Library, Washington, D. C. 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, 1500 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Iona College, 715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3547 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 
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Marquette University, 615 North 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Passionist Fathers Monastery, 58th and Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 5, Canada 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, 
N. J. 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kingston Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columbans, Nebr. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana 
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St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perrysville, Missouri 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, II. 
San Luis Rey Seminary, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 





CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Acker, Rev. Br. William G., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Adams, Mr. John Q., Manhattan Refrigerating Co., 525 West St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 3340 Jackson St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 

Allen, Mr. Carl John, M.A., College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Holy Name College, 14th & Shepherd Sts., 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., 814 E. Miner St., South Bend, Ind. 

Armour, Very Rev. Charles P., C.PS., Via Mazzarino 16, Rome 103, Italy 
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Arway, Rev. Robert J.,C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 
Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 
Aucoin, Very Rev. Charles, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, IIl. 
Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 
Baker, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
Bartley, Miss Marcella A., 5 Tudor City Place, New York 17, N. Y. 
Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bassick, Rev. Joseph, S.J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 
Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 
Baumgaertner, Rev. Willia, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Becker, Mr. Ralph F., 130 Centre Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Becnel, Rev. Daniel, Vacherie, La. 
Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., S.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 
Belleperche, Rev. R. F., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, IIl. 
Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M., Assumption Seminary, Chaska, Minn. 
Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Didge St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bergquist, Mr. James W., 2058 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Berube, Rev. Jean F., S.S.S., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 
Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 
Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 
Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.M.Cap., 1004 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Blee, Rev. Michael J., Loyola High School, Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 
Bode, Dr. Roy, 2519 Lyons St., S.E., Washington 21, D. C. 
Boelen, Dr. Bernard Y. M., 1130 Marion St., Winona, Minn. 
Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, P.'S.M., Queen of Apostles Seminary, Madison 
4, Wisc. 
Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 
Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 
Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 
Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 
Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 
Brady, Rev. D. A., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 
Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 
Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 
Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 
Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 
Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 
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Brown, Dr. Brendan F., The Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 Broadway N., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 22 Concord Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., S.M., 37 Avalon Ave., Bedford, Ohio 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, OS.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byrne, Dr. Martin J., 416 Valley Road, W. Orange, N. J. 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, M.SSS.T., Silver Lake, Brackney, Penna. 

Caponigri, Dr. A. Robert, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., Ph.D., St. Margaret’s Rectory, Mahon- 
ingtown, Penna. 

Carr, Rev. H., CS.B., Basilian Fathers, Vancouver 8, B. C. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Street, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, II. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Detroit 36, Mich. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, 6239 Broadway, New York 71, N. Y. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Clancy, Rev. John L., 8.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S8.J., 300 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Coleman, Mr. John M., P.O. Box 3108, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., 2244 N. Kenmore Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
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Conway, Rev. James I., S.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Coppolino, Dr. Dominic L., 147 Hill Top Drive, Pontiac, Warwick, R. I. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronan, Rev. Edward P., 8.8., Navy 824, FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cullen, Mr. John B., 6322 Lakewood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl. 

Cunningham, Mr. Robert L., San Francisco College for Women, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Curran, Rev. Charles A., Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Czaljkowski, Mr. Casimir J., 108 Fallon Avenue, Elmont, L. I., N. Y. 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J.B., St. Gabriel’s Scholasticate, West Park, N. Y. 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London, W. 1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, II. 

Dates, Rev. Ralph, 8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, Peoria 3, II. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., S.T.D., 5078 Warwick Terrace, Pittsburgh 13, 
Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Francis S. Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958 - 12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Mont. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 8lst St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.8.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kans. 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., 8.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 1210 Chalfant St., South Bend, Ind. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 5316 Eastwood Drive, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

Devlin, Rev. William J., S.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
N. Y. 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., 8.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., C.M., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 

Penna. 
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Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth, 4000 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Doyle, Mr. Leonard J., Collegeville, Minn. 

Drapeau, Rev. Raymond H., 169 Madison St., Worcester, Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., S.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 57 Eliot St., South Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P.O. Box 5, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Faraon, Rev. Michael J., O.P., S.T.Lr., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Avenue #205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 3213 Gwynns Falls Parkway, Baltimore 16, Md. 

Feeley, Rev. John J., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Finney, Mr. William T., 1514 East Washington St., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Mr. Frederick E., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S.T.D., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., 8.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., St. Rosalie’s Church, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. T. V., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, IIl. 

Foley, Rev. Charles J., 8.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Foley, Mr. J. W., 3959 S. W. Tualatin Ave., Portland 1, Oregon 

Foley, Rev. Leo, 8.M., Marist Seminary, Washington 17, D. C. 

Forgac, Rev. James, O.S.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., La Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 

Francis, Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 

Franz, Rev. Edward, Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Fuir, Rev. George R., 8.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Gagnon, Rev. Gerard, O.M.1., 249 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
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Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A., 211 West 4th St., Duluth 6, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O.P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 320 Poplar St., Bellevue, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Gasson, Rev. John, S.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P.O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilbert, Rev. Edward T., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Goldsboro, 
N.C. 


Gilligan, Rev. Justinian, C.P., Holy Family Monastery, West Hartford 10, 
Conn. 

Glanville, Dr. John J., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., 8.J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 

Goossens, Rev. Emile J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Grady, Right Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. George P., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery and College, Burling- 
ton, Wisc. 

Grassi, Dr. Carlo A., Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P.O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Greene, Rev. Merrill F., S.J., Weston College, Weston 9, Mass. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 705 Park Avenue, Oconto, Wisc. 

Griesbach, Marc F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gross, Rev. Mark S., 8.J., Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 

Grosser, Rev. Elmer J., Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, Wisc. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., S.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Guzikowski, Dr. Max E., 7132 Boyer St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

Hagerty, Professor James L., St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hakin, Rev. Albert B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hampsch, Rev. John H., Dominguez Seminary, Compton, Calif. 

Hannan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome D., Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., 8.J., Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward T., Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. Dr. John, 8.M.A., 4000 13th St., N.E., Washington 17, 

D.C. 
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Hartnett, Rev. John J., 340 West 66th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Hassett, Rev. Joseph D., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Heath, Rev. Mark, O.P., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Hebert, Rev. Thomas, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Hecht, Rev. Torrens, 8.J., John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PpS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, O.F.M.Conv., 8.T.D., Assumption Seminary, Chaska, 
Minn. 

Heitzman, Mr. Marian W., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 

Heruday, Rev. Joseph, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Higgins, Rev. Thomas J., SJ., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 6942 Windward St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Hoebing, Rev. Philibert, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, IIl. 

Holencamp, Rev. Charles H., 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Hollenhorst, Mr. G. D., 1023 W. Oakdale Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Horrigan, Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Houde, Mr. Roland, Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Hourcade, Mr. E. W., 658 - 28th St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, III. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., CS.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Summit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond, Richmond 20, 
Va. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Jacqmin, Mrs. Eudore, 10887 Lauzanne Avenue, Montreal North, Quebec, 
Canada 

James, Mr. Theodore E., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Jelinek, Rev. John P., 8J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Johann, Rev. Robert O., S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 1021 St. Vincent St., South Bend, Ind. 

Joly, Rev. Paul T., Wadhams Hall, Preparatory Seminary, Ogdensburg, 
a 

Kahn, Mr. Journet D., 729 East Cedar St., South Bend, Ind. 

Kaiser, Rev. Edwin G., C.ppS., 8.T.D., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Ind. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, 8.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Rev. John M., St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, Canada 
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Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 1800 S. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kennard, Rev. George V., S.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Kerins, Rev. James, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Kilbridge, Mr. John T., 8405 S. Cregier Ave., Chicago 17, IIl. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Klimchak, Mr. John C., 2105 Broadview Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Kline, Rev. Robert R., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Klubertanz, Rev. George P., 8.J., 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 11838 Edmund Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckhard J., O.S.B., 94 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Koenig, Rev. John H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ram- 
sey P.O., N. J. 

Koren, Rev. Henry J.,C.S.Sp., 8.T.D., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 10, 
Penna. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., 4153 N. Mason Avenue, Chicago 34, IIl. 

Krzesinski, Rev. A. J., 184 E. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Kuntz, Mr. Paul Grimley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

Labelle, Rev. H. J., SJ., St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 665 Oradell Avenue, Oradell, N. J. 

Larson, Miss Martha S., 907 Augusta Road, Wilmington, Del. 

Lauer, Miss Rosemary Z., 751 Forest Avenue, River Forest, Ill. 

Law, Rev. Joseph A., 8.S., 600 No. Paca Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Lechner, Rev. Robert, C.pp.s., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lehner, Rev. F. C., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Lemmer, Rev. Jerome G., S.J., Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Lenk, Rev. Merwin, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Michigan 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., S.T.L., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Lilley, Miss Helen, 6727 12th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisc. 

Lindon, Rev. Luke J., 8.C.J., Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, Wisc. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., Nazareth College, Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9523 Millard Avenue, Evergreen Park, II. 

Lucks, Rev. Henry A., C.PPS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Lynch, Rev. John P., C.S8.V., Fournier, Institute of Technology, Lemont, IIl. 

Lynch, Dr. Lawrence E., 4 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Lyons, Rev. John T., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

McAlister, Rev. Daniel, 8.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 
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McAllister, Honorable Thomas F., U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

McAuliffe, Rev. Denis M., O.P., 2201 Benton Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., C.S.C., Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

McCall, Rev. Robert E., 8.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington 17, D. C. 

McCall, Dr. R. J., DePaul University, Chicago 1, IIl. 

McClusky, Rev. Patrick B., C.J.M., Holy Heart Seminary, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 

McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., CS.B., 95 St. Joseph St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

McCorkle, Rev. John, St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Wash. 

McCormack, Rev. Eric D., OS.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

MacCormac, Rev. G. E., 8.J., St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

McCormick, Reg. Ignatius, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin Monastery, Garrison, 
N. Y. 

MacDonald, Mr. Daniel F., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., S.S., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 

McDonald, Rt. Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., S.J., St. Andrew House, Boston, Mass. 

McDonough, Rt. Rev. James M., 1212 Bunts Road, Lakewood 7, Ohio 

McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

McGinnis, Rev. Dr. Raymond, 233 North Seventh St., Cannelton, Ind. 

McGinty, Rev. John J., 8.J., Fordham University, Bronx, N. Y. 

McGloin, Rev. Daniel, S.J., U.S.F., 2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 

McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Dean, Georgetown College, Washington, D. C. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wisc. 

McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Rt. Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., 8.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, IIl. 

McMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1360 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 1717, Chicago 10, 
Ill. 

McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

MeMillan, Rev. James E., S.M.M., St. Louis De Montfort Seminary, Litch- 
field, Conn. 

MeMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

McQuade, Dr. Francis P., 99 Parsons Drive, Hempstead, L. I., New York 

McReavy, Rev. John J.,C.S.B., St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

McSweeney, Rev. Alan, C.P., 3800 Frederick Road, Baltimore 29, Md. 

McWilliams, Rev. James A., S8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Madden, Dr. Arthur G., Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Madden, Dr. Marie R., 78 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Mahoney, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles J., Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Majda, Rev. F. A., Sacred Heart Parish, Braddock, Penna. 

Mandina, Dr. Francis P., 38 Eighth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Mann, Rev. Lawrence, 8.M., St. Louis College, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 

Marling, Most Rev. Joseph M., 2800 Main Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Martin, Brother H., F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Martin, Rev. John J., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 

Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, 8.S., 1000 Cremazie Blvd. East, Montreal 10, Que., 
Canada 

Mattingly, Rev. Martin, M.A., S.T.L., Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 

Maurer, Rev. Armand, C.8.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 

Maziarz, Rev. Edward A., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Meehan, Rev. Francis X., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Meehan, Rev. Matthew G., C.SS.R., St. Alphonsus’ Seminary, Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada 

Menges, Rev. Matthew, O.F.M., Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Messerich, Rev. Valerius U., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Meyer, Rev. Gratian, O.F.J., 1798 Queen City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Middleton, Rt. Rev. John S., 16 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Minoggio, Rev. Ferrando, Euclid Ave. & Bishop Rd., Wickliffe, Ohio 

Miron, Rev. H. C., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, W. DePere, Wisc. 

Mohan, Rev. Robert, S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Montecino, Rev. Henry R., 8.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Moreau, Rev. John W., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Morissette, Rev. Joseph T., O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, 
Mass. 

Morris, Very Rev. William S., 8.S., Rector, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 
1, Md. 

Morris, Rev. William §., S.S., Theological College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Morton, Rev. Edmund W., 8.J., Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 

Mosimann, Mr. Thomas F., 4211 54th Place, Bladensburg, Md. 

Farley, Mother Elizabeth, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother Gertrude V. Brady, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother K. Hargrove, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother Louise Keyes, RS.C.J., Newton College of the Sacred Heart, 
Newton, Mass. 

Mother M. Agatha, S.B.S., Xavier University, New Orleans 18, La. 

Mother M. Aloysia, Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York 

Rev. Mother M. Angelique, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 7, 
Texas 

Mother M. Athanasius, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 2, Minn. 

Mother M. Brenard Bonhomme, O.8.U., Ursuline College, New Orleans 15, 
La. 


Mother M. Burke, Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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Mother M. Dolores, Good Cousel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother Mary L. Martinez, R.S.C.J., Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Mother Vera Rogees, R.S.CJ., Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Mourant, Mr. John A., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna. 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard, C.S.C., Provincial House, South Bend 14, Ind. 

Mullally, Mr. Joseph P., Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

Murray, Rev. J. Clayton, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 5025 Goodridge Ave., Fieldston 71, N. Y. 

Nash, Rev. Peter W., S.J., Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto, 
Canada 

Nash, Rev. Wilfrid J., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 

Naughton, Dr. E. Russell, Franklin Park Apts., 4A., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 

Nemetz, Mr. Anthony, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Newfield, Rev. John Lyle, Sacred Heart Church, Baton Rouge 9, La. 

Nickerson, Major Hoffman, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nogar, Rev. Raymond J., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Norton, Rev. Emmet J., 8.J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Mr. Henry J., 507 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Dr. James F., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., 8.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester 3, Mass. 

O’Brien, Rev. Marcus, 2800 Versailles Avenue, McKeesport, Penna. 

O’Brien, Miss Margaret T., College of Sacred Heart, Grand Coteau, La. 

O'Callaghan, Rev. J. J., S.J., 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

O’Callahan, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. Edward M., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

O’Connor, Dr. John J., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

O'Donnell, Rev. Clement M., O.F.M., Conv., 6039 North Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

Oesterle, Mr. John A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Hara, Most Rev. Gerald P., 222 East Harris St., Savannah, Georgia 

O’Hara, Mr. John G., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Pur- 
chase, N. Y. 

O'Leary, Rev. Joseph M., O.P., 5700 N. Harlem, Chicago 31, Ill. 

O’Leary, Rev. Timothy F., Diocesan Department of Education, Boston 15, 
Mass. 

O’Mahony, Rev. Timothy J., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 
3, Mass. 

O’Meara, Dr. William, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

O’Neil, Dr. Charles J., 4540 N. Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

O’Neill, Rev. Reginald F., 8.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, O.S.B., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher J., C.S.C., Holy Cross Generalte, New York 21, 
N. Y. 

Otto, Rev. John A., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
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Owens, Mr. F. X. James, 122 Whitmoor Terrace, Silver Spring, Md. 

Owens, Rev. J., C.SS.R., St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ont., Canada 

Palaima, Mr. Alphonse J., 9 Chestnut St., Andover, Mass. 

Palmer, Mr. Benjamin W., 752 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Paone, Mr. Donald V., 354 Hendrix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Papin, Very Rev. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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